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FIRE AND FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





NAME OF COMPANY. President, | Secretary. | Location of Office or Agency. 














Adriatic, New York Wm. A. Seaver | N. G. Rogers 187 Broadway 
Agricultural, Watertown John A. Sherman | Isaac Munson | New York Agency, 165 Broadway. .| 
Alliance, Boston ..| George H. Long Charles R. Howard New York Agency, 153 Broadway. . 
Amity, New York........ccccccscrees | Edward Merritt | Nathan Harper | 115 Broadway 

Etna, Hartford | L. J. Hendee | J. Goodnow New York Agency, 173 Broadway... 
Amazon, Cincinnati | Gazzam Gano | J. H. Beattie New York Agency, 120 Broadway .. 
American, Chicago H. Z. Culver | Chas. L. Currier Agency in New York 

American, Philadelphia Thomas R. Maris...... | Albert C. L. Crawford...| New York Agency, 88 Wall street.. . | 
Brewers and Maltsters, New York... ..| C. W. Standart ..-| W. B. Ogden 139 Broadway .. 

Buffalo, Buffalo | Pascal P, Pratt Edward B. Smith New York Agency, 139 Broadway.. 
British America, Toronto P, Paterson ‘de New York Agency, 81 Cedar Street. 
Canada Agricultural, Montreal | Wm. Angus Edward H. Goff, Man’g’r.| No Agency in New York 

Capitol City, Washington Geo. W. Balloch S. A. Terry No Agency in New York 

Columbia, New York Geo. W. Savage J. B. Arthur ....-| 59 Liberty Street 

Commercial, New York ....| M.V. B. Fowler David Quackinbush 157 Broadway 

Continental, New York ....| Geo. T. Hope Cyrus Peck | 100 and 102 Broadway 

Connecticut, Hartford M. Bennett, jr Charles R. Burt | No Agency in New York 

Equitable, Nashville... .. | W. W. Berry John D. Anderson | New York Agency, 69 Liberty street 
Fairfield, S. Norwalk | W.S. Hanford H. R. Turner New York Agency, 168 Broadway. .| 
Faneuil Hall, Boston K. S. Chaffee H. D. Bradbury.... ....| New York Agency, 120 Broadway.. 
Farmville Ins. & Banking Co., Farmville.) Wm. D. Rice... J. H. Mortley | No Agency in New York 

Firemans Fund, San Francisco D, J. Staples.. Geo. D. Dornin .| New York Agency, 176 Broadway.. 
Firemen’s Fund, New York Chas, E. Appleby .R. | 167 Broadway... . 

Franklin, Philadelphia Alfred G, Baker......... Theo. M. Reger New York Agency, 175 Broadway.. 
Franklin, Wheeling -N.V T. P. Phillips | No Agency in New York 





Georgia Home, Columbus.............| J. Rhodes Brown Lambert Spencer | No Agency in New York 
German-American, New York Emil Oelberman James A. Silvey | 179 Broadway 

Germania, Newark James N. Paterson Julius B. Brose | N. Y. Agency, Western Union Bld’g.| 
Germania, New Orleans H. Zuberbier Emil Maier No Agency in New York 

Girard, Philadelphia Alfred 8. Gillett P. C. Royce | New York Agency, Io Pine street... 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. -eoe| R. M., Little J. L. Cunningham New York Agency, 120 Broadway ..| 
Guaranty, New York Wm. H. Bridgman Chas. D. Hartshorne....| 120 Broadway iar soe 
Hanover, New York B. S. Walcott I. Remsen Lane | 120 Broadway 

Hartford, Hartford Geo. L. Chase J. D. Browne | New York Agency, 150 Broadway.. 
Hoffman, New York Marcus F. Hodges John D. McIntyre...... | 132 Broadway .. : 

Home, Columbus rere H. N. Henderson New York Agency, 150 Broadway. 
Homestead, Watertown . C. F. Sawyer No Agency in New York 

Hope, New York Jj. W. Mersereau......../ L. P. Bayard 167 Broadway 

Hudson, Jersey City James Gopsill | John F. Jenne | No Agency in New York 

Jefferson, St. Louis Herman Eisenhardt . R. Fritsch | New York Agency, 184 Broadway. 
Jersey City, Jersey City | J. Paulmier No Agency in New York: | 
La Caisse Générale, Paris......... ....| McCormick Bros, & Find Re &T. J. Temple, M’ pelt rs; N. Y. Agency, Western Union Bldg. | 
Lamar, New York | Isaac R. St John | Wm. R. Macdiarmid . 184 Broadway 

Liverpool and London and Globe | J. E. Pulsford, Resident) Manager | 45 William Street 

Lycoming, Muncy | W. P. I. Painter. | James H. Bowman New York Agency, 161 Broadway... 
Madison Mutual, Madison...... .. .--}| David Atwood B. E. Hutchinson | No Agency in New York 
Manhattan, New York ... | Andrew J. Smith Louis P. Carman | 68 Wall street ... 
BONUS, PUNO. occ vcceccccccsvcscs | L. W, Clarke E. B. Cowles New York Agency, 150 Broadway... | 





Millville, Millville N., Stratton > ie No Agency in New York 

Mobile-Fire Department, Mobile John Maguire | A. | New York Agency, Io Pine street. 
New Hampshire, Manchester | E. A. Straw John C. French New York Agency, 165-167 Broadway 
New York and Boston, New York ‘ Stephen Hyatt N. L. Rodsevelt | 176 Broadway 

New York City, New York ‘,..| Richard L. Franklin John W. Simonson 100 Broadway 

Niagara, New York A. y P, Notman...... ...+..| 201 Broadway 

Northern, Watertown . A. H. Wray New York Agency, 161 Broadway. 
Orient, Hartford | S. C. Geo. W. Lester | New York Agency, 69 Liberty street! 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia John Devereux.........| Wm. G. Crowell...... .| New York Agency, 88 Wall Street. . 
Phenix, Brooklyn Stephen Crowell. | W. R. Crowell | Western Union Telegraph Building. 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia J. T. Audenried . | R. B. Beath............| N.Y.Agency,W.U.Telegraph Build’g| 
Phoenix, Hartford H. Kellogg D. W. C. Skelton New York Agency, 135 Broadway... | 





Queen, Liverpool and London W. H. Ross, Manager. . .| | 214 Broadway 

Resolute, New York John Gihon | W. M. Randall | 151 Broadway . 

Kevere, Boston Jos. H. Wellman | John W. Belches New York Agency, 167 oe 

Royal Canadian, Montreal | i Se CPT cccsasericceetionte eases York Agency, 181 Broadway . 

Royal, Liverpool and London A. B. McDonald and| E. F. Beddall, Managers.) New York Agency, 56 Wall Street. 

Scottish Commercial, Glasgow E, W. Crowell and W. T.| Read, — | 42-44 Pine street 

Standard, Trenton | William Dolton Fa B. Wright.. ...-| New York Agency, 153 Broadway . 

St. Joseph, St. Joseph A. F. | F | New York Agency, 69 Liberty street. 

St. Paul, St. Paul | C. H. Bigelow = | New York Agency, 179 Broadway.. 
Wm. Cripps... | Wm. M. St. John . ..| 62 Liberty street 

Star, New York N. C. Miller | J. M. Hodges 161 Broadway 

Sterling, New York o ies | J. K, Van Rensselear ...| 155 Broadway 
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FIRE AND FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES—Continued. 



































NAME OF COMPANY. President. Secretary. | Location of Office or Agency. | Page. 
Springfield, Springfield, Mass.......... Dwight R. Smith ....... Sanford J. Hall.......... | New York Agency, 150 Broadway... 536 
Sun. PRERGCIRIB. . 2.2 0cccccscseccecce Nelson F, Evans........ William H. Haines...... N. Y. Agency, Western Union Build’g 535 
Tradesmens, New York................ D. B. Keeler.... cool Be Be MOO sccsdsscess t GP add 660 dxceeesecucace 535 
Transatlantic, Hamburg............... Henry Honig, Resident|Manager................ | 900 ROUGE 6 ccewesecscesices dc | 
Virginia Fire and Marine, Richmond....| W. L. Cowardin........ Wm. Willis, Jr.. ....| New York Agency, 139 Broadway.. 538 
Watertown, Watertown.............2. Willard Ives .......... Ti a cn sacses | New York Agency, 141 Broadway.. 540 
Westchester. New York........... .... Geo. J. Penfield......... Geo. R. Crawford....... SOE TE hss ddiecce. cuederes 535 
Western, Toronto. .....cccsccsccccccecs }. McMurtich. ....00.0 Fred G. C, Lovelace..... | New York Agency, 47 William st..., 535 

LIFE AND TRUST AND LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

NAME OF COMPANY. President. Secretary. | Location of Office or Agency. Page. 
Mita, Hartland... .ccsvescs cvcccveses SO eee J. Le BERRBRs. 0005 ese New York Agency, 165 Broadway... . 486 
American, Philadelphia................ Geo. W. Hill... .......| Jno. S. Wilson.......... | No Agency in New York.......... 530 
Berkshire, Pittsfield..............-+++-- Edward Boltwood.... .. | James W. Hull......... New York Agency, 237 Broadway... 487 
INE, PIO WOU ones ohne dednce son i. a Se William Dutcher........ OE I ck icdkesed eeoxbive 489 

Canada, Hamilton ...............+-06; Be the OG vc cscccess Jp SSA .| No Agency in New York .......... 489-529 
Charter Oak, Hartford ...........-.+.- Marshall Jewell......... Halsey Stevens ......... New York Agency, 161 Rroadway.. 532 
Connecticut Mutual, Harttord .......... James Goodwin......... | Jacob L. Greene......... New York Agency, 162 Broadway... 481 
Connecticut General, Hartford. ........ ee AA eee No Agency in New York .......... 530 
Contunental, TIartlerd .... <..cccccsscsence James S. Parsons........ Robert E. Beecher...... No Agency in New York.......... 530 
Equitable, New York............-+++-- Henry B. Hyde..... ... | Samuel Borrowe........ SP SE are ciisesdeecnesesas 486 
Globe Mutual, New York.............. Pliny Freeman.......... | James M. Freeman...... 345 and 347 Broadway............. 486 
Se eee ee | eee Wy Se Mi negecse sss CEE vesccstccsesaee sees 530 
Homeeopathic, New York.............. D. D. T. Marshall....... | Frank B. Mayhew....... Be ET hb inbtdvadce deecencs 489 
Knickerbocker, New York.............. John A. Nichols....... | Geo. F. Sniffen.......... I ND we hicdiena ceancd suesed 543 
Life Association of America, St. Louis...| H. W. Hough...... ee 8 eee Branch office, 205 Broadway....... 486 
Louisiana Equitable, New Orleans....... Samuel M. Todd ......| Wm. Henderson........ No Agency in New York........... 530 
Manhattan, New York..............++. Henry Stokes........... |B, Be TR oe cecce sce | 156 and 158 Broadway............. 488 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield....... ee eee, Avery J. Smith.......... New York Agency, 243 Broadway .. 482 
Metropolitan, New York............... Joseph F. Knapp........ | CbS6eseses seen esreneees Cor. Church Street and Park Place..| 487 
Missouri Valley, Leavenworth.......... Ty Ce cnacarceed Ee is I ewad: aveeceess | No Agency in New York.......... 489 
Mutual Benefit, Newark ............... Lewis C. Grover... Edward A. Strong...... | New York Agency, 137 Broadway .. 530 
NL, BOE WEE sc kcdewnsecececeeess F, S. Winston.... .... Bene F. ERG . .scscces SOP NEE 0:66. 6 ccc sececnsaeens 482 
FOMRONEE, COICRND once vssceesesssvsese Emerson W. Peet....... John M. Butler.......... | New York Agency, 407 Broadway... 543 
New England Mutual, Boston.......... Benj. F. Stevens......... Jos. M. Gibbens......... | New York Agency, 204 Broadway... 530 
New York, New York..............00. PE PE Sikcccce) scbneesacseethswonenses 346 and 348 Broadway..:. ........ 544 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee....... £325 Peery Willard Merrill ... ..... _ New York Agency, No. 160 Fulton st! 489-528 
Pacific Mutual, Sacramento............. Se pe err Jerome ©. Carroll... ...| No Agency in New York........... 487 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia............. kg eae Henry Austie........... New York Agency, 161 Broadway.. 489 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford.............-. A. C. Gooden. ....s J. M. Holcombe..... ... New York Agency, 153 Broadway... 488 
Piedmont & Arlington, Richmond....... D. J. Hartsook.......... Be Fo GREG Soe 6cneces | No Agency in New York........... 489 
co errr rr ere J. G. Batterson ... ..... | Rodney Dennis........ | New York Agency, Tribune Building} 489 
United States, New York............... james Buell... ....+.00- S80 See | 96t BIORBWE 20... cc ccscccccvssces 543 
Union Central, Cincinnati.............. John Cochnower......... | Pee. Ws BEES se sccrcers | New York Agency.....cccsccosess 530 
Union Mutual, Boston...............-- John E. DeWitt ........ iS Ac Sere _ New York Agency, 151 Broadway. . 487 
VMNOTOE, FIG WOIMis nso sccs ccccsccves B.A PPeerrrrerire 8 Tee | 19 Warren street..........-. e000. 532 
Washington, New York..............-- Cyrus Curtiss........... | We SPs 6s. dvenveee Bt POP 487 

AGENCIES. 

Page. | Page. | Page. 

Alliger Brothers, New York.............. 536 | Lloyds Plate Glass Association........... 535 | Naghten, John, Chicago ..............++: 539 

Chandler, Henry R., New York........... 539 | Low, James H. & Co., Atlanta, Ga........ S90 | PROMURORE ARSENE. 000.0 csccccsccess 0:08 533 

Clarkes, Gen. C., Chita... .cccss sosesves 536 McCormick Bros. & Findlay, Chicago..... 539 | Standart, C. W., & Co.. New York ....... 539 

Ge, Bi; TE, CHES ésccascccscssvees 530 | Moore, S. M., oO Teer eee 536 | Underwriters’ Agency, New York ....... 536 

Irving, Frank and Du Bois, New York ....534) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Page. Page. _, Page. 

Hartford Steam Boiler, Inspection and In- | Knickerbocker Casualty Ins. Co., N.Y...... 536 | Princ ples and Practice of Fire Underwriting 541 

COO Sinn ac ccneneeesedooses stucne 538 Lockwood, Brooks & Co............ s+: 482 Principles and Practice of Life Insurance. . 487 
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AEs Lire INSURANCE Co 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1877, $23,357,648.95 





T. 0. ENDERS, Preszdent. 
H, W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 


AUSTIN DUNHAM, Vice-Pres’t, 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 


G. W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician. 
J.C. WEBSTER, Superintendent of Agencies. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


BGR DBWES icicccccs 
W. A. STONE 


.-Portland, Me 


H. B. MOORE 
L. MORTON 


Albany, N. 
W. G. CHAFFEE....... Oswego, N. 
Rochester, N 

OSHER & THORPE....Auburn, 
Wo. ERDTMAN...265 Broadway, N. 
C. R. LANE Malone, N 


C. C. HERRICK J. 
C Philadelphia, Pa. 
») Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. R. ALEXAND ER....Baltimore, Md. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Augusta, Ga. 


. P. CHAPMAN 


W. B. GULICK 
C. W. HARRIS 


Concord, N. H. 
Rutland, Vt. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
HEMAN A. TYLER....Hartford, Conn. 
F. H. WELD & Son..N. Haven, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York City. | 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mobile, Ala. 

Gainesville, Fla. 

Ws. E. FITZGERALD..N. Orleans, La. 
Oe eee Louisville, Ky. 
Ws Bs SARERO? ccccus Nashville, T enn. 
E. DEAN Dow Knoxville, Tenn. 
FRANK RENO Cincinnati, Ohio 
GEo. F. Geneva, Ohio 
HORACE STILSON.....Cleveland, Ohio 
R. H. ALLISON Mexico, Mo. 
PAUL & MASON. ... 0000+: Chicago, III. 
R. W. KEMPSHALL........ Peoria, II. 
J. W.& Olney, Ill. 
Oy Ea DeteRics< cx Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
F. T. & T. C. DAyY...Milwaukee, Wis. 
STONE & MARTIN...... Topeka, Kan. 
J. W. WHARF Detroit, Mich 
Be. F- BROUBE 066600. Portland, Oregon 
JONATHAN KELLOGG. Little Rock, Ark. 
Wma. H. Orr.......Montreal, Canada 
J. R. ALEXANDER... Montreal, Canada 
JOHN GARVIN & Co. Toronto, Canada 
H. BUCHANAN, Jr.......Newport, Ky. 
R. HARPER...........St. Johns, N. B. 
C. W. DANNALS,..San Francisco, Cal. 
A. M. ATKINSON Wabash, Ind. 
| W. C, GRIFFITH.... Indianapolis, Ind. 





LIFE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


The most successful Life Insurance Corporation of the same age 
in the World. 


GENERAL OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. W. HOUGH, President. 


E. W. BRYANT, Actuary. 


J. S. PIERCE, Secretary. 


AMOUNT OF POLICIES 
in force {December 31, 1875, 


$33,901,527. 


—_—_—— 


ASSETS. 


December 31, 1875. 


£$3,043,538. 


The only Company which guarantees, as a chartered right, the principle of local invest- 


ments in each State of its reserves or re-insurance fund, 


The only Company which, by its 


Charter, gives to each State a Representative in the Home Board of Directors. 


NEW YORK DEP’T, 


No. 205 BROADWAY, 


SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 


Efficient men, wanting to represent the Lire AssociaTION oF AMERICA, will address 
or apply at the office of the Association, No. 92 Broadway, New York, 


Ge” LIBERAL TERMS TO SOLICITORS, 





———___ 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1876. 


Weck Teens, SURUNES 66 DBR ce cn swine tdicienmatcccnces (anenmenekee $27,677,630.87 


INCOME. 
$7,514,131.28 
1,728,410.39— 


Premiums 


Interest and Rents 9,242,541.67 





$36,920,172.54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and matured endowments. 
Dividends, surrender values and annuities 
Dividend on Capital 
State, County and City taxes 
Contingent Sinking Fund 
Commissions, Purchase of Commissions, Agency Expenses and 
Physician’s Fees 
Salaries, Law Expenses, Postage and Exchange 
Advertising, Printing, Building and other Expense 


$2,200,239.94 
2,970,387.01 
7,000.00 
70,911.07 
100,000,00 


530,796.80 
329,691.18 
294,626.04—  6,503,452.64 
Net Casu Assets, Dec. 31, 1876 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages 


Real estate in New York, Boston, and purchased under fore- 
closure 

United States Stocks and Stocks authorized by the laws of 
the State of New York 

State Stocks 

Loans secured by Uniteg States and State and Municipal 
Bonds and Stocks au ehorized by the laws of the State of 
New York 

I NE a ion cid ianpnendiinmmoumnae - 

Cash on hand, in Banks, or cther Depositories, on interest -- 

RE it INT an, wide as on aaiae nuaintianhienenecwd 

Interest and Rents due and accrued 

Premiums due and in transit 

EE 8 OS eee eee 

Market Value of Stocks over cost and Premium on gold on 


$30,416,719.90 


$16,237,264.45 
5,615,637.88 


5,004,015.60 
29,300.00 


1,981,820.00 
100,819.65 
1,269,316.48 
178,545-84— $30,416,719.90 
348,552.95 
158,460.00 
670,816.00 


140,385.56— 1,318,214.51 
Torat Assets, Dec. 31, 1876 
Tora Liasitit1gs, including reserve for re-insurance of all existing policies- 
Geo. W. Puittips, 
J. G. Van CiseE, 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


$31,734,934-41 
$26,231,141.00 


J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. Actuaries. 


SAMUEL Borrowke, Secretary. 


GLOBE 


Mutual Life Insurance Company. 





PLINY FREEMAN, President. 


W. STURGIS, Man'g Direc. Agencies. JAS. M. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


F, H. SEWELL, Actuary. JAS. F. BURNS, Sup’t Agents. 


NOS. 345 & 347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, Fan. 1, 1877, $4,418,218 


ALL ForMs OF_LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIEs IssuUED. 


A Careful Examination of the Reserve Dividend Plan of Insur- 
arce ts invited. A New and peculiarly Attractive Feature. 


Every reasonable advantage given to Policyholders. 


PREMIUMS AND LOSSES PAID IN CASH. 


No RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES OR EUROPE. 


Special Inducements offered to Agents. 


APPLY AT THE HOME_OFFICE, 
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WASHINGTON LIFE 


‘smquasp for dns ‘HONAYA “S “A 
"AavjoaraS-yunjisissYy ‘NNOW SQUAD 






W. A. BREWER, Jr., Vice-President. 
‘A MOxT jrmpay ‘KAVAUYO.W “A “M “Ad 


CYRUS CURTISS, President. 


WM. HAXTUN, Secretary. 





eye 


Cash Assets, $3,26B,498.36 


Invested in the best Class of Securities. 


Surplus, . . $878,809.53 


_The GREAT and SPECIAL FEATURE of THE WASHINGTON is NON- 
FORFEITABLE DIVIDENDS, that hold policies in force though the premiums 
be unpaid. This feature is the right of the policyholder, made so by the charter 
of the Company. 


All the profits are divided among the policyholders in 
annual dividends from ade of policy. 


H. D. PENFIELD, General Agent, 
No. 148 La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


A TREATISE 


ON THE 








PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF 


LIFE INSURANCE: 


Being an Arithmetical Explanation of the Computations Involved 
in the Science of Life Contingencies, 


VALUABLE TABLES FOR REFERENCE, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Life Insurance Companies and Agents. 


By NATHAN WILLEY, Actuary. 


Price $2.00 per copy ; sent postpaid to any address. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


Publishers and Printers, 


CHICAGO: 


NEWYORK: ) 
| No. 159 La Salle St. 


No. 16 Dey street. ¢ OFFICES 





UNION MUTUAL 


Life Ins. Co. 





JOHN E. DE WITT, PRESIDENT. 


Assets, - - - - $8,129,925.68 


Home Office, Augusta, Maine. Directors’ Office, 153 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


All policies issued after Aputil rst, 1877, which shall have been in force three full years will 
be entitled to all the benefits arising from the ** Maine Non-Forfeiture Law,” or, if surren- 


dered within ninety days after lapse, paid-up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer, 


Practical results of the Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, passed February 7th, 1877, illustrated 
by a whole life-policy, issued at age 30, and allowed to lapse after the payment of three or 
more full annual premiums ; premiums having been paid wholly in cash: 


























Premiums paid be- Fey nw ol Amount due if Death occurs on Last Day 
fore Lapse. dons Kae of Extension. 
Age | poemnans one | Insu’rce 
No. Am’t.| when Yrs, | Days. ad | Am’t of em on b= | over the 
stop’d. eat: | Policy. |——— : cis. | Prem’ms. 
No. | Am’nt. | 
anal a a ae — 
3 | $681 33 2 212 36 |$10,000 3 $759.87 | $9.240.13 | $8,559.13 
4| 908 34 3 170 37 10,000 4 1,041.38 | 8,958.62 8,050,62 
5 | 1,535 35 4 133 39 10,000 5 | 1,339.18) 8,660.82 7,525.82 
6 | 1,362 36 5 100 41 10,000 6 | 1,655.36 | 8,344.64 6,982.64 
7 | 1,589 37 6 67 43 10,000 7 | 1,990.05 | 8,009.95 | 6,420.95 
8 | 1,816 38 7 26 45 10,c00 8 | 2,340.74 7,659.26 5,843.26 
9 | 2043 39 7 328 47 10,000 8 | 2,477-5% | 7,522.49 | 5479-49 
to | 2.270 | 40 8 236 49 10,000 9 | 2,843.77) 7,156.23 | 4,886.23 
1t | 2,497 at | og 114 50 10,000 | ro | 3,205.45 | 6,794.15 | 4,297.15 


DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Med. Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents wanted, apply to Directors’ office or to any Agency of the company. 











PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


No. 41 SECOND STREET, SACRAMENTO. 


JOHN H. CARROLL, Pres’t. GEO. A. MOORE, V.-Pres't. 


DIRECTORS 


LELAND STANFORD, President Central Pacific Railroad, Sacramento. 
Newton Bootu, United States Senator, Sacramento, 
E. B. Mort, Merchant, Sacramento. 
1: -H Carro.t, Capitalist, Sacramento. 
. S. Apams (Adams, McNeill & Co.), Sacramento, 
J. F. Houcuton, President Home Mutual Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, California, 
H. S. Crocker, Importin Stationer, Sacramento. 
R. C. Crarx, County Judge, Sacrame to. 
Epwarp CapwaLapgRr, Broker, Sacramento. 


Grorce A. Moore, Insurance. 

SamuEL Lavenson (Locke, & Lavenson), Merchants, Sacramento. 

Fr nx Mituer, Cashier National Gold Bank, D. O. Mills & Ce., Sacramento, 
L. A. Bootn, Capitalist, Sacramento. 

M. Bryte, Capitalist, Sacramento. 

R. T. Brown, Capitalist, Sacramento, 


Total Assets, Gold Coin Values, - - $1,281,847.59 
Surplus to Policy-Holders, Dec. 31, A. D., 1876, - - 365,097.08 


POLICIES ISSUED UPON USUAL APPROVED PLANS. 
NO RESTRICTIONS UPON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


Policies exempt by law from taxation and execution. 


The Mutual Investment Policy of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co, contains a 
guarantee of dividends, and cash surrender value. 
Active and reliable agents wanted in all the Northern States. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INS. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS, 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 
7 RECEIPTS. 


CO. 


$445,884.17 


Premiums received in 1876 
195,145 62 


IEE INE OI onic cvccnccnccntsedescesscesessccuscsccesauees 
Total income $641,029.79 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
$165,287.21 
51,495.00 
91,948.33 


For dividends 
88 668.20 


POP aumvendered HONCIES «2. 5... ccc cnccecsecsscscocesescscceces 
EXPENSES. 

Commissions and allowances to agents, and medical examiners’ fees, 

Salaries of officers and clerks 

Rents of agency offices. ......:..---------------0----22--22 2002 

Printing, advertising, postage, ke ae ae : 

PIII S 5c cass cnet deacwnscceanonsctweddwerncdces 


—397,398.74 


$40,895.34 
13,754-77 
4,659.83 
5,418.28 
—73,843.86 
53397-44 
2,682.62 
OU GION 6 oo ences cnc cecndsgncsedadecssccsvasetescesussessce $479.322.66 
ASSETS. 
United States securities 
City, county, and municipal bonds.....-..------.-----------20-eceee-e+-00-- 
Mortgage loans, first lien ‘ 
Loans on approved Pc io ciccnwsennnrcdendesneraeadeesesaeaweaningse 
Real estate 
Premium notes on policies in force... -------------------------------++--- oh 
Stock in Massachusetts RT IE dasucdssudesnchslcknecbscuumecnaneeens 
Cash in com 
Cash in banks 
Cash in hands of agents and accounts, (secured) 
Net premiums in course of collection 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums 
Interest accrued on investments 
Office furniture, (cost over $12,000) 
I is indvundansiaeiasdaddddaksatinotaninwmebsevasterdsionsees 
APPROP RIA’ TED AS FOLLOWS: 
Re-insurance reserve (4 per cent actuaries’ table) 
All other actual or contingent liabilities 
Surplus, over legal reserve, Massachusetts standard, and all liabilities, actual 
and contingent . : 


118,000.00 
1,767,740.63 
60,953-33 
217,676.98 
193,738.44 
153,080.00 
235.83 
60,912.69 
24,193.82 
3°,779-27 
29,660,79 
66,558.91 
3,000.00 


$3,269,430.69 


$2,858,977.92 
68,215.13 


342,237.64 


$3,269,430.€9 


Surplus, New York standard $512,237.64 


EDWARD BOLTWOOD, President. 
JAMES W. HULL, Secretary. JAMES M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
J. H. DASKAM, (¢ 


yeneral Agent. 


THE 


Jos Printinc DEPARTMENT 


THE SPECTATOR 


[s Furnished with the Newest Styles of Type 


From the leading Manufacturers, and is prepared to execute 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOB PRINTING 


In the Latest Styles of the Art. 


POLICIES, SURVEYS, PROOFS OF LOSS, DAILY REPORTS, CIRCULARS, 
BILLHEADS, STATEMENTS, AND EVERY KIND OF BLANK USED BY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES AND AGENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Parties in want of Printing will consult their own interests by sending for Estimates. 


THE PRESS ROOM IS FITTED UP WITH POWER AND JOB PRESSES 
Of every description and capacity, and is under the superintendence of 


EXPERIENCED PRESSMEN. 


ORDERS of every kind, whether personal or by mail or telegraph, are attended to with 
Punctuality, and promptly delivered on completion. 


SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


New York anv CuIcaco, 


THE 





Attention Life Agents ! 


RESERVE EnpowMent 


d ‘OUD 


“LUVMALS ‘d 


JOSEPH F. KNAPP, President. 


*JUDPISeIg-291A 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING, 


RESERVE DIVIDEND PLANS 


Metropolitan J ife [ns. Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Give better returns to the AGENT than any plans heretofore invented. 


First-class Agents, with established records, or successful business men who desire a voca- 
tion free from expense, risk, or loss, are invited to communicate with the Home Office, the 
Company’s General Agents or Superintendents. Contracts made direct. Benefit of the full 
commission allowed. Send for the documents of the Company, which explain its plans fully. 


A. KAUFMAN, Sup" t German Department. 


PHCENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 





OF HARTFORD, CONN, 





$10,000,000 
1,000,000 


Assets over, 
Surplus, over 





A. C. GOODMAN, President. 


J. M. HOLCOMBE, ee: 


J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. ton. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company, of New York. 


Has Paid $7,400,000 Death Claims. 

Has Paid $4,900,000 Return Premiums to Policyholders. 
HAS A SURPLUS OF MORE THAN $1,900,000 OVER LIABILITIES 
And a Ratio of $120.00 Assets for every $100.00 Liabilities, 

By New York STANDARD OF VALUATION. 

IT GIVES THE BEST INSURANCE ON THE BEST LIVES, 
AT THE MOST FAVORABLE RATES. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. . : STEBBINS, Actuary. 
C. Y. Wempte, Vice-President. os WEMPLE, t 
J. L. Hausey, Secretary. H. B. Stoxgs, Ass't Secretaries 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


CANADA 


Lire ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


jEstablished 1847. 


HEAD OFFICrF 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


Managing Director and President, A. G. RAMSAY, F. 1, A. 
Vice-President, JAS. HAMILTON, M. D. 
Secretary, R. HILLS. 

Medical Advisers, J. D. MACDONALD, M. D., and 
J. A. MULLIN, M. D. 





The Company has Agents in all the principal towns 
throughout Canada, and a correspondent in London (Eng- 
land), 


convenient to the assured. 


authorized to accept premiums when that may be 


Every information may be obtained at the Head Office 
in Hamilton, Ont., or at any of the Agencies. 





es MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Incorporated in 1847. 


$5,940,006.37 


ENTIRELY MUTUAL. 


Dividends made Annually, reducing the payments the 
second year, 


Assets, - - «ee 





Policies non-forfeitable after three annual payments. 


SAMUEL C, HUEY, 


SAMUEL E.STOKES, - - - 
H.S.STEPHENS,-|- - - 
HENRY AUSTIE . 
JAS. WEIR MASON, - 

J. W. IREDELL, “Supt of Agencies, cheat é. 


President. 


Vice-President. 
a Vice ‘Secretary 


FAMES H. LA NGFOI IRD, General Agent, 
No, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE 


RAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 





Cash Assets, July +, 1877, $4,205,951.62 
1,172,452.08 
3,781,162.46 


Surplus, Mass. Standand, 


Cash Benefits Paid, 


GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES for the year or month, 
written by Agents. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE of the best 
forms at Low Cash Rates. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
Ropney Dennis, Sec'y. Joun E. Morris, Ass’¢ Sec’y. 


New York City Office, Tribune Building. 





THE 
| ee MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


No. 257 Broapway, N, fY. 





D. D. T MARSHALL, President. 

E. M. KELLOGG, M.D., Vice-President. 
FRANK B,. MAYHEW, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
D. P. FACKLER, Actuary. 





athists insured at Lower Rates than in 
er company. 

Women ares ry same rates as men. 

No restrictions on residence or occupation, 


Policyholders voters at election of Directors, 


Hom any 





ACTIVE AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 


—* VALLEY LIFE INS. CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
ISSUES 
REGISTERED POLICIES, 
TONTINE DIVIDEND POLICIES, 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES. 


GB Send for a Circular. 


LEGAL INTEREST : Connecticut 6 per cent, New York 
7 per cent, Missouri ro per cent, Kansas 12 per cent, 


Eastern companies invest their money at Six per cent, while 
the Missouri Valley makes its investments at Twetve per 
cent or more, 


This Company Declares Dividends upon the First 
Payment. 

SWAN, President. 

J. L. ABERNATHY, Vice Pres’t. 


D. M. 
J. I. JONES, Sec’y. 





a LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 320 & 322 BROADWAY, N. Y, 


W. M. COLE, President. 


D. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 
WILLIAM DUTCHER, Secretary, 


DANIEL AYRES, M.D., LL.D., Medical Director. 


Assets, $2,482,398.70 








lca, AND ARLINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


RicHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Accumulations, - - $2,000,000. 
D. J. HARTSOOK..........-.2---22---00---- 200 President. 
J. E. EDWARDS............---200----202008 Vice-President. 
J. J. HOPKINS. ....... 00 20000---ececcncesccceccet Secretary, 
B. 6. ARERR esccccccicd Assistant Sec’y and Cashier. 
Paor. E. B. SMITH. ......-ccccsccesccccccccccsced Actuary, 
oe yy ee Medical Examiner, 
W. C. CARRINGTON...-.-.--- Counsel and Legal Adviser, 
H. C. DESHIELDS........----------------4 Supt. Agencies, 
LEROY S. EDWARDS, ...------- Gen, Agent Home Office, 
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MANAGERS FOR! 


FOSTER & SCULL, 


ov 


McDONALD & BEDDALL, 


MANAGERS FOR 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 


No. 86 Wall St., New York. 


“Re 


A 


CONNECTICUT, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


MAINE, VERMONT, 





RHODE ISLAND, 


as Wa & 


Ppt 
Z od >t 
Xr 


iF fo 
4 a 


CHARLES R. KNOWLES, 


MANAGER FOR 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
(Except Metropolitan 
N 


ALBANY, Be 


‘dW ‘AXOWIL IVa 





‘Burpling Oey T ‘ON 


“Be 


q 


40d SUAOVNVNN 


‘T13dd WYO  GNOUd- 


INSURANCE CO., OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
rs JAN. 1, 1877. 


Gross Assets (Fire and Life), 

Liabilities (Fire and Life), 

Unpaid Losses (Fire), ; 

Reinsurance Reserve (Fire) . 

Reclaimable under Perpetual Fire ’Polici ies, . 

Reinsurance Fund and all other Liabilities (exce pt 
Capital), under the Life en ; 


No. 53 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
‘VIGAN1O9 “LSC ‘VNITOUYD ‘N ‘VINIDYIA ‘ONVTANYA 


$19,434,489.89 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


$236,950.35 
2,086,808.53 
17,390.18 





10,061 ,25¢ 
198,131.03 


».00 


X 


All other Liabilities, , 
Subscribed Capital, $9,651, 


oo of which there is paid 
° - $1,447,725-00 


up in Cash, . 
Net Fire Surplus, 





Surplus for Fire Policyhok 


5.386,244.380 


6,833.969.80 


lers, 


Gross Assets, Fire and Life, as above, 


$19,434,489 89 





The Royal Insurance Company has the largest Surplus of any 
Fire Insurance Company in the world. 


U. S. BRANCH. 
Assets, Fire (%2,017,387.50, U. 5. Gov’t Stocks), 
LiaBILiries, Fire, including Re- -insurance, 


SuRPLUS, 


DELAWARE, 


$2,430,554-48 
1,249,392.01 


7 ~ $1, 181, 162. 47 


Insures Dwellings, Stores, Merchandise 
Warehouses, &c., against Loss by 
Fire, at Equitable Rates. 


NEW JERSEY, 
‘O ‘HeuuUID 
é ' 
NOS ¥ MV1 ‘'S NHOf 


ry 5ST D ry 


GEORGE WOOD, 


? 


No. 226 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


fat 
ey) 
ve J; 


~ 


ee 


HN} 
M, McLAREN, Chief Manages “N° 


‘VINIOUYIA ‘M ‘VNVICNI ‘OIHO 





PENNSYLVANIA, 


Z 
ak Ss 


CHARLES H. CASE, 


MANAGER FOR 











PY ea, rT 
Beek “Mek 


BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, 


FOR 


an 
ad 


MANAGERS 


MISSOURI, 
IOWA, 
COLORADO 


MINNESOTA, 
NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS, 


ILLINOIS, 
MICHIGAN, 
WISCONSIN, 


ALABAMA, 
ARKANSAS, 


TEXAS, FLORIDA, 
S. CAROLINA. TENNESSEE, 
LOUISIANA, 


KENTUCKY, 
GEORGIA, 





No. 120 La Salle St., Chicago. Louisville, Kentucky. 


+ 
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THE SPECTATOR 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO. 


LESSONS REPEATED. 


T cannot be said that the fire in Thirty-sixth street, New York, on 
] the third ultimo, which originated in Hale’s piano factory, and by 
which seven lives are known to have been lost, furnishes any new les- 
son, or points to any hitherto unknown facts of general application. 
This fire and its consequences afford one more demonstration of the 
fact to which attention has been so often directed by THE SPECTATOR, 
to wit, that inadequate means of egress are furnished in buildings 
where large numbers of persons are congregated. 

The appalling calamity at the burning of the Brooklyn Theatre last 
December, by which 300 lives were lost, the burning of the Southern 
Hotel Jast April, by which 12 lives were lost, the burning to death of 
10 girls in a cigar box factory in Cincinnati, the burning of 17 inmates 
of a poor-house in Canada—the loss of life being in all these cases 
attributable to insufficient means of egress from the buildings—have 
furnished recent occasions for much newspaper discussion, and much 
advice as to what should be done to prevent similar occurrences in 
the future. And perhaps, too, improvements have been made in some 
buildings as a consequence of these calamities. But that they were 
speedily forgotten, as far as any practical good was concerned, by 
a large majority of owners and lessees of buildings used for purposes 
which include the congregation of large numbers of individuals is un- 
doubtedly true. 

THE SPECTATOR has read and echoed the lesson taught and empha- 
sized by these and similar calamities, month after month, until it 
seems as though the work were as useless as it has become wearisome. 
As late as last August, in the course of an article pointing out the 
danger of a great fire in New York, we alluded several times to the 
additional danger of a fire which should send a large number of per- 
sons to their death. And the loss of life by the Thirty-sixth street 
fire is merely a warning of what will surely come, in most shocking 
numbers, if those whose duty it is to provide means of prevention do 
not immediately provide such means, and on a far more liberal scale 
than any of them have yet manifested a disposition to do. 

The obstinate persistence with which owners and occupants of 
large buildings defy all the laws of humanity in neglecting their duty 
in this regard may well cause men to blush for their kind. The 
owner of the recently burned piano factory seems, in the erection of 
his building, to have exhibited a degree of indifference to every con- 
sideration except that of cheapness of construction which is rarely 
paralleled, In 1870 when the building was nearly completed it fell 
down because it was flimsily built. And yet Mr. Hale proceeded to 
again raise his thin walls which were sure to yield to even a slight 
fire, and to complete the building without any thought for the safety 
of the lives which were to be exposed in this structure. What cared 
he if his building was a tinder box? He could—as the facts show— 
get plenty of insurance companies to promise him indemnity from 
loss in the event of its destruction by fire. What cared he if a score 
or a hundred employes were burned to death in the building because 
he had not erected iron stair-cases or other means of escape? He 
was not the insurer of their lives; he was not responsible for the 
support of their widows and orphans, and artisans are plentiful. If 
one factory is burned the insurance companies will furnish the money 
to erect another; and if one factory full of operatives be killed 
others will be driven by want of bread to risk their lives in his employ. 
It is not a sufficient answer to say that he complied with the letter of 
the municipai law in the erection of this man-trap. Common sense 
and common humanity ought to have had some influence with him. 
But obviously they did not, and there ought to be some way, though 
probably there is none, to punish him for the death of the men whose 





deaths were clearly and directly attributable to his negligence and 
parsimony. It is to be feared that until such an example is made of 
some owner or occupant, we shall not see the last of similar cata- 
strophes which are easily preventible. 

The fact that there was an insufficient supply of water for the use of 
the fire department is a reminder of what is liable to occur in any one 
of many parts of the city in the event of a fire, even in buildings much 
less inflammable than those which were burned on this occasion. And 
when the great fire comes to New York—as it will surely come unless 
great improvements are made in buildings and in water supply in 
many partsJof the city—there will be no lack of reasons given for it, 
and of wise instruction as to how it might have been prevented, and of 
censure for those whose neglect of duty made it possible ; but all these 
will not be any excuse for the failure to provide the means to prevent 
it. All these will not restore the property destroyed, neither will they 
bring back the lives lost. 

And that it may be prevented nobody can doubt. 
water supply to the manifest needs of the city; add to the facilities of 
the fire department ; immediately improve the character of warehouses 
and manufactories and other large buildings which are subject to ex- 
traordinary exposure ; employ the most and best private means prac- 
ticable for prevention, early discovery and immediate extinguishment 
of fires; and last, but by no means least, let the insurance companies 
refuse to write on buildings which are not properly constructed and 
properly attended with a view to preventing their destruction by fire, 
and a great conflagration in New York can be prevented. And all 
these things are practicable and would involve much less cost than 
a comparatively small fire. 

Much, very much, has been done in this direction during the past 
half dozen years, but that much yet remains to be done cannot be 
questioned, and neither can it be questioned that delay in doing it will 
be very expensive. 


Increase the 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE ASSETS OF BANK- 
RUPT LIFE COMPANIES. 


HE SPECTATOR has repeatedly said during the past few 

months that the worst thing that could be done with an im- 

paired life insurance company was to put it into the hands of a re- 

ceiver, and distribute its assets among policyholders on the basis of 

their reserves. And we desire to repeat this with all the emphasis 
the words can carry. 

The only parties in interest whose rights we care to consider in the 
case of an impaired company are the policyholders. They have paid 
the money which has constituted the assets of the company, and to 
them belong whatever assets have not been squandered or stolen by 
incompetent or dishonest officers. They have contracts with the com- 
pany which the assets should be made to fulfil on the part of the com- 
pany as far as they will go towards that end. What has been squandered 
or stolen is lost beyond recovery, but what remains should be saved and 
applied economically and wisely to the legitimate purpose for which it 
was originally paid. The policyholder who‘has for years paid for a policy 
of $5,000 to be paid to his family at his death may not hope to have 
this sum in full paid when the policy matures, but clearly he has a right 
to demand and be assured that such part of it shall be paid as the de- 
pleted assets of the company permit. Clearly he has a right to demand 
that no part of the assets which unfaithful officers have left in the trea- 
sury of the company shall be wasted in compensation to the favorites 
of politicians or in the costs of unnecessary litigation. And by the 
methods thus far employed with impaired companies much money is 
wasted through both of these channels. We have already pointed out 
the hardship of canceling policies and returning reserves in cases where 
lives are impaired so as to be uninsurable elsewhere. Money has been 
paid for $5,000 insurance on the life which is now impaired, and to re- 
turn to the assured the paltry sum which his share of the assets amounts 
to on the basis of the reserve on his policy, and this when he cannot 
obtain insurance elsewhere, is, in plain words, to rob him of that which 
he has bought and paid full price for. For it should be remembered that 
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one of the things paid for by an ordinary life insurance premium is the 
privilege to continue the insurance regardless of the subsequent condi- 
tion of the insured’s health. The company provides for the impaired 
health which is sure to come to some of the lives, and exacts payment 
which is full compensation for the risk incurred. Hence when the 
holder of a policy on an impaired life is deprived of that policy 
and its promises, he is robbed of a thing of value for which he 
has paid. 

But not only is the theory on which receivers are supposed to proceed 
an unjust one to policyholders, but their practice is even more unjust. 
They consume a large part of the funds which come into their hands, 
in incidental expenses which amount merely to a waste as far as poli- 
cyholders are concerned. And the interminable delays which attend 
their operations are well calculated to exasperate policyholders and all 
who care for the interests of policyholders. 

Take for example the actual facts in relation to the receivers which 
have been appointed for the companies which have been declared in- 
solvent during the last ten months. They are as follows: 





Approxi- 

mate No. 

of Policy- 
holders. 
May, 1877 20,000 
December 14, 1876 - g,000 
February 8, 1877--- 10,000 


NAME OF ComPany. Receiver. Appointed. 





John P, O'Neill 
William H. Wickham. 
Joel Parker 


Continental Life 

Security Life and Annuity 
New Jersey Mutual 

North America 

Guardi 

Widows and O 

Reserve Mutua 

New York State 
eee S. W. Rosendale 
American Popular E. Z. Laurence 
Atlantic Mutual Edward Newcomb....- 


Henry R. Pierson March 8, 1877 


April 5, 1877 
June, 1877 
August, 1877 





Not one of these receivers has yet made a report of the condition in 
which he found the company, and the policyholders are as much in the 
dark as to what they will finally get or whether they will ever get any- 
thing, or when they will have any information as to the condition of the 
companies to which they have for years paid money, as they were when 
the receivers were appointed. And it is not too much to say that not 
one of these receivers has given any tangible evidence that he is mak- 
ing any effort to do the duty he was ostensibly appointed todo. We 
say ostensibly appointed to do, advisedly, for it is by no means certain 
that those who procured the appointment of receivers in these cases 
had any care for the interests of policyholders. The struggles and 
the bickerings and the tradings in connection with the appointments, 
point pretty directly to the conclusion that the prime purpose in most 
if not all of the cases, was to glorify state officials temporarily clothed 
with power, and to reward political or personal favorites of those who 
controlled the appointments. 

The Continental Life furnishes the most striking case. It is the 
worst in point of size, and the worst in point of delay in reaching any 
result, but the latter probably only because it was the first to be pre- 
sented to the courts. A receiver was appointed for this company on 
the 25th of October, 1876, more than eleven months ago. Litigation 
ensued, and that receiver was ousted and a successor appointed. It 
was said that the first receiver was not a proper man for the place 
and hence his removal, but that no man could be better than the 
second, and that he would manage the estate of the company with the 
highest degree of ability and honesty. But yet the contest was not to 
end. The first receiver had spent only about $40,000 of policyholders’ 
money, and as though they had not suffered enough already, litigation 
followed which cost them about $40,000 more, and the second receiver 
was forced to give place to the third, because the action on which 
he was appointed was begun by a stockholder instead of by the 
Attorney General. The third was appointed as stated above, and he 
has not yet given the public any information of the condition of his 
trust. 

In view of the inaction which amounts to a neglect of duty by these 
receivers, it is only natural that policyholders should begin to inquire, 
as they are beginning to inquire, and some of them with a determina- 
tion and emphasis which bode no good to the neglectful receivers, 





what their rights are and whether they have any reason to hope that 
they will ever get anything out of the estates of these bankrupt com- 
panies. 

They know, as every intelligent man knows, that no adequate excuse 
can be given for this silence on the part of receivers as to the condi- 
tion of the companies committed to their hands. They know as every 
intelligent man knows, that it is not a very difficult matter to ascertain 
the assets and the liabilities of a life insurance company. They know 
as every intelligent man knows, that it is a mere matter of accounting 
and is by no means an interminable task to count the possessions and 
cipher out the indebtedness of a company, even though there be no 
record of a recent investigation to assist the accountants. And in all these 
cases except one, the receiver has had the assistance of a recent official 
examination of the company to assist him, so that instead of employ- 
ing months to prepare a report, he ought to make a report, and might 
make a report in a few days, or at farthest ina few weeks. All this they 
know and yet they have seen that month after month goes by and there 
is no indication that anything is doing in their interest. They have 
seen that what was left by incompetent and dishonest officers is being 
rapidly and largely depleted by litigation which seems to have no pur- 
pose except to give lawyers an opportunity to earn fees, and to gratify 
personal pique or jealousies, and to decide who shall in the name of 
receiver squander what was left in the treasury of the companies by 
officers when they could no longer cover up their nefarious practices. 
They have seen in the case of the Continental Life about $100,000. 
spent in useless litigation, and demands made for many thousands of 
dollars more by those who pretend to have served somebody—it is hard 
to tell whom, in some capacity—it is hard to tell what. They have 
seen these things, but they have not seen any evidence that due atten- 
tion, or even a moment’s thought is given to their rights, except 
to defraud them out of their just dues. And seeing these things 
it is but natural that they should inquire as to their rights and 
powers. 

And they should not stop with mere inquiry, and probably they will 
not. They should organize for their own protection, if necessary em- 
ploy counsel who will serve them honestly and faithfully and for rea- 
sonable compensation, and appeal to the courts to enforce their rights. 
And the courts should, and of course would, listen to and respect their 
appeals for protection. They should ask the courts to peremptorily 
order the receivers to proceed without further delay to ascertain and 
report the condition of the estates of the bankrupt companies, and 
immediately following such report the courts should order the receivers 
to dispose of the estates to the best advantage of the policyholders, 
Not to distribute them fro rata among the policyholders according to 
the reserve on policies but in a way to secure for the assured the ful- 
fillment of their contracts as far as the estates of the companies are 
found to be adequate. That is, let the assured have zzsurance for as 
large a percentage of their original policies as the assets of the com- 
panies will purchase in a solvent company. Provision is made for this . 
procedure by the law passed by the New York legislature of last win- 
ter (published in THE SPECTATOR for August) and clearly this course 
would secure to policyholders the maximum of benefit in the circum- 
stances and inflict upon them the minimum of loss. 


And there need be no difficulty in finding a solvent company in which 
the risks can be reinsured at a fair price; certainly at a price which 
will give the assured much more benefit than they can get by any other 
method of closing up the insolvent companies. This is so manifestly 
the best course to pursue that it would seem unnecessary to urge it 
upon those who have the power to adopt it, and it is pretty certain that 
if it be not adopted by at least some of the receivers there will be some 
difficult questions asked of them, and they will find themselves in a 
very awkward predicament when they are called upon to explain their 
action. Policyholders have been called upon to bear quite enough during 
the last year and they are not in a mood to look leniently upon receiv- 
ers who aim only to serve themselves pecuniarily. Policyholders are 
entitled, and they feel that they are entitled, to the benefit of whatever 
can be saved by the strictest economy and most prudent management 
of the remaining assets of the insolvent companies, and they will not 
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brook any further trifling with their interests. Receivers who fail to 
apprehend this fact, and regulate their proceedings accordingly, think- 
ing that they can with impunity trifle with the interests temporarily 
under their control will learn to their sorrow that they have made a sad 
and an expensive blunder. 





RELIEF FOR CREDITORS OF BANKRUPT 
LIFE COMPANIES. 


HE lamentable deficiency in the existing laws in reference to the 
T winding up of impaired life insurance companies has been made 
conspicuous by the action, or rather the inaction, of the receivers ap- 
pointed for the companies which have been declared insolvent during 
the past year. Until within a year but little thought has been given 
to the matter of insolvent companies; how they should be treated ; 
what should be done with their assets ; what rights creditors had ; what 
the laws authorized, or the courts could do. But with nearly 60,000 
policyholders disappointed as to the security of the provision they had 
striven to make for dependent families; with a half dozen receivers 
disbursing policyholders funds to a score or two scores of lawyers ; with 
the prospect that receivers and lawyers will absorb pretty much all of the 
assets of the companies, and the policyholders will get almost nothing, 
and that at the end of a long term of years, the questions relative to the 
settling of the estate of a bankrupt life insurance company become of 
great importance. And the uncertain, if not incongruous, legislation 
on the subject should be at once made plain, practical and wise. So 
important is this that no time should be lost on the assembling of the 
New York Legislature in the introduction and passage of a law provid- 
ing for securing to policyholders their rights and the most benefit they 
can have from the estates of insolvent companies. 

The New York legislature of last winter passed one wise law on the 
subject, elsewhere alluded to, providing for the re-insurance by receivers 
of as large a percentage of the risks of insolvent companies as the assets 
would pay for, but this law has not been availed of in any case yet, 
whether because to effect such re-insurance would deprive the re- 
ceivers of a part of the compensation which they hope to receive, or for 
some other reason, does not appear; and another and a better law 
should be passed at the very earliest day practicable by the legislature 
for 1878. 

There is a great deal of talk—some of it nonsense and,some of it wis- 
dom—about the recuperative power of an impaired life insurance com- 
pany. We have heard much of it in connection with the Charter Oak 
Life difficulties, and there seems to be a probability that in that case it 
will be pretty severely tested if the valuations of assets made by the 
special commission be worth anything. THE SPECTATOR, we need 
not remind our readers, has all the faith in the recuperative power of a 
company that it is prudent for any journal or any man to have, but 
there is an important factor in recuperative power which has not been 
very generally considered, and that is the help that may come and 
should come—and we are almost ready to say must come—from the 
policyholders in addition to the help they extend by the prompt pay- 
ment of their premiums. 

Let the policyholders consent to a reduction in the amount of their 
policies sufficient to reduce the companies’ reserve liability enough to 
render it solvent with its present assets. Let them hereafter pay prem- 
iums on the reduced policies. Let whatever the company can save of 
the loadings on premiums by economy in management expenses—and 
this is a large item—and in mutual companies by ceasing dividends, 
be applied towards restoring policies to their original amount, and in 
time the policyholders will find themselves with their policies as large 
as they originally were and their company entirely solvent. 

Another plan, preferable in some regards to this, would be for the 
policyholders to give their notes, which should be a lien on their poli- 
cies, to be paid when the policies matured, for a sum sufficient in the 
aggregate to equal the impairment in the company’s assets, the savings 
by economy in management to be applied to the cancelation of these 
notes until they were all paid. This would give the company good 





assets, and would be an entirely legitimate method of restoring a com- 
pany to solvency. 

There can be no question that either of these methods would be far 
better for policyholders than the gradual but sure squandering of the 
most of the funds of acompany by a receivership. Can anybody doubt 
that it would have been better for the policyholders in any one of the 
companies now in the hands of receivers if either of these methods had 
been adopted by them when the insolvency of the company was an- 
nounced ? In the case of any one of the companies the saving to poli- 
cyholders would have been a considerable percentage, and in some 
cases—notably, that of the Continental Life—a large percentage of 
the assets of the company. 

But to carry out either of these plans requires legislation, and such 
legislation should be had at an early day, and it should not be merely 
permissive but should be mandatory. It should not be left, as the law 
of last winter left it, to the pleasure or caprice of a receiver or the 
superintendent of the insurance department, what to do with a bank- 
rupt company. In fact, there should be no receiver except for the pur- 
pose of taking charge of the company long enough to lock the vaults 
and close the books against the officers who have stranded the com- 
pany, and to enable the policyholders to elect new officers. The law 
should explicitly make it the duty of the courts to appoint some com- 
petent person to do this, and as explicitly make it his duty to do it 
without unnecessary delay. And it would be well to provide, among 
other details, that the appointee of the court who should take temporary 
charge of the company, should be disqualified for any position, official 
or otherwise, in the reorganized company. But it is not our present 
purpose to go into details. We desire to merely suggest the general 
object of a law which should be passed during the first days of the 
New York legislature for the protection of policyholders in insolvent 
companies. 

It is a disgrace to the states and to life underwriters, that it is possi- 
ble for the property of policyholders to be squandered as it has been 
and is now being squandered by receivers. It is a disgrace to the states 
and to life underwriters that there should be no better method, no 
method that does not involve the wholesale robbery of policyholders, 
defined by statute for dealing with bankrupt life insurance companies, 
and the disgrace will be increased an hundred fold and become almost 
criminal, if the coming winter or even the early months of it are 
allowed to pass without the enactment of just and wise laws on the 
subject. 

And in whatever legislation is proposed, it should be kept in mind 
that policyholders are the only ones who have any rights to be con- 
sidered when a company becomes insolvent. Officers who have mis- 
spent or stolen the funds of policyholders are not to be considered, ex- 
cept as subjects for punishment ; stockholders are not to be considered. 
Policyholders justly own whatever the company’s assets are, and to 
them should go whatever the company’s assets will buy. To them 
should be given the management of the company, the selection of 
officers and the decision of what shall be done with the company’s 
assets. 

It is obvious that there will soon be some definite legislation on these 
questions, and we hope to see the state of New York and the under- 
writers of New York take the lead as to the time of enacting and the 
wisdom of such legislation. 








THE DEMORALIZATION AS TO RATES FOR 
FIRE INSURANCE. 


HE general disregard of the relation which premium should bear 

to hazard, which it was feared would follow the abandonment of 

tariff making by the National Board last spring, if not as nearly uni- 
versal as it was feared it might be, is certainly sufficient to cause serious 
alarm among all who are in any way interested in the solvency of com- 
panies. The year 1876 was a disastrous one to many companies 
because of the low rates which prevailed, and some of the results 
are seen in the failure of many companies which are unable to continue 
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the struggle for existence, and the voluntary w:thdrawal from busi- 
ness of many others which are unwilling to continue the struggle for 
profit. It would seem that these failures and withdrawals added to the 
experience of many companies which have not been compelled to fail, 
or impelled to retire, ought to effectively warn all the companies that rates 
were too low for safety at the beginning of 1877, and that all the re- 
ductions made since that time are so many successive steps towards 
insolvency ; and that if they do not lead finally to insolvency they must 
surely lead to a loss of money in all cases, and in many cases to serious 
pecuniary embarrassment. But humanity is prone to disregard the 
warnings furnished by observation and the teachings of experience 
until compelled to heed them by events which cannot be averted. Con- 
sequences of folly from which there is no escape, refresh men’s memory 
and quicken their apprehension of lessons, which if heeded in time, 
might have saved them from disaster. And fire underwriters are not 
different from humanity generally in these regards, Neither is the 
folly which fire underwriters are now committing in selling their 
promises for less than it will cost them to fulfil those promises differ- 
ent from other follies in respect of the certainty with which powerful 
causes produce natural and inevitable effects. Hence we may hope 
that the end of the present demoralization as to rates is not far in the 
future. 

It needs no argument to prove, and no failures of companies to de- 
monstrate, that if companies have hitherto made less than ordinary in- 
terest on the capital employed at the rates obtained, they cannot make 
a profit, and cannot fail to lose money on a business done at much less 
rates when the hazard is no less, but on the contrary more. And it 
will not be questioned that the moral hazard has increased year by year 
since the panic of 1873; neither will it be claimed that the physical 
hazard has decreased materially, if at all, since that time. Therefore, 
it is as plain as that two and two are four that those companies which 
are writing risks at two-thirds, or one-half, of the rates of one year or 
two years ago, and without any decrease in their management expenses, 
are losing money, and are sure to become insolvent if they do not change 
their practice. Some of them are extending their business over wider 
fields, which is simply extending their credit and increasing their assets 
by increasing their liabilities, and are thus enabled to present an ap- 
pearance of solvency, and even of prosperity, if too close an examina- 
tion be not made of their actual condition, and their published state- 
ments be taken as entirely accurate. For it should be remembered that 
it has been shown to be possible for an insurance company to make a 
statement to the correctness of which officers would swear which repre- 
sented assets which did not exist, and omitted to state liabilities which 
did exist. And the insurance departments do not in all cases discover 
the discrepancies between the representations made and thetruth. No 
matter in this connection whether or not it be true that they do not try 
to discover such discrepancies. 

This reckless and ruinous disregard of rates has reached a point 
where the remedy must be found in educating propertyowners as to 
the untrustworthiness of the companies which appeal to them for pat- 
ronage on the ground of the cheapness of their policies. A combina- 
tion of companies whose managers were willing to establish and abide 
by a minimum tariff was in some degree effective, while the great con- 
tflagrations of Chicago and Boston and their consequences were fresh 
in the minds of underwriters. But, if the National Board had made 
the effort which it might have made to educate propertyowners as to 
the benefits which they derived from the existence of the Board, and as 
to the folly of their depending for indemnity upon companies which 
professed to furnish it for a less price than long experience has demon- 
strated that it cost, the National Board might have been more vigorous 
to-day than it was in its best days, and good companies could, without 
difficulty and without perplexity, get remunerative rates for business. 

But that was not done and the result has come. And now it be- 
hooves companies to profit by the lessons of its failure, and be- 
stir themselves to avert the ruin to which some of them are be- 
ing rapidly driven, and others are rapidly going voluntarily it 
appears. 

We do not hesitate to say that, if the reputable underwriters do not 





speedily devise and put into execution some plan to arrest the down- 
ward tendency in rates, to stop the wild scramble for business at any 
obtainable rate and to restore rates to a remunerative point, a large 
number, if not a majority, of the companies which began the year 1877 
in an apparently solvent condition will reach their ignominious end 
soon, and probably before the end of 1878. 











GET THE BEST. 


T is the firm belief of many of the most intelligent people that when 
] an article of any kind is to be purchased the course of true econ- 
omy lies in getting the best article of the kind, even though its price be 
much more than the price of an inferior article of the same general 
class. In other words, that the best will prove the cheapest though it 
be much more costly at the time of purchase. If this be true, and 
whether it be true or not, it is undeniably true that when the best and 
an inferior article are offered at the same price the best is by long odds 
the cheapest. ‘ This being so manifestly true it would seem that in 
such cases all purchasers would, without hesitation, select the best. 
But when the article to be purchased is life insurance it frequently 
happens, and has frequently happened in past years, as the lamentable 
experience of thousands attests, that the poorest has been selected 
and a price paid for it much greater than the best would have cost. 
But the experience of the many thousands who to-day have only the 
policy of a bankrupt company, and the vague hope of at some indefinite 
time in the future getting a mere pittance from a receiver for the 
money they have paid as premiums, ought to furnish a valuable lesson 
and an effectual warning to all who are in danger of making a similar 
mistake now or hereafter. 

The premiums in different life insurance companies are substantially 
identical in amount. All the mutual companies have about the same, 
many of them exactly the same, rates of premium. And the stock 
companies also have rates each the same as the others, and these are 
supposed to be less than the mutual companies’ rates by just about 
the dividends which well managed mutual companies will make to 
policyholders. Advocates of the mutual system contend that the 
dividends of prudently and honestly and successfully conducted 
mutual companies will amount to more than the deduction made from 
mutual rates by stock companies. And on the other hand advocates 
of the stock plan claim that dividends on the mutual plan will be less 
than the deductions made by the stock plan, or if they are sometimes 
as much or even more they are uncertain and variable. But whatever 
the respective merits of the two plans may be they are comparatively 
unimportant in this connection. The difference is at most much less 
in importance than the difference between the merits of various com- 
panies conducted on the mutual plan. 

And it should not be supposed that the size of a company is the only 
test of the desirability of its policies. There are some small com- 
panies so managed that their policies are much more desirable than 
the policies of some of the comparatively large companies. Volume 
of business, volume of assets, ostentatious display, are frequently 
mistaken by superficial observers for proof of soundness and substantial 
prosperity, while in fact they may be, as they not infrequently are, indi- 
cations of quite the reverse. 

Care in selection of risks; prudence in amounts written ; economy in 
expenditures; conservatism in investing accumulations; care to 
employ the highest class of ability in administrative offices ; accuracy 
in measuring the compensation of officers and employes by the value 
of the services they render; these are among the things essential to 
and characteristic of the best companies—the companies which sell 
the best policies. And it is quite as probable that these features may 
characterize a small company as that they may be found in a large 
company. And it is within the power of all who desire life insurance 
to ascertain whether the company from which they contemplate getting 
it can present these claims to the right to rank with the best. There 
are some companies whose possession of these features is notorious, 
and there is no good reason why any reading man should be ignorant 
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of the character of these companies. And there are other companies 
which are as conspicuously innocent of the possession of any one of these 
or any other important merit, as their officers are of the ability to earn 
And 
the people who select these companies when they want insurance 


the salaries which are paid to them with policyholders’ money. 


deserve no pity. 
By all means get the best. 





IN REFERENCE TO ADVER- 
TISING. 
HE law in reference to the advertisements of fire insurance com- 

TS panies passed by the New York Legislature last winter was 
not, itis generally known, the law which was first introduced on the 
subject. And the changes which the promoters of the law were com- 
pelled to make in it after its introduction, or see it defeated, were some- 
what bunglingly made, insomuch that when the act was passed it 
lacked perspicuity in about the degree that laws passed on technical 
subjects, even though they are written by experts—not experts in the 
use of the English language, be it understood—generally lack perspi- 
cuity. And this particular law has caused much perplexity among the 
underwriters at which it was especially aimed, albeit it failed to hit 
them as hard as it was intended to, and the insurance department of 
the state of New York was so besieged with inquiries as to its mean- 
ing that the superintendent deemed it necessary to issue a circular letter 
giving his interpretation of it, which circular letter was published in 
THE SPECTATOR for September. 

The bill originally introduced was published in THE SPECTATOR for 
March, page 137, and the bill passed was published in the June num- 
ber, page 292. The original bill was intended to prohibit foreign com- 
panies from advertising in any manner the amount of their subscribed 
capital. The bill as passed provided that they might announce the 
amount of their subscribed or authorized capital on policies and re- 
newals, but failed to prohibit them from announcing it in any manner 
and in any connection their managers or agents choose to announce it. 
The superintendent in his circular letter referred to above, interprets 
the law to provide that companies must include capital among liabili- 
ties in ascertaining their surplus. This is an unwarranted interpreta- 
tion. The law expressly says that the advertisements of the companies 
“shall exhibit the capital actually paid in in cash and the amount of 
net surplus over all liabilities ° ° ° actually available 
for the payment of losses by fire * a ° including in 
such liabilities the fund reserved for re-insurance of outstanding 
risks,”’ 

This is the whole substance of the law. It nowhere says or inti- 
mates that capital shall be counted as a liability in ascertaining 
surplus. It does expressly define that the funds ‘available for 
the payment of losses by fire "shall be stated. It needs no ar- 
gument or illustration to show that capital is available “for the 
payment of losses by fire,’ and therefore it is obvious that com- 
pliance with this law, as it stands, whatever was the design in 
this regard of its framers, does not require companies to ignore 
their capital in setting forth their ability to pay losses. And fur- 
thermore we do not see anything in the law, whatever the in- 
genious penetration of fertile legal minds may find, to prohibit com- 
panies from announcing, whenever and wherever and however they 
choose, the amount of their subscribed or authorized capital. And 
it goes without saying that no honest officer or honest agent would 
desire or be willing to represent subscribed or authorized, but not paid, 
Capital as funds in hand. 

But it should be remembered in this connection, as we pointed out 
in the July SPECTATOR, that there is a wide difference between the 
views entertained by European underwriters and the views entertained 
by American underwriters of capital which is not paid in. And if 


THE LAW 


this be remembered it will tend to soften the criticisms of American 
underwriters, and equally to suggest to European underwriters excuses 


CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


DO INSURANCE COMPANIES KNOW THE ANNUAL 
COST OF EXPLOSIONS ? 
-«—e says children will ask questions, “Questions put in much 
simplicity, but ill to solve,’”’ and children of a larger growth often 
find it easier to ask than to answer. We may as well say at the outset 
that it is not our purpose to prove by any array of figures the amount 
paid every year for losses sustained by explosions of all kinds, but 
rather to show that it is much larger than it should be, and to call atten- 
tion to some facts in connection with this expenditure. Some will say 
that damage by explosion is “ not a loss within a fire insurance policy, 
and is expressly excepted by its terms as follows: 


This company shall not be liable by virtue of this policy, or any re- 
newal thereof, for any loss caused by the explosion of gunpowder, cam- 
phene, or any other explosive substance, or explosions of any kind, 
unless fire ensues, and then for the loss and damage by fire only, which 
loss shall be determined by the value of the damaged property after the 
casualty by explosion.” 


This is aJl very well if the adjuster could always say when the ex- 
plosion ceased, and when the fire began. So many charred fragments 
of broken and distorted material lying around make it almost impos- 
sible to classify, or separate them, and fix the proportionate amount of 
damage dene by each casualty. The statements made by interested 
parties cannot always be relied upon ; and when it is known that they 
can claim only for “ the loss and damage by fire,” it requires a pretty 
shrewd observer of human nature, and one well posted in insurance 
matters, to satisfy the insurer and the insured. We do not remember 
to have seen any record of the number of explosions which have not 
caused a fire, but we presume they have been very few. Neither is 
there any record of the explosions which are self-evident, and about 
which no doubt exists. But if it were possible to divide all the explo- 
sions, so called, and put them into two classes, the real and the imagin- 
ary, we might be surprised at the conclusions reached. 

Gas is generated in a bottle of beer, and it bursts ; unequal expan- 
sion of iron will cause a boiler to burst; a kerosene lamp is upset, 
broken, and the contents catch fire; all these accidents are magnified 
into explosions, when, in point of fact, there is nothing explosive about 
them, excepting, of course, the item in the newspapers. No one can 
be surprised at the number of explosions caused by kerosene when 
they see the careless storing, handling and burning of kerosene oil. 
The wonder is that they are not more frequent. A walk up and down 
Maiden Lane, New York, near the East river, and streets adjacent, will 
convince the most sceptical on this point. Kefosene, pure and impure 
in old and leaky barrels, on the sidewalks, and on almost every floor, 
can be seen to advantage. Some day there will be a fire in that local- 
ity, and one which we predict many will remember. If insurance com- 
panies kept a kerosene account they would find that the amount paid 
every year for destruction of property and loss of life chargeable to it 
would form a considerable item, and if occasional visits were paid to 
these inflammable districts by some of their agents, they would be 
disposed to say, as Jeremiah the prophet did, “It is of the Lord’s 
mercies that we are not consumed.” 

In connection with steam boiler explosions, how is it that there are 
so many which are mysterious? Engineers do not know, or w// not 
know, anything at all about the boiler previous to the explosion, and 
when the matter is investigated, the position is much the same. 

We remember seeing a report of eleven boiler explosions which was 
sent to a scientific journal some years ago. More than 500 lives were 
lost, an immense amount of property was destroyed, inquests were 
held, practical men served on the juries, but the information obtained 
as to the cause of the explosions was worthless. If “brevity is the 
soul of wit,” the verdicts rendered, with only one exception, deserve to 
be recorded. Three words sufficed to tell all these intelligent jurymen 
knew about the disaster. ‘‘ No cause known,” “ No cause ascertained,” 
“No cause assigned,” “No cause determined,” and in one of the 
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eleven cases where lives were lost and seven persons wounded, the 
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verdict was equally laconic, “‘ Nobody to blame.’ Holding an inquest is 
a mere farce as at present conducted. Boiler-makers are on the jury 
who could say <omething to the point, if they would only speak, and 
we cannot account for their silence on any other ground than the sup- 
position that like the goldsmiths of Ephesus, “ Their craft is in dan- 
ger.”” No doubt each of these jurymen had an opinion, but he took great 
care that it should not be known. Ifa boiler explodes there must be a 
reason why ; and in nine cases out of ten, if not due to the defective 
condition of a patched up and overworked boiler, it will be found to 
result from the employment of a reckless and incompetent engineer. 
Unfortunately, an impression prevails among saving men, that anybody 
will do for an engineer if he is only cheap. The value of the lives or 
property at stake, is never estimated by these thrifty souls. But when 
the damage is done, they are not slow, as a rule, in requesting the in- 
surance companies to: foot the bills. Why do we have so few 
explosions at sea on board the ocean steamers? Because the 
owners will not employ an engineer who has not passed a thor- 
ough examination. They will only have those who have 
learned their trade. Not so on land, for we have known 
many a factory, where the engineer was expected to do all 
kinds of work, and fill up his time by looking after the engine, 
which was quite a secondary consideration. Is it a surprising thing 
that steamboiler explosions should be of almost daily occurrence? 
Those who inspect steamboilers do not appear to know very much 
about steamboilers. A police inspector of boilers once said: “I 
examine the engines and give them certificates, but I am not a prac- 
tical engineer myself.” For aught we know to the contrary he might 
have furnished the newspapers with an account of a boiler explosion 
which concluded thus: ‘Everything was in good order about this 
boiler, and it was considered one of the strongest in the place.” This 
“good” boiler, however, was rent asunder, 

Insurance companies are called upon to pay, directly or indirectly, 
for losses sustained by explosions, conditions of policy notwithstand- 
ing, and it would seem about time that a movement was made by them 
to secure a better state of things. Engineers certainly should not be 
employed who are profoundly ignorant of the terms high pressure and 
low pressure, and who do not know that overheating, when the pres- 
sure of steam is too great for the boiler, or irregular heating, when one 
part is made very hot while another part is cool, is very likely to cause 
an explosion. 





THE SPECIAL AGENT. 
ITI. 
J. M. Dr C, 
E will now consider that part of a special agent’s duties which 

\) \ relates to the supervision of risks. We imagine that the 
necessity of this work is one of the reasons of a special’s appointment, 
and one of the chief justifications of his retention when directors hint 
at curtailment. 

Although the daily report system gives to the company a fuller idea 
of the nature of a risk than was formerly had by the monthly abstract, 
and places acompany in immediate knowledge of its liability, still the 
same urgent necessity of personal inspection by a competent man 
exists. Not so much founded ona fear that agents misrepresent as 
that the quality of the risk is not readily appreciated. 

A diagram does not show the building to be old and crumbling, 
unpainted, stovepipes protruding, sheds and rubbish adjacent. It is 
possible for a daily report describing a risk in a row of five frames, to 
pass the rating clerks on the strength of a well executed diagram and 
neatly written form, when personal inspection shows a nest of dilapi- 
dated frames on an inferior side street near the depot, containing three 
saloons and two unoccupied store-rooms, on which it is not creditable 
for any company to have a policy. 

We desire to discuss the manner of supervising rather than its im- 
portance, which is admitted. But first a word to special agents. 

That many special agents regard supervision as irksome and un- 


popular is too true. That many agents think it an infliction to be 





But special agents should dignify this 
Their ccmpanies ex- 


patiently borne is also a truth. 
work by zealous prosecution and manly defense. 
pect them to do so, and justly regard such work, properly done, as of 
incalculable benefit. Its purpose is to strengthen the company and add 
to the net surplus. This depreciation of an important work is trace- 
able to the fact that supervising agents have also considerable adjust- 
ing to do, which is a more exciting and pleasurable work, and enlarges 
their fame and acquaintances. To those not affected in this manner 
such work is nevertheless absorbing, both in mind and time, and seri- 
ously interferes with supervising. But this union of the two duties 
cannot and ought not to be avoided. A special agent who mingles 
among agents and is familiar with his risks should do all the adjusting 
he can, but he must not slight the supervising work, but on the contrary 
be at all times ready to accommodate the agent by looking at a certain 
risk, or examining some new line placed since the last regular visit. 

But as to the manner of supervision much depends on the special 
agent’s methods and manner, whether he popularizes this branch in 
the eyes of the agent and makes his coming a welcome and profitable 
visitation. 

There is one way to do it: apparently approve all the risks, make 
no criticisms to the agent, leave the impression that all is correct and 
satisfactory, and then goto the hotel and make sharp comments in 
your report to the company, order certain risks to be canceled at once, 
and impress the company with your efficiency(!)._ No more mischiev- 
ous plan could be pursued, hurtful to all parties, antagonistic, unfair 
and fatal to the interests of the company. 

Another and a good way is to have the agent accompany you. 
When a doubtful risk or rate occurs talk the mater over with him, get 
his views, give him yours, decide the fate of the risk before you leave 
the town, and endeavor to convince the agent of the correctness of 
your views. 

No agent should be so engrossed with other duties that he cannot 
spend a day or two in the service of the special agent. <A good pair of 
legs is better in this business than a horse and buggy. Every import- 
ant risk should be personally inspected and the building entered. 

Captious and flippant criticism should be avoided ; only serious and 
vital defects noticed, and good points commended. If you are ignor- 
ant of the particular hazard don’t pretend to know too much about it. 
Seek the foreman and ask him what he considers the greatest risk in 
his building. Ask him to explain certain machines and their uses. If 
your knowledge is first-class and you are sure of your facts you may 
be able, and it is your duty, to point out some vital defects and obtain 
guarantees of improvement. If the risk is clean, business apparently 
good, stock full, and no bad exposures, pass it unqualifiedly. If defec- 
tive in some particulars, advance rate on renewal or drop at expiration. 
If a tough risk, idle, ownership doubtful, or heavily encumbered, sur- 
roundings bad, grossly over-insured, instruct the agent to cancel the 
policy at once. If he is a conscientious agent he will not insure it 
again. If he has some company clamorous for more business, or one 
he does not particularly fancy, he will insure it over again, and that 
company’s loss will be your gain. If the special agent is too captious 
he can find fault with every risk and discourage a good agent. 

While the work is one of detail and individual merits or demerits 
general considerations should prevail. A money-making establish- 
ment, under the constant care of the owner who is an enemy to dirt 
and rubbish, and who enforces discipline, will generally be a safe risk 
to pass, even if deficient in some other particulars. 

Some cities have remarkable immunity from fires owing to a better 
class of buildings, superior citizenship, efficient fire department and 
ample water supply. In these cases a lower rate can be pardoned 
than in places of opposite conditions. These facts should influence 
largely. Where a company has long been represented by the agent, 
and you have become familiar with the drift of his business and 
learned to trust his judgment, supervision need not be so exact and 
comprehensive, but still the custom of visiting him once or twice a 
year should be kept up and an examination be made of any particular 
risk suggested by an inspection of the register. 

We like those agents who throw down their registers after the first 
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interchange of civilities, with the curt remark, “ those risks will bear 


inspection."’ While the business of some agents consists mostly of 


renewals, and requires little supervision—though there is always danger 
of over insurance and changed conditions—there are other places 
r quiring constant watch. The town is growing, it abounds in special 
hazards; the agent is a pushing, driving fellow, often branching out 
into new fields, the premiums have suddenly advanced from $500 to 
$1,500 or $2,000 per annum. Such places should be looked after 
sharply and frequently. 

You may have appointed a new agent. Drop in often the first year 
and see that he is started in the right direction. 

A special agent’s value is not always dependent on the carefulness 
and thoroughness of his routine work; he has his general influence of 
character and manner which should be healthful and encouraging to 
an agent, so that his mere presence and visit will be effective in 
building up his company in reputation and business. 

Some men have been so long in the field, or have such popular and 
engaging manners, such kindly natures, that simply a passing call, an 
hour’s chat, often produces a positive and salutary effect ; certainly 
does more and better service than a two-day’s visit from a disagreeable, 
though otherwise competent special, who thinks he knows it all and 
the agent knows nothing. This we call general supervision and not 
specially applied to risks. 

Finally, in supervision of risks we cannot unite the gift of prophecy 
to other accomplishments and foretell the risks which will burn, but 
bad risks can be weeded out, and if the good ones burn, there will be 
no reflection save that caused by the fire. 





REPORTS. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE CONVENTION. 
EIGHTH SESSION. 
; ‘HE eighth session of the National Insurance Convention began at 


St. Paul, Minn., on the 18th September ultimo. The following 
state officials were present: 


Samuel H. Row, of Michigan, president; Oliver Pillsbury, of New 
Hampshire, vice-president ; S. H. Rhodes, of Massachusetts, secretary ; 
J. W. Stedman, of Connecticut ; John A. McCall, of New York ; B. Les- 
lie, of Kentucky; Peter Doyle, of Wisconsin; J. J. Brinkerhoff, of Illi- 
nois; W. S. Relfe, of Missouri; Orrin T. Welch, of Kansas; and A. R. 
McGill, of Minnesota. 


President Row made an informal address on timely topics. 
The officers declined re-election, whereupon the following were elected 
for the ensuing year: 


President—Oliver Pillsbury, of New Hampshire. 

Vice-President—A. R. McGill, of Minnesota. 

Secretary—Orrin T. Welch, of Kansas. 

Executive Committee—Samuel H. Row, of Michigan, chairman ; Joshua 
Nye, of Maine; John W. Stedman, of Connecticut ; William S. Relfe, of 
Missouri ; and J, F. Smyth, ot New York. 


’ 


After recess an executive session was held. On opening the doors Pres- 
ident Pillsbury announced the following committees ; 


On Blanks—Rhodes, Welch, McCall, Leslie and Row. 

On Assets and Investments—Welch, McGill, Doyle, Stedman and Relfe. 

Rate of Mortality and Interest—McGill, Welch, Rhodes, Row and 
Brinkerhoff. 

On Legislation—Stedman, Rhodes, McCall, Relfe and Brinkerhoff. 

Miscellaneous—Doyle, Row, McGill, Leslie and Stedman. 


Mr. McCall then offered the following thoroughly sound and original (?) 
preamble and resolutions: 


Whereas, All of the assets of insurance companies chartered by any one 
of the United States can be reached by legal process by the citizens of any 
other of such states ; and, ; 

Whereas, The general prevalence of any such system will tend to com- 
pel its adoption by all of the states, and, to the ead that the citizens of 
States containing large cities may be protected to a justly proportionate 
extent, such states will be under the necessity of requiring relatively large 
deposits ; and, 

Whereas, Any such deposit, however small, interferes with the ability 
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of the company making the same to meet such losses as are liable to take 
place at any time in the course of its business ; and the general preva- 
lence of such system is liable to compel the companies complying there- 
with, in the event of a great fire, to suspend business and pass into bank- 
ruptcy on account of such unwise hypothecation of their funds ; and, 

Whereas, The ills threatening the policyholders in such companies are 
very great and disastrous, and the good to be obtained by them under any 
circumstances is but inconsiderable at the best ; therefore be it 

esolved, That in the judgment of this convention the system of state 
deposits by fire insurance companies chartered by any of the United 
States is unwise and should be discouraged and discontinued as tending 
to cause great disaster to the insured without being of any commensurate 
good ; also, 

Resolved, That the deposits required by any state of insurance compa- 
nies chartered by other governments, the entire assetsof which cannot 
be reached through any legal process by policyholders in the courts, 
should be in all cases held for the common benefit of all policyholders in 
the United States. 


Referred to committee on legislation, 

Mr. Welch then offered a series of resolutions embodying the views in 
relation to policyholders’ right to be secured, which he expressed in his 
latest official report, the substance of which is that companies should 
deposit their reserves with the authorities of the states where they are or- 
ganized, or with the United States government. Mr. Welch read a care- 
fully prepared paper, giving many figures and comparisons illustrative of 
the magnitude of the insurance interest. 

His resolutions were referred to the committee on legislation.. 


At the second day’s session the following resolutions were adopted as 
an expression of the views of the learned doctors assembled; 


Whereas, It appeers essential that the national convention of state 
officials, charged with the execution of insurance laws in their respective 
states, now assembled at St. Paul, Minn., for exchange of views, should 
give some public expression of their opinions regarding the management 
of companies. It is therefore 

Resolved, That while our confidence in the benefits to be derived from 
life insurance, honestly and efficiently managed, is in no way abated by 
the results of our examinations, we deem it incumbent upon us to 
denounce as radically wrong and without justification the excessive ex- 
penses heretofore attaching to the business, more particularly the enor- 
mous salaries, bonuses and percentages voted to themselves by the officers 
of a number of life insurance companies, far exceeding the money value 
of human skill and effort ; that it is our duty to censure such practices, 
and in our intercourse with the public to warn them against the corpora- 
tions which are using the contributions of the insured in this reprehensive 
manner. 

Resolved, That every effort to protect policy-holders should be earnestly 
made, and that the preservation of their rights is our paramount duty. 
That in view of the extraordinary expenses growing out of receiverships 
as lately developed, we deem it better to exhaust every method consistent 
with safety that will avoid the dissipation of trust funds by such exorbitant 
fees and charges. That the interests of policyholders in impaired life 
companies may be best subserved by change of management, and if 
necessary a pro rata diminution of the amount insured. 

Resolved, That we endorse the law passed by the Legislature of New 
York to prevent fire insurance companies from advertising as assets 
amounts that are not available for the payment of fire losses; also, the 
law enacted by the last Legislature of Michigan, giving to the insured 
equal rights with the companies in the cancellation of policies. That we 
advise the legislatures of our respective states to pass similar laws where 
the same are not in force. 

Resolved, That the enactment of a law by any state requiring insurance 
companies to make deposits for the special protection of policyholders of 
such state, thus creating preferred creditors, is pernicious in its results, 
and that such deposits should be allowed as assets only tothe extent of 
the liabilities in that state. 

-esolved, That the time has arrived when insurance companies should 
economize in theirexpenses, which, it is apparent, are in many cases out 
of proportion as Compared with those of other branches of business. That 
the insuring public are compelled to bear the burden without having any 
control over the same, and while the expenses in all other classes of busi- 
ness are reduced in accordance with the necessities of the times, the ratio 
of expense caused by excessive salaries and commissions, and demands 
of worthless insurance journals, make insurance companies the exception 
to the general rule. 

Resolved, That in all life insurance companies, partly stock and partly 
mutual, policyholders should have a voice in the election of officers and 
management of affairs. 

Resolved, That in our judgment, from the prospective rate of interest, as 
indicated by the successful efforts of the government in placing the four 
per cent loan, life insurance companies should not be permitted to declare 
dividends except from the surplus in excess of a four per cent reserve. 

It was also resolved that hereafter companies in their reports to state 
officials should report specifically the items making up their unearned 
premium funds, and also that hereafter the departments require detailed 
statements of salaries and commissions paid to officers of companies. 

A vote of thanks was returned to the retiring officers, to Commissioner 
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McGill for courtesies, and to the newspapers for reports of proceed- 
ings. 

As said yesterday, the commissioners from abroad have been thoroughly 
delighted with their visit to St. Paul, and several will remain a day or two 
longer to enjoy a visit to some of the beauties of which Minnesotians have 


such good reason to be proud. 
The next meeting is to be held at Providence, R.I., on the last Monday 


in August, 1878. 





FIRE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 


NORTHWEST. 
EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest convened at 
Ae the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, September 19, 1877. The meet- 
ing was called to order at 10.30 A. M. by Mr. Charles E. Bliven, president. 

Mr. George W. Hayes, the secretary. called the roll, and the following 
members were found to be present: 
President—Charles E. Bliven, Toledo, Ohio, general agent Howard in- 


surance company. ; 
Secretary and Treasurer—George W. Hayes, Milwaukee, Wis., special 


agent Franklin insurance company. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


George W. Adams, Tiffin, Ohio, general agent Connecticut insurance company. 

C. H. Case, Chicago, Ill., manager Royal insurance company. - 

W. T. Curry, Harrodsburg, Ky., state agent Insurance Company of North 
America and Pennsylvania insurance company. ; 

W. T. Clarke. Milwaukee, Wis., state agent Niagara insurance company. 

H. Clarkson, Topeka, Kan., state agent Atlas insurance company. * 

H. L. Moss, St. Paul, Minn., state agent National insurance company. 

I. S. Blackwelder, Chicago, Ill., superintendent agencies Scottish Commercial 
insurance company. 

Eugene Cary, Chicago, Ill., manager German-American insurance company. 

George A Holloway, Chicago, IIl., general agent Traders insurance company. 


MEMBERS, 


H. C. Alverson, Des Moines, Iowa, state agent N. W. National insurance co. 

Wn. Ashworth, Chicago, IIl., manager British America assurance company. 

A. S. Barry, Alon, Ill., general adjuster. 

J. B. Bennett, Chicago, Ill., general adjuster. 

J. P. Black, Chicago, Ill., adjuster Fireman's Fund insurance company. 

C. C. Blake, Decatur, I.l., state agent Niagara insurance company. 

A. C. Blodgett, Philadelphia, Pa., general agent Franklin insurance company. 

L. J. Bonar, Mansfieid, O., assistant state agent Insurance Company of North 
America and Pennsylvania insurance company. 

J. Mat.bett Brown, Chicago, Ill., general agent Imperial and Northern ins. cos. 

M. O. Brown, Chicago, Ill., general agent Westchrster insurance company. 

R. M. Buckman, Chicago, Ill , special agent Traders’ insurance company. 

J. B. Cas'leman, Louisville, Ky., manager Royal insurance company 

Thos. S. Chard, Chicago, IIl., manager Fireman's Fund insurance company. 

Geo. C. Clarke, Chicago, Ill., general agent London assurance corporation. 

W. E. Clifford, Evan ton, Ill., general agent Glens Falls insurance company. 

C. R. Critchell, Chicago, Ill., speci+l agent Atlan’ic insurance company. 

R. S. Cntchell. Chicago, Ill.. general agent Meriden insurance company. 

Martin Collins, St. Louis, Mo., general agent Fire Association of Philadelphia. 

W. B. Cornell, Chicago, Iil., superintendent North British and Mercantile ins. co. 

C. D. Cory, Hamilton, Ont.. secretary Canada Fire and Marine insurance co. 

W. T. Curry, Harrodsburg, Ky., state agent Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica and Pennsylvania insurance company. 

J.M. Dresser, Lafayette, Ind., general agent National insurance company. 

C. K. Drew, Evansville, Ind., secretary Evansville insurance company. 

Acthur C. Ducat, Chicago, IIl., general agent Home (N. Y.) insurance company. 

A. Du Mont, Mobile, Ala., secretary Mobile Underwriters. 

S.S. Eaton, St. Paul, Minn., state agent Manhattan insurance company. 

W. G. Ferguson, Chicago, Ill , general agent L»ncashire insurance company. 

E, P. Fereman, Cleveland, O., state agent Franklin insurance company. 

L. H. Fox, Detroit, Mich , state agent Insurance Company of North America and 
Pennsylvania insurance company. 

W. F. Fox, Chicago, Ill., general acjuster. 

W. B. French, Chicago, Ill., general adjuster. 

J. S. Gadsden, Chicago, Ill., general adjuster 42tna insurance company. 

A. Gardner Jr., Columbus, O., state gen: Hartford insurance company. 

George W. Hall, Chicagg, IIl., general adjuster. 

J. A, Hall, Watertown, Wis., state agent Home (N. Y.) insurance company. 

J. B. Hall, Columbus, O.. president Home insurance company. 

A. J. Harding, Chicago, IIl., general gent Springfield F. and M. insurance co. 

J. S. Harris, Chicago, Ill., manager Niagara insurance company. 

Edwin Hillyer, Waupun, Wis., state agent Continental insurance company. 

J. L. Holden, Chicago, IIl., state agent Insurance Company of North America. 

J. W. Holman, Milwaukee, Wis., state agent Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica and Pennsylvania insurance company, 

C. R. Hopkins, Chic.go, IIl., state agent Allemannia insurance company. 

T. Johnson, Chicag», IIl., assistant manager Royal insurance company. 

C. W. Marshall, Urbana, O., s‘ate agent Home (N. Y.) insurance company. 

Geo. F. McKnight, Chicago, IIl., state agent Alliance insurance company. 

L. D. Moody, Indian :polis, Ind., state agent Franklin insurance company. 

H. L. Moss, St. Paul, Minn., state agent National insurance company. 

Booth Nettleton, Chicago, Ill., state agent Firemans Fund insurance company. 

J. M. Newberger, La Porte, Ind , state agent German-American insurance co. 

C. W. Potter, Milwaukee, Wis., state agent Aitna insurance company. 

R. P. rter, Chicago, Ill., state agent German-American insurance company. 

A.P Redfield, Chicago, Ill., state agent Atlas insurance company. 

George E. Redfield, Chicago, IIl., manager Atlas insurance company. 

Jerome Root, DeKalb, Ill., state agent St. Paul F. & M. insurance company. 





P. C. Royce, Philadelphia, Pa., secretary Girard insurance company. 

J. H. Seelye, Chicago, Ill., general agent Imperial and Northern ins. cos. 

J.J. Shipherd, Cleveland. O., general agent F?neuil Hall insurance company, 

A. T. Smith, Chicago, Ill., general agent Fairfield Fire insurance company. 

R. J. Smith, Chicago, III , secretary Traders insurance company. 

T. H. Smith, Chicago, Ill., state agent N. B. & M insurance company. 

George K Snider, Cinciynati, O.. manager Niagara insurance company. 

O. A. S uthmavd. Milwaukee, W1s., state agent Watertown insurance company. 
S. H. Southwi:k. Chicago, Ill., general agent Un‘on insurance company. 

A. W. Spalding, St. Louis, Mo.. adjuster Franklin insurance company. 

H_ J. Straight, Chicago, Il., general agent Standard (N. J.) insurance company. 
Thos. Und+ rwood, Lafaye'te, Ind , state agent North B. & M. insurance company. 
F. H. Van Voorhees. Chicago, IIl.. state agent Phoenix insurance company. 

H. H. Walker, Indianapolis, Ind., state agent Home (N. Y.) insurance company. 
J. L. Whitlock, Chicago, Ill , state agent Royal insurance company. 

A. Williams, Chicago, IIl., superintendent Continental insurance company. 

John P. Williams, Janesville, Wis., state agent Home (Columbus) ins. co. 

J O. Wilson, Chicago, I1l., manager Mobile Underwri'ers. 

C. Witkowsky,Chicago, Ill., general agent Hamburg-Bremen insurance company. 


The executive committee then presented, through its secretary, Mr. 
Hayes, a report which consisted of the treasurer's report; a list of per- 
sons recommended for membership ; an assessment of five dollars on 
each member for expenses ; a recommendation that editors of insurance 
papers be made honorary members when they hand their names to the 
secretary, and a recommendation to drop from the roll all members two 
years in arrears. 

Correspondence of secretary then read. 
sisted of letters from the following who were unable to accept the invita- 
tion to be present: Thomas H. Montgomery, New York; Alfred G. 
Baker, Philadelphia; J. M. McLean, New York ; Henry A. Oakley, New 
York ; George T. Hope, New York; A. J. Woodworth, president New 
York State Association; J. W. Staples, San William C, 
Cooke, Texas; Edward S. Gay, Georgla. 

President Bliven then read his address, which was listened to atten- 


This correspondence con- 


Francisco ; 


’ 


tively and received at its close a well merited storm of applause. 

On the conclusion of the address Mr. Marshall took the floor and ex- 
pressed his gratification at being permitted to listen to so able an address, 
and in his eloquent manner thanked Mr. Bliven and moved that the ad- 
dress be printed in the proceedings of the convention. Judge Spaulding 
seconded the motion, and after an amendment by Judge Blodgett that it 
be referred to several committees of the president’s selection, the motion, 
as amended, prevailed. 

On motion of Judge Cary, the delegates from the National Board were 
awarded the privileges of the floor as such representives. 

The officers of the Chicago Fire Department and the Fire Insurance 
Patrol were tendered the courtesies of the floor on motion. 

The convention then adjourned to meet again at 2 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 

On the assembling of the convention, the chair announced the following 
committees on the president’s address : 

State Boards.—Waters, Moss, Spalding, J. Mabbett Brown, Brooks. 

Form of Policy.—Case, Blodget, Cary. 

A ssociation.—Marshall, Dumont, Adams. 

Obituary.(L. R. Morris,)—Wilson, Fox, Shipherd, (Edgar A. Hewitt)— 
R. J. Smith, George C. Clarke, A. J. Harding. 

Mr. William Thayer, the president of the Southern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, was introduced in a happy speech by M. J. O. Wilson, to which 
he responded in an equally happy vein. 

Mr. George A. Holloway then read a paper on Field Experience. 

Mr. William Ashworth read a paper on Fire Hazards of Woolen Mills. 

The expected paper on Local Boards was not forthcoming, and General 
Ducat had been prevented by illness from preparing a paper on Bricks 
and Mortar, the subject assigned to him. 

Mr. George Crooke read a report on Furnace and Heating Apparatus. 

A telegram of greeting from the Association of the Pacific was read, and 
it was ordered that an answer be sent by telegraph. 

Dr. C. C. Bombaugh, of the Baltimore Underwriter, read a paper on 
The Claims of Fire Insurance Practice to Professional Rank. 

Mr. J. Mabbett Brown and Mr. Henry M. Brooks were added to the 
Committee on State Boards. 

SECOND DAY. 
MORNING SESSION. 

After some important business, Mr. W. F. Fox read a paper prepared 
by Mr. Henry Robertson on Fire Underwriting in England, for which a 
vote of thanks was given to Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. David Beveridge presented a compilation of judicial decisions on 
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the current form of policy, which will doubtless prove of much value to 
underwriters, and which showed that he had devoted much pains-taking 
industry to its preparation. 

Mr. John O, Wilson read a paper on Legislation to Prevent Incendia- 
rism, and a lively and interesting discussion of it followed. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The discussion of Mr. Wilson’s paper was resumed and continued at 
eonsiderable length. 

Mr. R. J. Smith, of the committee appointed to prepare suitable ex- 
pressions on the death of Mr. Edgar A. Hewitt, and the death of Mr. 
Lewis R. Morris, of Detroit, read the committee’s report. 

The committee on Local Boards reported a recommendation that state 
boards be organized. 

Mr. R. S. Critchell reported on Oil Stoves. 

Mr. J. M. Dresser read a paper on Geology as Related to Fire Under- 
writing. 

Mr. Henry H. Hall read a paper on Statistics; their value in Fire 
Underwriting. 


THIRD DAY. 


A paper by Mr. Charles C. Hoskins on Lightning Rods was read by 
Mr. A. P. Redfield. 


Mr. J. W. Holman read a paper on Intuition in Fire Underwriting. 

Mr. W. B. Cornell read a paper on Fire Hazards in Saw Mills. 

Mr. Thomas C, Chard read a paper on Combinations. 

Mr. C. H. Case, of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution, 
made a report, the consideration of which was deferred until the next 
annual meeting. 

The following were elected the Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year: 

Henry H. Hall, New York; Benjamin Vernon, Michigan ; W. B. Cor- 
nell and C. H. Case, Illinois; O. J. Waters, Ohio; J. B. Castleman, 
Kentucky; C. H. Drew, Indiana; George A. Halloway, Missouri; H. 
Clarkson, Kansas; E. S. Page, lowa; John P. Williams, Wisconsin; S. 
S. Eaton, Minnesota; C. E. Bliven, A. W. Spaulding, and George C. 
Clarke, at large. 

Messrs. Case, Chard, Carey, Clarke, Cadstrom and Moody were 
appointed a committee to collect information relative to legislation for 
the prevention of incendiarism. 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing year : 


President—l\. S. Blackwelder, of Chicago, superintendent of the agencies 
of the Scottish Commercial Insurance company. 

Vice-President—J. M. Dresser, of Lafayette, Ind., general agent National 
Insurance company, of Hartford. 

Secretary and Treasurer—George W. Hayes, of Milwaukee, Wis., special 
agent Franklin Insurance company, of Philadelphia. 

In the case of the last officer, who was re-elected, the president was 
instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of the association. 


After the customary complimentary resolutions were passed the associ- 
ation adjourned sie die. 

After the adjournment of the association, the Executive Committee 
decided to hold the next annual meeting at the same place on the third 
Wednesday of September, 1878. 

We give the following copious extracts from the very able papers on 
various topics read before the association. They will well repay perusal : 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen of the Association : 


Following an example, now almost a law unto an executive of this 
association, I venture to submit for your consideration, a few thoughts 
suggested by the present status of our field work. 

We are brought again to very nearly that chaotic state in fire under- 
writing which existed at the date of, and which prompted the creation of 
this body. While this reverse has overtaken us, and demoralization in our 
business exists, we may feel assured that it is but one of those periodic 
changes sure to occur. If we profit by past experience. we shall be able 
to outride this storm also, and may soon hope to have fairer weather, 
followed by a reasonable degree of success, and by satisfactory results in 
our business. 

NATIONAL BOARD. 


That great conservator of insurance interests, the National Board ; from 
which so much has been expected, appears likely for a time at least, to 
come short of reaching the object of its mission. It does not become us 
to criticise the action of that body or the cause of its failure to zow work 
out a// the reforms its projectors and supporters claimed, or hoped for, 
In its active or energetic days, it did much to promote not only insurance, 
but public interests. Let us approve, and be glad, because of the great 











work it Aas done, and wherein it has failed—why, let the dead past bury 
its own dead. 

But there is no reason why a remedy for present ills and security for 
the future, may not be had; and just where every great interest has 
them—in organization—in the continuance and_ perfection of that organi- 
zation already at the command of the fire underwriters of the country; 
that, and that only, will give the requisite combination of talent, ex- 
perience, and wholesome rules, especially needful in a business like 
ours; carried on as it is, through agencies paid by a commission on gross 
receipts. 

A body composed of agency companies only ; created for the considera- 
tion of the more important principles which govern fire underwriting— 
the perfection of the form of policy ; collating judicial decisions thereon ; 
compilation of statistics ; securing the enactment and enforcement of well 
considered building laws; improvement and efficiency in fire depart- 
ments and water supply; and, also—if there can be assurance of good 
faith in adherence to it—devising a simple scheme for securing equality 
and uniformity in rates; based, as it should be, upon the characteristics 
of towns, the construction, occupancy and exposure of buildings—/aving 
the detail of application to subordinate bodies—but reserving promulgation 
to secure uniform and simultaneous action by members, could hardly fail 
to be a strong and compact body. It would be a conservator of pudlic 
interests as well as of ‘vsurance interests, and second in influence to no 
similar organization in this country. 


SUBORDINATE Boples, 


The subordinate bodies naturally required to do the detail work referred 
to, are state and local boards. 

If companies have felt, and wow feel, the need of organization among 
themselves; and value, as all do value, the organization of their local 
agents into local boards ; certainly their field men have also felt, and yet 
keenly feel, the secessity of just such cohesive action. If these men— 
embracing as they do, some of the best talent given to fire underwriting 
are competent to act individually for their respective companies ; why are 
they not just as competent, when governed by proper rules, to act ina 
collective capacity in all matters pertaining to their field work ? 

Who of you does not look back with pride and with pleasure, upon 
the very satisfactory condition of the business of your respective com- 
panies during the existence of the old state boards? Compare the situa- 
tion then, with that of to-day, and mark the contrast. 

Who of you does not wish for a return of a similar organization, where- 
in, having the confidence of your fellows, and collectively multiplying the 
the watch over the business in your charge, you could restore such a 
satisfactory condition of that business? Will you ever succeed in that 
result until a like order of things is restored ? 

And when we éxzow that many of the valuable reforms brought about 
by the National Board—such as schedule rating ; concurrence in written 
forms of policies; uniform codes for local boards and for state boards ; 
compilation of statistics in regard to fire departments and water supply ; 
uniform building laws; classification of cities and towns according to 
their characteristics—had their ortginal inception, if not their enforcement, 
in the state boards, is it at all surprising that we wish fora return of a 
system of organ:zation, which, if properly managed, would prove invaluable 
to the agency business of fire underwriting in this country ? 

If such bodies could be made to embrace territory geographically and 
commercially alike, or extending over more than one state, they would 
embrace the field men of companies covering a wide territory with but 
few agencies ; and also local companies, as well as those having a depart- 
mental organization, but not wishing membership in the central body ; 
thus securing extended co-operation, more equitable division of expense 
and labor, and correcting at least one radical defect of the old state board 
organization. 

It is true the state board system had its defects ; what kindred organi- 
zations have not? But with all its faults—which might have been easily 
cured, in part, at least—it was termed, and justly so, “ the right arm of the 
National Board.” Whenever that useful member is cut off, the body suf- 
fers a shock and a loss of vitality from which it rarely recovers. 

I am aware that this is a delicate subject for field men to discuss ; but I 
have said so much in regard to state boards, because, with many of you, I 
firmly believe that ov/y by the aid of such bodies can a National Board be 
successfully maintained. 

No general organization ever did succeed, or ever can succeed, without 
the aid of subordinate bodies to do the detail work necessary to success. 

Local boards are, unquestionably, required for a proper transaction of 
the business of agency companies; and the experience of the past seven 
vears has shown to agents that such bodies are necessarily in their inter- 
est, by preventing injudicious competition among themselves. 

RATES. 

Since our last meeting, rates have become open, in one place after ano- 
ther, until it is doubtful whether adherence to established rates is any 
where now the rule. 

Following blindly a reckless competition—notwithstanding the declin- 
ing value of all kinds of insurable property—underwriters have not justi- 
fied the rigid adherence for a time, to rates varying from twenty-five to one 
hundred per cent above those which now obtain. Failing to maintaina 
position they ought never to have assumed, some may now be often found 
struggling for business, with the veriest “ wild cat” in the field. 

To preach that indemnity shall be sold not to the highest, but to the 
lowest bidder, or for what a customer may choose to pay, does not require 
a high order of talent. But to practice such a doctrine and save a 
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company from bankruptcy would prove far beyond the skill of the ablest 
underwriter. 

Advocates of such “ free trade” notions appear to forget that indemnity 
ts not of fluctuating value, subject, like an article of merchandise, to a law 
of supply or demand—that, when a policy is issued, further care in regard 
to the risk cannot be dismissed. On the contrary, it is an endorsement 
of the solvency of the assured, in the happening of a certain event within 
a given period of time ; with a remainder over, in the shape of a contin- 
gent liability of about 60 to 100, or the average percentage of premiums 
required to pay losses ; and over which, for the rest of the term, the insurer 
has no control. 

Insurance is a necessity—the protection it affords is invaluable; and 
like everything else worth having, costs something. That cost, and a rea- 
sonable profit, must be paid by the assured. Whenever a company or its 
agents sell insurance below an adequate rate for the risk assumed, it may 
be set down as a fact that they place the truest measure of value upon the 
indemnity that will be furnished when a loss occurs. 

The policy or indemnity of one solvent company is really worth no more 
or less than that of a similarly solvent company. Hence, if there be any 
virtue in good management, conservative practice, furnishing reliable in- 
surance to property owners, and making reasonable dividends to stock- 
holders—all of which are absolutely necessary to the business—certainly 
there should be some guide, or limit, in fixing rates, beyond which the un- 
derwriter ought not to go. 

In other kinds of business, combination of capital and talent are neces- 
sary to chearpen a product. Surely organization, combined experience and 
wholesome rules, propezly enforced, should enable an association of com- 
panies to furnish indemnity at quite as low a rate as any single company 
with only an individual experience. 

The reverse of this seems to have been true in practice, and individual 
or independent companies, profiting by the work of the National Board, 
have built themselves up by making required discriminations, both as to 
towns as well as risks; and thus been enabled to shade established rates, 
inequitably fixed under a form of tariff, which lacked the elements of just 
such discrimination; and so gained not only popular sympathy, but an 
undue share of business, not warranted by their experience or financial 
strength. 

To one having a practical survey of the field, and who views the differ- 
ent characteristics of towns as well as of risks, a remedy for this error in 
the tariff could be secured, we believe, by a well-devised scheme of 
schedule rating, based upon a standard for a city and a standard fora 
building, with minimum charges for deficiencies in an individual city or 
building. The detail work in the appiication of such a rule need not be 
difficult, as experience has shown wherever it has been fairly tried; the 
only opposition to the system occurs where it has not been tested. This 
work, we repeat, should be done by surveyors of local boards in the 
larger places, and by district committees of state boards, in co-operation 
with local agents, in smaller towns ; and the promulgation of rates so fixed, 
made simultaneously and uniformly, as well as confdential/y, to members 
of the association. 

Every city, town and risk, would then stand upon its individual merits, 
and companies could rely upon an adequate rate being made in accordance 
with the hazard of each risk ; hence very much of the expense of super- 
vision would be avoided. Reduction of rate would be the result of a re- 
duction of hazard. If, in addition, companies would also decide not to 
employ axy one who might be found violating such a rule, adherence to 
rates would not be difficult. 

It may be said that local agents control the business of companies ; 
hence the impracticability of enforcing rules or rates, It is true they con- 
trol the solicitation of the business; but when companies, as is often the 
case, decline to assume a risk in violation of established rules or rates, 
the control, so-called, proves to be only a nominal one. 


RETROSPECT. 

* * * * + ~ * * x 

Let us review a little. From various data we learn that, prior to 1810, 
fire underwriting in this country paid a prcfit, and companies prudently 
laidSby a surplus to meet extraordinary losses, From 1810 to 1830 nume- 
rous Companies were formed, and rates were so reduced that many were 
compelled to use their surplus in payment of dividends. During this pe- 
riod the profit did not average three per cent. From 1830 to 1850, the 
whole amount of premiums received in the United States and Canadas, 
with many millions of capital besides, was required to meet losses. As a 
net result, the business from 1791 to 1850 not only paid no profit, but ac- 
tually made a large loss of capital. 

From 1850 to the present time, most of you are familiar with the result, 
having had personal experience therein. Coming nearer to the present 
time, it may not be out of place here to add that a chart, lately published, 
shows that in 1875 there were 102 companies doing business in the state 
of New York, of which only 72 had seen 10 years’ experience—the “ sur- 
vivors of a decade.” An analysis of that experience also shows that nearly 
one half of these survivors had actually declined in their gross assets from 
one to 61 per cent. Official reports, giving the result of business for 1876, 
show that of the whole number of companies, as therein set forth, more 
than 25 per cent transacted it at a loss, 

Let us take another view. Statistics, compiled from various sources, 
show that up tothe present time about 4,000 insurance companies have 
been organized to do business in this country, of which less than one 
quarter, or 981—479 stock, 502 mutual—are now in existence. Fully 75 
per cent of these have only a local business ; less than 10 per cent have 
cash assets to the amount of half a million; and not over 10 per cent have 








achieved a national reputation. Probably not 50 per cent of the compa- 
nies doing an agency business in 1870 can be found among the agency 
companies to-day. 

But three of the companies doing a general agency business in 1845 con- 
tinue in the field. And it is a curious fact that one of these three was the 
first company to place policies in the hands of agents for issue, was the 
first company to place an agency in Chicago, and issued a policy covering 
the first brick house erected in the city. It has at least two agencies, 
established more than 50 years ago; and what is more remarkable, has 
had only two agents—father and son—in each case. 

But while the mortality among companies has been great, the increase 
of business has been tremendous, and requires now nearly 25,000 persons 
to transact it, more than one third of whom are within the territory cov- 
ered by this association. 

The contingent liabilty of fire insurance companies doing business in 
the United States is greater than the aggregate of the funded debt of the 
general government, of all the states and cities, and of all the railroads in 
the country. It is also a sum greater than the entire taxable valuation of 





personal property in the United States, as shown by last census, Even 
this immense sum is possibly an underestimate. A list of some 200 com- 
panies shows an average of upward of $28,000,000 each, at risk. If we 


assume that the 981 companies of which we have record will average but 
one third of this amount, their contingent liability will reach nearly 
$10,000,000,000o—a sum exceeding the taxable valuation of vea/ property 
according to the last census. 

This liability companies are called upon to discharge, at a rate which 
during the average life-time of those present, would aggregate a sum 
approximating that of the funded debt of the general government. 

The losses for 1876, per Chronicle tables, were nearly $64,000,000, of 
which more than $34,000,000 fell upon insurance companies. 

We think the amount of loss as given does not reach the actual destruc- 
tion of property by fire. Anascertained percentage of loss upon the tax- 
able valuation of property, indicates the amount to be a sum much larger 
than the interest upon the National debt. This is a strain upon the 
vitality of the country, which demands the serious and earnest attention 
of our people. 

An investigation into this percentage, based upon statistics compiled 
from official sources, reveals the startling but very interesting fact, that 
such percentage is so nearly uniform in various states and cities where 
these statistics were obtained, as to indicate the existence of a reliable law 
of average in regard to this matter. It also shows that wherever the per- 
centage exceeded the average the aggregate losses and expenses of that 
locality exceeded the aggregate premium receipts. 

Would it not be well for the Association to have a special committee in- 
vestigate this subject further, and report at our next meeting? If the view 
herein given shall then be verified, it is not unlikely the work of the As- 
sociation will have an important bearing upon the future of fire underwrit- 
ing in this country. 

In connection with the loss question, we venture the assertion, that the 
total amount of losses paid by insurance companies now in existence will 
reach a sum more than five times the amount of capital invested in the 
business. 

* * % + % % ¢ * 
Dury oF THE STATE, 
* * %& * * * x ‘ x 

The state owes to insurance, that it shall be entitled to the same legal 
rights and privileges granted to every other kind of business. 

The state owes to insurance, that it shall not be burdened with taxes not 
legally imposed upon other organizations. A tax of three percent upon 
gross premium receipts of insurance companies—after deducting the 60 per 
cent for losses, and 30 per cent for expenses—shown by the record of years 
to be necessary—is a tax of 30 per cent upon the net premium receipts; a 
burden we affirm, laid upon no other kind of business in this or any other 
country. The manifest injustice of such a tax is too apparent for discus- 
sion. If taxation without representation is tyranny, taxation upon the 
gross receipts of any kind of business is a political blunder ; it is more, it 
is a political crime. 

The state owes to insurance, and to those secking its benefits, the preven- 
tion of the organization of insolvent companies—or those without an ade- 
quate capital invested in bonds issued by the United States, or by the 
state under whose law such company may be incorporated. 

In his address to the Underwriters Association of the South, at their 
last meeting, President Castleman very truly said: “ We have too many 
companies.” Certainly we have too many indiflerent companies, and we 
are of the opinion that the records will show, as a rule, that only sack com- 
panies fail. Scarcely a conservatively managed company can be found 
among the numerous failures during the year. 

In a list of nearly five hundred fire insurance companies which have a 
supposed legal organizativn, and ask the patronage of the public; can be 
found e/even that are actually worthless, fourteen others that are insolvent, 
eight with less than $1,000 net surplus, #zefeex with less than $5,000, 
twenty-eight with less than $10,000, ¢hirty-four with less than $15,000, and 
fifteen with less than $20,000 net surplus. 

What an exposition of fraudulent organization and incompetent man- 
agement. More than go per cent of those who engage in business fail— 
result of inexperience. Hence, so long as companies can be organized 
without strict legal requirement as to solvency, and are managed by offi- 
cers without experience, a like proportion of failures among such compa- 
nies will necessarily follow. 

A shrinkage of only 10 per cent in the assets shown by each of these 
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500 companies on the first day of January last would make more than ove- 
third of the whole number insolvent. If government bonds have declined 
in value some five per cent during the past year, certainly a decline of 10 
per cent is not too much to estimate on miscellaneous securities. 

The laboring class, those most needing the benefits of insurance in case 
of loss by fire, are those oftenest imposed upon by bankrupt or worthless 
companies ; because they have not the data as to their solvency, and are 
thus subject to the cupidity of designing persons. Hence, their only pro- 
tection will be in the enactment of wise laws, preventing the formation of 
concerns with no basis of capital, and permitting the incorporation of 
only such as can issue a policy as reliable as a government note or bond. 

Insurance companies being semi-public institutions, should, as national 
banks are, be required to publish such a statement of their financial con- 
dition as will plainly show what their assets consist of; what their liabil- 
ities of all kinds, including capital, are ; and the wef surplus or deficiency, 
as the case may be. 

The state owes to insurance, the property owner, and tu éése//, the enact- 
ment and enforcement of well considered building laws, as a prevention 
of great fires, and a consequent destruction of taxable value. 

Some of the members of this association have done good service in this 
matter. The effect of their work can be seen in many places ; and as they 
sum up the result of their labors they are encouraged to go on, not only 
with increased vigor, but also to press their example upon every member 
of this body; and to use every inducement possible to enlist them in the 
work of urging upon the state the passage of a uniform law regulating the 
construction of buildings. Our efforts in this direction should be made 
in season and out of season; even to the extent of making the object to be 
gained a “hobby.” The end will justify the means. 

The state owes to insurance that laws be enacted providing for a judicial 
inquiry into the origin of fires. Such laws are upon the statute books of 
some of the states, and ought to be found among the laws of every state. 
They provide a simple and inexpensive mode of investigating the cause 
of fires, and perpetuating testimony, available when the occurrence is 
fresh in the mind; but now too often beyond reach on a day of trial. If 
these laws were more generally adopted, we might very soon find in them 
a preventive of the crime of arson, so prevalent and yet so difficult of 
proof. 

The state owes to insurance the enactment of more stringent laws for the 
punishment of the crime of incendiarism. It may be, as my predecessor 
advocated, that the remedy for this evil shall be found in a law prohibit- 
ing over-insurance, or the payment of more than three-fourths of the 
ascertained loss. The views he expressed have attracted the attention, 
not only of the public press, but of state officials. As he aptly said, “let 
the state go to the heart of this subject.” 

The state owes to insurance, as well as to the people, an abatement of the 
“tramp nuisance.” These pestiferous characters are the cause of numer- 
ous losses to our companies, as well as to communities, and their penal 
treatment is a proper subject for our consideration. The people have a 
common interest with underwriters in their suppression. 

* % * * x ¥ x * x 
FORM OF PoLicy. 


Not a little progress has lately been made toward a more perfect form 
of policy ; and it is creditable to the association that the views from time 
to time discussed by this body have had much weight. 

The work of revision goes on with reasonable speed ; and we may hope 
that no great period of time will elapse before a fairly perfect form “ that 
shall be as short and simple as is consistent with a due regard to the pro- 
tection of the interests of both parties” will be used. ‘ The company 
that inaugurates the form of policy stating in 1 reasonable space, and with 
concise and clear language, just what both parties are bound to do, will, in 
the end, reap the reward of its labors.” 

* * * * * * x x * 
OIL STOVES. 


An insidious danger, in the shape of oil stoves, of great variety—which 
are coming into quite general use—merits some decisive action on the 
part of underwriters, in regard to giving permits for such use. It may 
be difficult to say which are good, bad or indifferent ; but from the num- 
ber of fires, fatal and minor accidents, of record in the public press; as 
well as in our increased loss account ; it would seem that we can not go 
far astray, if we make no discrimination, and refuse permission to the 
whole as a class. 

Competent committees of underwriters, as well as experts have, time 
and again, expressed the opinion that such stoves cannot be made safe; 
experience year by year confirms their action. 

* a x 7 »~ ~ ~ 7 
OBITUARY. 

The saddest duty devolved upon an executive of a body like this, is 
to announce the death of one of its members; and it causes a deeper pain 
when that member happens to have been closely allied by ties of profes- 
sional and personal friendship. Such duty falls to my lot at this time. 

Lewis R. Morris, one of the oldest members of this association, died at 
his home in the city of Detroit, Michigan, on the morning of April 24th 
last. His last moments were cheered by the presence of a devoted wife, 
loving children, and dear friends. His decease was not entirely unlooked 
for; yet it caused a shock to those near to him, from which they will 
scarcely recover. 


President Bliven here followed with a brief biographical sketch and a 
fitting tribute to Mr. Morris. 








Proper allusion was also made to the death of Mr. Edgar A. 
Hewitt. 

ASSOCIATION, 

This association has been justly termed the “normal school of the pro- 
fession,” and one whose members do most of their thinking on wheels. 
Its influence as a conservator in the field-work of fire underwriting, is telt 
on every hand. Being an impartial body, reforms advocated by it can the 
more easily be carried forward to successful adoption. Our greatest 
strength lies in the absence of legislative authority ; it makes our moral 
power irresistible. 

What has been said in regard to the morals of other kinds of business 
will apply with equal force to ours. 

We should permit no sympathy between honesty and dishonesty, nor 
compromise between right and wrong. We must contend for principles, 
and strive for fair and square dealing among agency companies, and be- 
tween agents. Let us without hesitancy, brand it as a wrong to sella 
policy below a fair rate, and then compel the assured, in the settlement 
of a loss, to a contribution of what is necessary to pay cost and a profit. 
Such a practice cannot be considered economical in its results, to either 
the assured or insurer. 

It is a wrong for a company or its agents to agree with an associate to 
be governed by rules and rates. dictated by combined experience, and 
then violate such agreement with impunity. It is dishonest to allow 
many acts of malpractice in our business, which daily come to light upon 
the slightest investigation. 

We confidently affirm, that it is as easy, and far more creditable, for a 
company and its agents to do an honest and legitimate business. 

It need not be said that such a business cannot be made profitable. 
Those who make the assertion betray their own inherent dishonesty ; and 
uttera base slander upon those old “time-tried, and fire-tested” com- 
panies that have existed for more than half a century, and that stand to- 
day at the very apex of the business. 

As there is no royal road to knowledge, neither is there any royal road 
to success; those who attempt the “short cut” generally fail. 

Yet it seems to be true that there exists a class of companies willing 
to let rapid accumulation of premiums outweigh every other considera- 
tion. They are parasites upon legitimate underwriting, and should be 
held up to public scorn. Competition with such 1s hardly justifiable from 
the stand point of safety ; hence conservative management rarely consents 
to it. 

Perhaps some of us in the field are not immaculate in this respect, and 
are found at this time expressing a desire to enter upon such a competi- 
tion. When we solicit a discretion in the matter of rules, rates and risks, 
which shall be governed solely by our individual experience and judg- 
ment, we endeavor to show the prospect of a largely increased volume of 
premium receipts ; but increased liability, and enlarged loss accounts are 
left to take care of themselves. We seem to forget that every other field 
man will ask for like discretion from his company, in order to meet ours. 
The result of such injudicious competition will be a rapid reduction of a// 
rates below a paying basis; a consequent reduction of commissions to 
our local agents, and finally insolvency to companies, and a loss of our 


own occupation. 
* * * x * rN * x * 


FURNACES AND HEATING APPARATUS. 
By Mr. GEORGE CROOKE. 


So far as I can see, the questions relate solely to detail of construction— 
chiefly the sufficient isolation of radiating surfaces, or rather, the sufficient 
separation of such surfaces from bodies capable of combustion. This 
may be, either by an ample air space, wherein the hot air shall be cooled 
and diffused before reaching any combustible substance, or, by interposing 
a non-combustible, which is at the same time, relatively, a non-conductor 
of heat, or which reflects it. Nothing is better known than this, and 
what remains in doubt is solely the question of sufficiency. And here 
no rule can be laid down, since much will always depend upon the 
amount of work required of the apparatus. It is at this point that differ- 
ences arise between the builder, (who views his work from the point of 
usefulness,) and the underwriter, who, ignoring the utility of it, sees only 
the fire hazard, and where both may fall into error. The former from 
regarding the apparatus as having its functions always in a normal con- 
dition, and healthfully performing the amount of work designed, and no 
more ; the latter, from regarding it as altogether to prone to fits of excite- 
ment, during which it will exhibit extraordinary energy, and greatly change 
its relation to surrounding objects. It is no doubt true that every fire 
may get beyond the control of the “ Department,” and it would therefore 
seem that the point of sufficieucy must be placed where the heat given 
off under the influence of the greatest combustion of which the apparatus 
is capable, shall be insufficient to ignite surrounding objects. But I 
think it would be erroneous to condemn a furnace, for instance, solely 
because its arrangements did not comply with this condition. A great 
deal may depend upon*degrees of latitude, and a furnace may be harmless 
as an infant at Cairo, which, at Duluth, under precisely similar surround- 
ings, would be nothing less than a fire-fiend. At the former place, the 
surrounding temperature would cause a speedy announcement of an 
excessive radiation, while at the latter, a very much greater radiation 
might pass unobserved. Prof. Draper says: “The emission of light and 
heat by a self-luminous solid, as its temperature rises, is in greater pro- 
portion than the mere difference of temperature.” ‘“ The quantity of heat 
radiated by a mass of platinum in passing from 1,000° to 1,300° is nearly 
equal to the amount it gives out in passing from common temperature up to 
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1,000°.” “If the quantity of heat radiated at g80 (at which in a dark 
room it becomes seif-luminous) be taken as unity, it will have increased 
at 1,440° to 2.5, at 1,900’ to 7.8 at 2,360 to 17.8 nearly.” ‘At 2,590 the 
brilliancy of the light would be more than thirty-six times as great as at 
1,900°” ‘There is something here worth noting, since the accidental tem- 
perature resulting from carelessness, inattention or ignorance, which may 
occur anywhere—and the unnoticed, but very high temperature, which 
may result from the existence of a very low surrounding temperature, are 
doubtless important considerations in all arrangements for heating, wher. 
the heat is applied through radiating surfaces. Doubtless, also, the 
highest probability of danger should be regarded as the lowest of safety. 
It is evident, also, that the volume of air to be heated by a furnace would 
have an important place in the estimate of probabilities, as would also 
the constancy of the supply, since in the prevailing fashion of making 
cold air ducts of wood, the arrest of the passage of cold air to the heater 
(when the latter is at a great heat) by closing its gateway, would at once 
introduce serious disturbance and danger, but much more if the outflow 
of heated air were also in part or wholly arrested at the same time. The 
cold air ducts never should be of wood, but of masonry or metal. 

7 * * ~ . * re re * “ * 


It would seem that where any metalic vehicle for carrying heated air 
which is liable to rise to the temperature of ignition, passes through 
woodwork, some insulator or poor conductor of heat should be interposed 
between it and any combustible substance. This might be by a block of 
marble, or a frame work of cement or brick, through which the pipe could 
pass and leavea small air space, and having, where needed, a fitting 
receptacle for the tin chamber immediately beneath or against the register. 
A framework of brick for floors should be compactly laid upon strong 
iron brackets, supported by the joists. For stove pipes, passing floors 
and partitions, some such methods are very desirable and are occasionally 
met with, although the form of “ ventilator” so known, lately coming into 
use for floors, and being nearly or quite open at the lower edge, obviates 
much of the objection which lay against the old style, in which masses of 
fine lint, spiders’ web and other combustibles were wont to congregate. 
Whatever insulator is used should be of the entire depth of the joists and 
and floor—that is, of the woodwork it protects, so as to admit of har- 
monious finish above and below. Where, as frequently happens in 
dwelling, tin hot air ducts to upper rooms, are placed vertically between 
the laths of partitions, no adequate protection seems possible, though I 
have never known of a fire arising from such an arrangement. 

There are many safety contrivances for protecting exposed woodwork, 
but most frequently zinc, tin or sheet-iron nailed flat upon the wood. This 
is often scarcely better than no protection at all—occasionally much 
worse—but in ordinary cases would be amply sufficient, if, instead of be- 
ing laid close to the wood, an air space were left between the metal and 
the woodwork, through which free circulation could take place. When, 
however, the relative positions of the surfaces is such that an amount of 
heat might be imparted to that one designed for protection sufficient to 
convert it into a powerful radiator, it is evident that it then becomes 
merely a means of transmitting the heat—a regular “ wolf,” one may say, 
“in sheep’s clothing.” The danger would be greatly increased under such 
circumstances, if the method provided for protection (as may sometimes be 
seen) included an air space but no free circulation, since the tightly enclosed 
space would be liable to become a chamber of very hot air. It may be 
useful to bear in mind the general similarity which obtains between light 
and radiant heat. “ Both are propagated in straight lines through any 
homogeneous medium.” “ Both are capable of reflection and refraction. 
The focus for light is found to be also the focus for heat.” “The metals 
which are the best reflectors of light, are the best reflectors of heat, the 
laws of reflection being the same for each.” ‘The reflecting power of 
different substances varies with the angle of incidence in the same degree 
for heat as for light.”. It may also be worthy of note, that “ rays of heat 
which have once been transmitted by a subtance will readily pass through 
a second plate of the same material with little or no loss,” 

The inquiry has occurred to me that peculiar effect might be produced 
by heat radiated from planes having a mutual obliquity toward each other, 
and meeting at their lower edges, as sometimes occurs on furnace decks ; 
and, whether, partly through the principle of reinforcement, a column of 
heat might be produced having its greatest concentration approx:mately 
central above the surfaces? I remember a fire caused by a furnace of 
such construction, which it seemed difficult to account for, except upon 
the hypothesis of some such combination. 

The same principles as have been alluded to apply to fire places, and 
the radiations taking place from heat imparted from the grate to the un- 
derlying and surrounding substances, (generally brick and marble, which, 
though poor conductors comparatively, are subject to intense heat, often 
long continued.) You may remember a fire being started, about four 
years since, in a new hotel just claiming to be one of the most perfect 
Structures of the kind in the west, in one of our-large western cities, from 
heat transmitted through the brickwork beneath the grate, to wood with 
which the brick was in contact in one of the parlors. It was more than an 
hour in that case before the location of the fire was ascertained, after it 
was known to exist by the smoke pouring into upper chambers, which it 
reached through circuitous channels between the floors, ceilings and par- 
titions, finding outiets through openings in the plumber’s work in the 
building. It is evident that no wood should have been there, but the ma- 
sonry was exceptionally inadequate, it being, I believe, only half brick in 
thickness. 

In steam heating it would seem sufficient, as to the radiators and steam 
pipes, if they be all entirely free of wood or other combustible substances ; 
but this much is doubtless essential whenever live steam is used, as it is 





to be apprehended that, in most cases, the steam, on occasion, may be 
superheated to an alarming degree. 

With reference to flues and chimneys, which seem to belong in a mea- 
sure to this subject, there is perhaps not sufficient notice taken of the ex- 
pansive power of heat—of the precipitations and crystalizations which 
take place from the products of combustion, nor of the explosive gases 
which they generate. Doubtless a very large proportion of fires reported 
as occurring from defective flues might be traced to such causes, as the de- 
posits are of such a character as to burn with exceeding intensity when 
once ignited. These deposits vary in kind and characteristics, with the 
kinds of fuel used, and it would be an interesting study to follow their 
formation as resulting from the burning of different kinds of coal and 
wood, and to note the occasions and forms of accident in flues and chim- 
neys arising from such deposits when in combustion. Such a study car- 
ried out with sufficient knowledge of chemistry, would probably produce 
information of value to underwriters, but in the meantime it is of great 
importance that chimneys and flues should be made with greater thickness 
of walls than is generally the case, and so compactly built and tied toge- 
ther as to resist great internal pressure—they should have sufficient inte- 
rior space for emergent as well as ordinary use, and the brickwork should 
be so arranged by breaking joints, that no common accident will create a 
passage for sparks or flame. A better plan is to have a metallic or other 
inner smoke stack where practicable. 

But all this is a common experience which no one needs to have told to 
him. It seems almost an impertinence to have reduced it to writing, and 
is submitted solely to evidence a “willing mind” to perform the duty 
assigned to me. 

Mr. C. H. Case led the discussion of this paper. He said: 

I would say the capacity of the furnace to receive cold air is a very im- 
portant item in its safety. Now, I mean by that the distance between the 
outer covering and the fire-pot. There are furnaces constructed, and in 
the market, that I do not believe can be made safe in any ordinary use with 
a good draught in the chimney, The capacity of the receiver of cold air 
in the chimney is so small and so circumflected that the air must emerge, 
heated to a very high degree of temperature ; and hence is unsafe. Now, 
I wish to render that point emphatic for your attention. It may not be 
new to any one of you, but it has been called to my attention within the 
last few years. 

Second—Immediately connected with that is the size of the cold-air flue. 
A furnace may be ever so fine and firmly constructed to receive a large 
quantity of air, but if you deny the air—shut it ofi—by the size of the cold- 
air flues being too small, of course the air that passes through must be 
heated to too high a temperature. They should certainly be large enough 
to convey the cold air through the furnace in sufficient quantities to keep 
the air at a proper temperature, and not to have it too highly heated. 

Third—The location of the opening into the cold air, and the cold-air 
flue—how that is situated. Frequently the cold-air flues comes up 
from the furnace so that there is a tendency, as it were, to balance some- 
what. The draught, instead of going up the chimney goes out into the 
cold air. That is often increased by being located so that the wind, or 
the current of air passing on the outside will pass by this opening, drawing 
the hot-air through the furnaces into the cold-air flue. 

Now, I have numerous instances in my mind of school houses, being 
ignited in that way, where the cold-air flue opens under wooden steps 
outside, and in that locality, or something ef that kind. Upon that point 
I need say nothing further. 

Fourth—The construction of the hot-air pipes. They should be so 
fastened that the degree of heat will not unsolder them. They should 
be always fastened together with rivets; not only doubled, but fastened 
so that they will not be melted. As they are put up in buildings fre- 
quently, they may be easily dissolved with a little extra heat. 

/ifth—The avoidance of knees, or short turns, which, of course, will 
induce heat at the points where the short turns are made. 

Sixth—The ventilation of the room into which the hot air is discharged 
affects the safety. 

Now, you may not think that, but it is true, and perhaps alt of you do, 
if the heated air cannot be drawn out of the room, or cannot pass, as a 
consequence the air is heated to too high a temperature, as it passes 
through a furnace with all of the other elements good. Hence, in furnace 
war-1ing, the house should have proper ventilation to draw out the air so 
that there can be a circulation of air through; such as grates or ventila- 
tors in the baseboards. Otherwise the heat would be increased in that 
way. 

Another point which J want to make a little more emphatic than per- 
haps the paper does, is the size of the smoke flue. I have frequently 
examined, in this city, risks that I have declined, from the fact that the 
smoke flue, eight inches square or twelve inches square, was inadequate 
to do the duty that not less than twenty-four inches should do, for steam 
heat or something of that kind. I do not think that any furnace flue 
should be less than eight by twelve inches, or better, twelve inches 
square, if it is to be square. Of course the tile now manufactured, with 
the smooth surface inside, is far preferable for a furnace flue. 


Mr. A. P. Redfield directed attention to the fact that in some circum- 
stances steam pipes would ignite wood. 
LEGISLATION TO PREVENT INCENDIARISM. 


By J. O. WILSON. 
* * * * * * * * * 


The present laws are not wise or effective, because they do not take 
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intelligent cognizance of the incendiary, his motives, and his accomplice. 
Now who is the creature who makes all this mischief and ruin, and who 
goes so unhindered and unchallenged by the law. There are two things 
concerning him which I desire especially to unfold. 

First—He is respectable. 

Second—He is a man with a motive. 

It is so natural to associate ill-looks with ill-deeds, that we do not con- 
ceive of an incendiary except as a man who betrays some sign outwardly. 
But the dogged, reckless, unclean, conscienceless look, the outward sign 
of the inward villain, does not usually mark the incendiary. The greater 
criminals in this line are generally very respectable ; so respectable that 
they excite no suspicion when procuring their policies. So respectable, 
that an open accusation against them, of arson and incendiarism, seems 
to all the neighbors, who think they know them well, to be an outrage, 
and when arraigned before the Court, the strong tower of the defense, 
from which the banner of victory is u!timately sure to float, is the certified 
good character, the unquestioned and unquestionable “ respectability ” of 
the accused. 

Do I overstate this? I refer to my note book of adjustments and find 
sketches of a few respectable incendiaries as follows: A woman, sixty 
years of age, a prominent member of her church, sending her household 
goods miles away into an adjoining county, and hiring her son to burn 
her house, and then claiming for both house and furniture! I find a good 
deacon of many years standing involved in grain operations, obtaining 
advances on warehouse receipts for imaginary grain, which his bankers 
believed to be in store, and then burning the elevator to cover all traces 
of his crime! I find a reputable class-leader involved in similar financial 
difficulty resorting to similar means for relief, and deliberately swearing 
falsely to make his claim against insurance companies, and finally con- 
fessing, when his crime was unravelled and fastened upon him! I find a 
bank president and cashier engaged in defrauding the revenue by opera- 
tions in whiskey, and to escape heavy loss contriving that the warehouse 
shall be burned, and sending their hired accomplices away to the terri- 
tories and mountains to keep them out of reach of law! I find young 
men of respectable parents, themselves having good name, the willing 
plotters in robbing insurance companies! I find merchants of highest 
credit, willing even to imperil the lives of their sleeping employes, in the 
scheme to cover up their own dishonor and ruin, by burning buildings, 
records and merchandise ! 

All these and more can be matched in the experience of many of you 
vy most of you. 

In this connection let me say it is not necessary that a man should actu- 
ally fire his premises himself; he can designedly neglect to be careful, he 
may leave things insecure, and without proper repairs; in short, he may 
become an incendiary by neglect. 

But he is also a man with a motive. A common-place thing to say, but 
a most essential thing to remember. Occasionally, only occasionally, an 
incendiary destroys property for revenge or wantonness ; sometimes, and 
more frequently, to cover fraud, business mismanagement or dishonor ; 
but all these together are inconsiderable in number and extent when com- 
pared with the greater number who destroy for the purpose of getting 
money. I need not enlarge upon this, only to say, that it is essential to 
wise legislation that this last-named motive be kept fully in sight. 

I have said something of the respectability of the incendiary. I wish 
now to call attention to the fact that there is in this crime an accomplice, 
more respectable than the criminal, in the insurance company which in- 
sures him! In insuring him, the company becomes both an acccomplice 
and a victim ; an accomplice, it is true, without intention, but an accessory 
as important and as vital to the existence of the incendiary’s work as the 
incendiary himself. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say, nor is there danger of saying it too 
often, that but for the insurance companies the loss of these many millions 
would not be possible. The insurance companies supply the motive and 
furnish the temptation for its use. 

Except for the insurance companies, making money by a fire would be 
impossible. That this is true is to be regretted; but it is true neverthe- 
less, that under the present unwise way that insurance companies issue 
their policies, a man may cover his property with insurance beyond its 
value. Not that the companies seek that their risks shall be over-insured. 
On the contrary, they expressly instruct their agents to be guarded in this 
respect, and by much correspondence this is repeatedly inforced ; and by 
inspection of supervising agents they try to avoid this difficulty. 

But in spite of this care, this defect remains an inseparable part of the 
present system of writing policies, and it offers an advantage to the bro- 
ken merchant, the embarrassed manufacturer, the beaten speculator, that 
it is hard to resist. The way of escape from poverty and disgrace is open ; 
get all the insurance needed, and, for the rest, contrivances can easily be 
made ; the profit is certain, the risk of discovery slight, the risk of convic- 
tion, if discovered, is slighter still. The insurance policies overcome all 
hesitation, and the fire occurs. Had there been no over-insurance, there 
would have been no fire. Now the relation between the over-insurance 
and the fire is not suggested as a new discovery. It has been many 
times affirmed by insurance officials and by the insurance press. It is 
one of the self-evident truths that cannot fail to strike any student of this 
subject. 

Here then is the criminal, the motive and the accomplice in this crime 
whose results financially and morally are so disastrous, and so colossal. 
Now what happens when this criminal is confronted with the law? Why, 
the court becomes paralytic, the jury a phenomenon of stupidity, 
the counsel for the prosecution a formality, and the criminal 











himself a dissolving view, vanishing in a glorified halo of injured 
respectability ; if anything, a little more respectable than before he 
was indicted. 

+ * * * * * * * * * 


Now we need legislation that shall supplant these farces of trials, these 
burlesques upon justice, a legislation which shall proceed upon the 
assumption that if a great crime cannot be adequately punished, possibly 
it may be altogether prevented, and aim at th’s result by wisely adapted 
means. What shall that legislation be ? 

I answer, that no legislation against incendiarism can by any possibility 
be effective that will not deal primarily and vigorously with the cause of 
it, viz.: over-insurance. Wise legislation against incendiarism will deal 
a death blow to over-insurance and all the means by which it has being. 
Wise legislation against incendiarism will compel the insurance compa- 
nies to limit their contracts to such proportion of the loss as will make it 
impossible for them to become accomplices of the incendiary. And so 
passing by all other methods of dealing with the incendiary, wise legisla- 
tion will deal directly with the motive, and in obliterating that, will 
destroy him. There is but one objective point for wise legislation against 
the incendiary, and that is to legislate away the profit of his business. 
Any other treatment is weakness. 

But before such legislation can be had, we must have a public opinion 
that will support it. Whether Vox Populi be Vox Dei, | do not know, but 
that it is the voice of law there is no doubt. Public opinion is Omnipo- 
tence to the legislatures. A law enacted in defiance of, or without the 
support of public opinion, isas the flower of the field, it springeth up and 
passeth away. But with the sanction of public opinion the law has in the 
past, been able with dignity to burn a harmless old women for the no- 
offense of being a witch, as it is now able to dismiss with a few years’ im- 
prisonment a murderer, guilty of the sum of all offenses. So then, if we 
are to have wise legislation upon incendiarism, we must have a wise and 
enlightened public opinion upon it. The lawis but the stream, public 
opinion is the fountain, and the stream will neither be purer nor rise 
higher than its source. 

Thus, step by step, we have come at last to the fact that the great crime 
of incendiarism which we have seen is steadily consuming the people's 
substance by millions upon millions yearly, awaits only the people's pleas- 
ure to be banished. 

The Legislatures may need to be told, though you do not, that this evil 
of over-insurance will never be removed by voluntary action of the com- 
panies themselves. The competitions, the rivalries and jealousies of the 
business are too fierce to allow it. To wait upon the companies in this 
respect is therefore an adjournment of the question sine die. And, indeed, 
if all companies now in existence were to unite in this reform, that would 
be the pretext for the immediate organization of a new lot of companies 
who would make a specialty of “full indemnity,” and so the incendiary 
would still have his life, liberty and his peculiar pursuit of happiness. A 
dependence upon the companies, therefore, would be impolitic, if it were 
not impossible. 

It is an important element of an enlightened public opinion on this 
subject that the people should understand that their interests and those 
of the insurance companies are not antagonistic, but identical ; so iden- 
tical that the people, and not the companies, pay the losses. So long as 
an insurance company is successtul, it is not the company but the people 
that pay. It is only when a company is unsuccessful that the stock- 
holder’s money is touched for losses. 

It is equally important to an enlightened public opinion that the indi- 
rect benefits attendant upon a suppression of incendiarism be under- 
stood. 

1. The diminished cost of insurance. What we know full well about 
this, the public is to some extent ignorant or forgetful of, viz., that the 
rate we charge and they pay, is intended to cover the expense of the 
business and losses, both honest and fraudulent, and that an appreciable 
diminution of either losses or expenses must result in lessening the rate. 

2. Greater safety to property. The legislation suggested would leave 
enough responsibility upon all property owners to induce them to look 
well to building substantially and guarding carefully their own property, 
and watching well that of their neighbors. Whatever concerned the 
heating and lighting, the storage of combustibles and inflammables ; what- 
ever might possibly lead to destruction of property, would no longer be 
a matter of indifference. To a good extent each would be fire warden and 
policeman for his neighbor, and thus this measure designed especially for 
prevention of incendiarism, would prove a great security against fire from 
every other cause. 

3. A saving of character. The strong temptations and easy facilities for 
crime, inseparable from the present mode of underwriting, have made 
shipwreck of many good men. Bad for insurance companies as an 
increase of moral hazard ; worse for the community as a loss of character. 
We have said much, but not too much, of value of property, but there is 
no community that cannot even better spare property than character. 

And now some will say, ‘“ What has all this to do with us? We are an 
Insurance Association, we are not set for the reform of public morals. 
What you propose is not practicable. There are large commercial inter- 
ests that will suffer by the enactment of law hindering them from getting 
full insurance.” To which | answer: As to the latter it may be true of 
this principle I have advocated, as of all general principles, there possi- 
bly may be exceptions, but are they such, or can they be such, as to re- 
quire the sacrifice of this large measure of the public good in order that 
these exceptions may thrive? and as to the former, our business is so 
much at the mercy of incendiaries that we can even afford, if need be, to 
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aid a litt!e in reforming public morals! And so of other objections that 
may be suggested : are they not all swallowed up by the great fact that 
what is for the common good, will in the end, inevitably benefit the busi- 
ness of insurance? If it really be that our craft is in danger by the over- 
throw of incendiarism or any other monster evil, then, I fear, it is so 
much the worse for our craft. 

But you ask, cannot the companies do this without legislation? They 
have the right to limit the insurance, why do they not enforce it, and thus 
prevent over-insurance? And cannot we do something? As to the 
former, I have suggested the reasons why the companies do not. And as 
for us, we may meet for years to come, develop plans for detail of our 
business, unify it, and simplify it, discuss moral and physical hazard, and 
make mutual effort for detection and punishment of incendiaries; and 
our energetic allies of the insurance press may add their powerful arm, 
and the National Board may offer rewards for conviction, these are well, 
but if confined to these, all combined are as powerless to suppress incen- 
diarism as is a village constable to suppress Mount Vesuvius. 

As the relation of over-insurance to incendiarism is no newly discov- 
ered thing, neither is the proposed remedy a new suggestion. Under the 
various names of co-insurance, pro rata policies, average clause or three- 
fourths clause, the idea has long been a standard one with leading under- 
writers. But how to apply his remedy has always been a difficulty. To 
be of effect, the remedy proposed must be applied in all the States, and 
be operative upon all the companies. I see no way in which it can be 
applied except through the Legislative action, which it is the aim of this 
paper to encourage. 

* * & * * * * * 


INTUITION IN FIRE UNDERWRITING. 


By ISAAC W. HOLMAN. 
* * * * * * * * x 


In the business of Fire Underwriting, as in every other high calling, 
careful study, accompanied by thorough, earnest work, is the only pass- 
port to success. There is no limit to the amount of knowledge which 
may be gained, or to the extent to which investigation may be carried. 
Industry, too, in this vocation, is endless, for when does the underwriter’s 
labor cease, when can he say there is nothing more to do? It is impossi- 
ble for us to reach perfection, or even to approach it, for the perfect insur- 
ance man could avoid losses, burdensome taxes, delinquent agents, ex- 
cessive charges for postage, high rates of exchange, advertisements in 
worthless papers, long letters of explanation, incorrect diagrams, eulogies 
upon that influential patron, and the thousand shocks that insurance flesh 
is heir to. The pulpit, the bar, the hospital, the bank, the counting- 
room, have produced their preachers, and lawyers, and doctors, and busi- 
ness men, who, in their respective places, have seemed to be faultless; 
who have really conquered the knotty problems of their professions ; but 
in the underwriting world we are groping along in the dark, feeling our 
way inch by inch, sure of but one thing, and that the humiliating con- 
sciousness of our own ignorance. 

A few years ago we paid our Chicago and Boston losses, and with deple- 
ted money vaults, we dropped our mourning, rubbed our hands cheerfully, 
and said now fora quarter of a century of successful underwriting, scien- 
tific underwriting. profound underwriting, no more low rates, no more 
demoralization, all shall be lovely now! But one-fifth of the time has 
passed and here we are floundering in the sea of darkness, We are like 
those unfortunate sailors, who, tired of their boats, and seeing for the first 
time, the back of a whale bounding up out of the water, took possession 
of the shining island and commenced to cook their fish. A sudden plunge, 
however, convinced them that they were not on terra firma. Or like that 
small band of Arabs, who, having an intuition that far beyond the great 
ocean was a beautiful land, a new world, they fitted out a vessel and 
started on the terrible journey of discovery. They possessed no actual 
knowledge, but guided solely by their intuitive belief, they sailed and 
sailed, until at last, overpowered by their own fears, they could go no 
farther. It seemed to them that the world was getting black, that the sun 
had lost its splendor, and that the stars no longer shone with their accus- 
tomed radiance. They turned and fled. A few years afterwards another 
band of men had the same intuition, but being philosophers and men of 
knowledge, their venture was successful, and behold the discovery of a 
new continent! One was intuition alone, and the other intuition and 
knowledge combined. 

How much could be saved each year to fire insurance companies, and 
to the wealth of the country at large, if underwriters, in selecting risks, 
in supervising business, and in passing upon daily reports, would be 
guided by intuition simply to this extent, that when impressed with the 
idea that a certain risk should not be carried, even though the reason why 
could not be given, firmness enough could be summoned to say “no,” 
and to not deviate from this decision. Every intelligent local underwri- 
ter, who pursues his business conscientiously, can tell of a number of 
men in his own locality whose patronage is not desirable just because it 
is not desirable, and no reason can possibly be given. As supervising 
agents how often have we been impressed with the idea that a certain 
property should not be insured by our particular company, that losses on 
it would certainly follow, and yet, the rate being full, the line moderate, 
and all the rules laid down in the books respected, we have passed it 
only to return in a few weeks to buy the ashes? As adjusters, the intui- 
tion which we have of a particular case, sometimes before we have reached 
the locality where the loss has occurred, and before we have gained any 
facts pertaining to it whatever, is seldom incorrect. We get an intuitive 
impression 1n some way which we cannot explain, that nearly always 





accords with the facts subsequently reached. To point out the particular 
instances where each of us, in our own experience, has been benefited or 
injured by this faculty, would be an endless task and at the last, but the 
A. B. C. work of our profession. The importance of intuition in all 
our noble work cannot be over estimated, and in these times when it is so 
clearly our duty, as agents, to lend a helping hand, we should add to our 
work knowledge and to knowledge an energetic and never compromising 
line of intuitive thought. 
* * * * * * * * * 
FIELD EXPERIENCE. 
By Gro. A. HOLLoWAY. 


I make no attempt at an essay, nor will I confine what few thoughts 
may be presented to any particular feature in insurance, but hope to afford 
a moment’s entertainment by presenting a few of the practical advantages 
of field experience, as well as experiences in the field. The inquiry nat- 
urally arises, “ What advantage does an experience in the field afford, and 
is it essential to the intelligent manager or company officer ?” 

We believe it not only advantageous, but very desirable. Most of the 
more successful underwriters of the day have trod the rough and unpleas- 
ant paths of service in the field, and as the result have a better under- 
standing of physical hazards, with all their innumerable modifications, as 
well as a more or less intimate personal acquaintance with agents. 

It is of great benefit if a company officer knows an agent personally, and 
can use this advantage in promoting the interests they represent. With 
an acquaintance is established a degree of confidence and understanding 
which could not have been created by any other means. What is true in 
this regard as applied to a company officer, is equally pertinent when 
considering the relations between special or state agents and local repre- 
sentatives. What manager is there who does not recognize the advantage 
of even a brief visit, and an examination of the general and special features 
of any city or town, even though he may be somewhat familiar with the 
same through other sources. Is there any limit to the knowledge that 
may be gained and applied to our work, when we consider the numerous 
and constant changes occurring in our American towns? 

We recognize the necessity of the use of a wise discretion in adjusting 
rates to risks, and know full well the faculty of fixing commensurate 
figures for known hazards is least cultivated by a careful inspection and 
comparison, aided by the judgment that experience brings. There is 
much about risks (partictlarly special hazards) which cannot be fully and 
truthfully shown upon paper. It is when considering such that an expe- 
rienced eye and correct judgment are needed to aid in forming correct 
estimates of their desirability and value. What evidences of thrift and 
tidiness can be shown upon a daily report, or how much of the moral haz- 
ard is revealed by a neatly prepared application with an elaborate water- 
colored diagram. 

Under prevailing systems it isthe special agent and adjuster who performs 
most field service, and upon them rests more responsibility than is usually 
recognized, while to them is due a full measure of credit for such success 
as the company may attain within the field of their labors. I claim for 
the industrious, intelligent “ special ” a greater credit than is usually given. 
Who, but he, is the arbiter of differences that frequently arise between the 
agent and the company officers? Who is called upon to pass final judg- 
ment upon questionable risks? Who must combat attacks made upon 
the company by unscrupulous competitors? Who isto enlist the sym- 
pathies and earnest efforts of local agents? Who is to dispose of disa- 
greeable losses in a manner not calculated to weaken public confidence 
in his company? In short, who stands at the helm and protects the inter- 
ests of a company at its agencies, from whence the revenues are drawn? 
Paralyze its agencies and you have taken the important step to a dissolu- 
tion of the company. Who shall say that a ripe experience in all the 
duties of a field worker does not redound to the benefit of the company 
whose interests he serves. It is true, there are men who add little to the 
credit or success of a company, but slight investigation of their habits and 
methods always reveals the secret of their failures. The trouble is not 
always with the “ special,” for unless there is method and a settled policy 
on the part of the company, it cannot reasonably expect its field workers 
to achieve marked success, although much may be accomplished. But, 
with a well-defined plan the company, officers and special agents may, by 
industry, economy and care, work out desirable results, and thoroughly 
establish a legitimate company in the confidence of the people. When 
this has been done, such an organization will secure its proper share of 
the business. 

It may not be inappropriate to point out a few of the more important 
faculties and requirements a special agent should possess, many of which 
are acquired or developed by such experience as brings him in contact with 
individuals following their usual avocations. He must be a good judge of 
men, and somewhat capable of judging their abilities and adaptability to 
insurance labor, even upon a short acquaintance. 

He should be adroit enough to ascertain a person’s general character, 
and determine the extent of his popularity and influence with his neigh- 
bors. 

He should know the drift of his habits and tendencies to economy and 
industry. 

He should be able to select an agent who loves a dollar hard enough 
to work for it, and who at the same time will carefully respect instructions 
and rules. 

He should be sympathetic enough to win the confidence and fellowship 
of agents who to a greater or less extent will be guided by his advice and 
judgment. 

He should remember that a man of average intelligence soon qualifies 
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himself for the correct performance of such duties as are required of 


agents, and is therefore entitled to courtesy and consideration, yet, when 
occasion demands, the special agent should be master of the situation, 
and by a practical and discreet use of authority bring the views and inter- 
ests of agent and company into harmony. Hasty acts and harsh methods 
are never commendable, but firmness, with prompt, manly action is fre- 
quently necessary. 

While inspecting risks he should possess the faculty of compassing all 
the important features of a risk at a glance, without overlooking the minor 
points. Evidences of carelessness will attract his eyes at once, anda 
tidy condition of affairs will not escape his notice. Get all necessary infor- 
mation regarding the risk, but don’t criticise it before the owner, in an 
officious, contemptuous manner, much less is it politic to make demands, 
when suggestions, mildly put, will secure the result without risk of giving 
offence. The chances are, the manufacturer whose risk you are examin- 
ing, knows quite as much of its physical hazards as you, and can point 
out elements of danger scarcely suspected by the underwriter. 

An occasional chat with bankers and merchants will often reveal the 
financial condition of other persons, who have been highly endorsed by 
agents as desirable patrons. Indeed, it is surprising how few undesirable 
customers the average agent secures (viewed from his standpoint). Yet, 
after a fire, there come revelations that astonish him, and facts he ought to 
have known. It is therefore proper the company should profit by confi- 
dential information, and certainly within the duties of the special agent to 
gather facts which have a bearing upon the business. 

The value of experience is greatly shown by the ability and tact mani- 
fested in dealing with the great variety of agents one meets. We find the 
careless agent, who starts off in the business with confidence, assuming 
that details are superfluous. He finds it inconvenient to report promptly, 
and when ready to render his accounts, omits half the items. We have 
in mind an agent, esteemed highly by his neighbors, whose integrity and 
honesty was unquestioned, yet he was always wrong. Wrong in import- 
ant items and minor details, wrong in reports and remittances. At times 
he had the remarkable faculty of remitting more than enough to balance 
his account, but was quite as apt to make no remittances. He was never 
certain his reports were right or wrong, and submitted readily to any 
criticism or change required. 

The details of office work were distasteful, and as a result his records 
were always in confusion. He could, and did, solicit risks successfully, 
but at that point his usefulness seemed to end. His work was very 
much in contrast with another, whom we may denominate the careful 
agent. 

He was always watchful, prompt, and business-like, with, clear, well- 
written contracts, reports and records, accounts also balanced. If a loss 
came, you could count on all necessary preliminary attention at his hands, 
and accurate information. Fraudulent claims, and unsatisfactory adjust- 
ments were the exception, at his agency, facts largely due to the care with 


which his contracts were drawn, and his watchfulness over the interests of . 


the company. 

And then, we find the consequential agent with his freezing air and 
pompous manner, who, if you be a stranger, seems purposely indifferent 
and manifestly designs to impress you with the propriety of doing homage 
to his rank as colonel or judge. His opinion of measures-and men of the 
profession come quick and sharp, with extravagant praise for his friends 
and blighting condemnation for others. With him you may expect to be 
drawn into a political discussion, if not guarded and adroit enough to 
avoid the issue. 

Necessity compels you to drift about in the discussion of general topics, 
until a favorable opportunity is afforded to explain the object of your visit, 
when the colonel bends to circumstances and frankly admits he “ hasn't 
done much business.” Indeed, it was never required he should, and he 
would only consent to accept an insurance agency to oblige his friend, the 
president of the company, or to accommodate a few of his special friends 
who wanted their business done right. To criticise his risks would amount 
to “high treason,” and in the event of a loss, it is quite as easy to satisfy 
the claimant as the agent, should there be a necessity to contend for 
rights or principle. Such men may do for agents in the absence of better 
material, but we prefer a different order of talent. It is the youthful agent 
who offers unqualified opinions as to the correct methods of conducting 
insurance successfully, and who finds no trouble in pointing out the 
errors of those who have spent a lifetime in the work. It is astonishing 
how much wisdom is sometimes obtained by the experience of issuing a 
few policies, and how very easy the whole business is to the novice. 

Last, but not least, of our troubles is the slippery agent. 

It is he who gives his customer a rate, knowing the company will not 
approve, and with an expectation of securing additional premium event- 
ually, 

He can report a risk at one rate and collect a higher figure. 

He has no scruples against a diagram which omits material features of 
the risk or leaves off exposures entirely, only that he may successfully 
“crowd it through” at headquarters. He is the man to forget remittances, 
and if reminded of the fact grows remarkably sensitive. Should a special 
agent unexpectedly call to collect “that little balance” he is ready with 
the lie that he sent it to the company yesterday. He it is who accepts a 
tisk covered all over with mortgages, and avoids proper and truthful ex- 
planations upon his daily reports. He does not scruple to insure vacant 
and unproductive buildings, as warehouses, doubtless upon the theory 
they are warehouses, inasmuch as they are suited for nothing else. 

This style of a man practices the dodges and doubtful expedients 
known to the business, and scruples at nothing so long as he secures a 
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commission. If the number of such were diminished, much annoyance 
and unnecessary expense would be saved to companies, 

The experiences of workers in the field do not relate exclusively to 
agents, but much profit may be gained by their intercourse and contact 
with claimants. It is in the adjustment of losses that greatest care is ne- 
cessary, Since one is called upon to consider the rights and equities of 
parties in interest. 

The experiences of an adjuster are numerous and exceedingly interest- 
ing at times, but our design is to point out a few, to show what manner of 
men try the patience of the persons wko represent the interests of compa- 
nies at such times, 

They meet the suspicious man, who is confirmed in the belief that, 
(whatever the condition or merits of his claim) he is to be the subject of 
fraud and imposition, therefore qualifies all statements and reveals no 
facts, except unconsciously or under pressure of adroit cross-questioning, 
Very often such men consult lawyers immediately after a fire, and are 
careful to present only a general statement of their case. 

Of course, they receive the wise and safe admonitions, to “ be cautious, 
say little, admit nothing,” and to take no steps looking to settlement, ex- 
cept after advice. 

Thus have they barred the way to a full and easy investigation of the 
merits of their claims. Is it therefore strange that adjusters, who find 
such a condition of facts at the outset, should become suspicious of the 
intentions of such claimanis? 

The chances are more than equal that their losses are legitimate and 
would appear plain and satisfactory were they frank, manly and business- 
like in their methods and manner. It is due the profession that we pro- 
test against the burden of all responsibility and odium that frequently 
grows out of such cases. Let those who create the difficulties suffer the 
embarrassments. 

Then comes the excitable claimant, who is frequently so upset by the 
events of a fire and a loss, that he takes a glass to quiet his nerves, and 
meets you with “spirits down” and reason temporarily impaired. He 
seeks the sage and disinterested advice of numerous companions, while 
the situation is made more dramatic by the appeals of a wife made ner- 
vous and nearly distracted by the events of the fire. It is their first loss 
by fire, and upon the theory of utilizing even calamities, they conclude 
there is no harm in making the most of their misfortunes. 

True, the adjuster is there, but he doesn’t know what they had, or what 
it was worth, and he looks like a good Samaritan, full of sympathy, and 
generous to the afflicted. 

He certainly will not object if they, who have lost so much charge him 
double price for half worn furniture or old clothes. Will he be so heart- 
less as to seek depreciation on a building that has done excellent service 
for twenty years? If asa result of neglect or bad management, articles 
have been stolen, how ungenerous to exclude their charges for the same ! 
And, Mr. Adjuster, do you know the risk incurred by an intimation that 
claimant (who has always been regarded as a man of moderate posses- 
sions) had less than ten pair of new boots, or three broadcloth suits and 
several dozen shirts, all new? (who ever heard of old shirts on a claim- 
ant’s inventory) while for the wife, a moderate fortune would hardly re- 
place her wardrobe? How dare you be so rude as to insist upon know- 
ing what his property was worth, for has he not told you what it cost, and 
you know nothing of its past usefulness, or the associations that cluster 
around it. Have you not been fully assured of his honesty, and has he 
concealed anything? On the contrary, have not his attempts to swindle 
you been so plain as almost to acquit him of the charge, and does not 
experience point out the easiest and most practical way to dispose of 
such claims ? 

Time will not permit a description of the numerous classes and kinds 
of people who have occasion to claim indemnity at the hands of com- 
panies, but we cannot omit to mention the upright claimant who readily 
acquiesces in any proper method to ascertain his actual loss, and meets 
an adjuster with a business air which is at times truly refreshing. Sucha 
man makes no attempt at petty extortion, nor does he permit encroach- 
ments upon his rights. 

We honor him, and when our work is ordered seek his further patron- 
age even though the first investment proved expensive. 

There are eras, in the history of all companies when excessive and 
ruinous competition prevails. When agents seem to forget precedents 
and rules and rush madly after business regardless of rates. When vol- 
ume of premiums is kept up only by largely increasing liabilities. When 
the universal action seems based upon the prevalent theory of the “ sur- 
vival of the longest.” A condition of affairs greatly resembling the situa- 
tion of insurance interest to-day, and at any time during the last four or 
five months. The result of such practices is shown by recent special re- 
ports made to the Insurance Department of Missouri, on the rst of July 


last. 
* * * *% * * * * 


FIRE UNDERWRITING IN ENGLAND. 
By HENRY ROBERTSON. 
* * + * * * * * ” 

In the 17th century it became customary in England to enlist the aid of 
the charitably disposed in behalf of sufferers by fire, more especially by 
conflagrations, by means of what were known as fire briefs, issued by the 
lord chancellor, under the authority of the king in council, upon 
the recommendation of persons of influence and proof of the loss sus- 


tained. 
These briefs, or copies of them, were sent all over the country, and 
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ordered to be read in the churches, andthe following record under date 
of 1684 may help to elucidate their object and scope. 
* . * ¥ * * * * *% 


However creditable to the hearts of the charitable contributors, this 
method of making good losses by the calamity of fire, was, it could not 
fail to engender fraud, and we learn in evidence given in relation to a fire 
at Westminster in 1697, that certain persons in the country were known 
to have got good estates from charity obtained by means of fire briefs. 
Laws were enacted so late as 1705 regulating the cellection of money un- 
der these briefs, and for the prevention of abuses in relation thereto ; from 
which it would appear that the practice alluded to did not become extinct 
with the origin of fire insurance. 

Notwithstanding the fact that no fire insurance association was organ- 
ized in England previous to 1681, it is more than probable that individual 
underwriting existed at an earlier date, the lack of evidence of the fact 
being doubtless ascribable to the private nature of this form of insurance, 

* * * % * * * * * 

In 1638 a petition was presented to King Charles I, containing the 
propositions following : 

“The owners or inhabitants of houses within the city and suburbs of 
London, together with the city of Westminster and Borrough of South- 
wark, paying 12 pence (25c.) per annum for every house yielding £20 
($100) yearly rental, if more orless, after the rate of 12 pence yearly for every 
420 rental, shall have his house or houses reedified according as his majes- 
ty’s proclamation, and set in as good or better state as they were before, in case 
any loss or casualty by fire shall happenunto them. For security hereof, there 
shall be deposited £5,000 intc the Chamber of London which shall con- 
tinually lay wholly and entire, to receive for interest £5 in the £100, 
which increase shall run until it shall amount to £10,000. And there 
shall also be kept a continual watch in all parts of the city and surburbs 
all night, that if any fire should break forth it may presently be espied. 

Reserves of water shall be made in convenient places for sud- 
pie use. * * * And there shall also be allowed £200 per annum 
towards rebuilding the steeple of St. Paul’s church until finished.”—(Wal- 
ford.) 

This petition was referred to the attorney general, who at the end of 
three months reported favorably upon it, but for reasons which do not 
appear, it was not afterwards heard of. 

In 1660 a scheme of fire insurance was suggested to the king by several 
persons of influence and referred to the common council of the city of 
London, who vetoed the proposition on the ground that the city was en- 
titled to reap all the benefits of such an enterprise. 

The great fire of London, already alluded to, which occurred on the 2d 
of September, 1666, devastated the city for days and wiped out of exist- 
ence much of the wealth of the citizens, and benumbed their energies to 
such an extent that years elapsed before the city was restored to its former 
prosperous condition and the burned district was rebuilt. 

It is safe to say had fire insurance existed to any great extent previous 
to this calamity, its baneful effects upon individuals and upon the country 
at large, would have been greatly mitigated. 

The year immediately succeeding the fire witnessed the opening of an 
office in London for the insurance of buildings at the instance of a prom- 
inent builder, but it is generally understood that the venture partook of 
the nature of individual underwriting. 

During the same year several mutual clubs were also formed, in which 
risks to the amount of $2,500 were insured, but their existence was of 
limited duration. 

From 1669 to 1679 the corporation of the city of London had _ before 
them at different times the scheme of one of their members. It was as 
follows: ‘“ There are 1,200 new brick houses i the city of the average value 
of £250. These insured at three per cent would produce a fund of 
490,000. The annual interest upon this at six per cent would be £5,400. 
The loss amongst these houses, one year with another, since the fire of 
London, had not amounted to £400 per annum, so that allowing £1,000 
per annum for charges, the profit to the city by this design is £4,000 per 
annum.” 

Ata later period the originators of the scheme published a pamphlet, 
proposing the organization of a joint-stock company, for the purpose of 
carrying out the principles set forth, but it seems to have been the judg- 
ment of the majority that such an enterprise should be under the direc- 
tion and for the benefit of the city government. Before any decision 
could be arrived at in regard to the proposition, another scheme was pro- 
jected outside the chamber, which had an important influence in deciding 
its final abandonment at the close of 1682. 

In April, 1680, appears the first information respecting what may be 
designated the Pioneer Insurance Association of Great Britain, not fully 
organized until the following year. It was known as the “ Office on the 
back side of the Royal Exchange,” and the title is an indication of the 
crudeness characteristic of that early day, in this new field of enter- 
prise. 

A newspaper of 16So informed its readers that ‘“‘ There is a new office to 
be kept at the backside of the Royal Exchange, London, and will be 
opened on Thursday next. They do undertake for a very reasonable rate 
to secure the houses in London and the suburbs thereof from fire, and if 
burned down to build them up again at the cost of the office, for which 
end is provided a considerable bank of money, and a fund of free land to 
such a value as will secure those that agree with the office.” 

This office was to be organized with a stock of $200,000, to be increased 
when 10,000 houses had been insured, at the rate of $100,000 for every 
additional 10,000 houses, and the managers published very lengthy 





arguments proving to the public the feasability and undoubted security of 
the enterprise. The rates to be charged were 25 per cent per annum 
brick, and Soc. per annum timber, and to persuade the propertyholder 
that these terms are easy and reasonable, the managers remark : 

“A man would part with 5s. or 10s. in £100 only to sleep quietly for a 
year, and not to be disturbed with that dismal cry of “ Fire! Fire!” when 
himself is not in danger to be burnt. Neither would a man for such a 
small sum if a loss should happen be disquieted with the too late advice 
of friends, every one blaming and asking why he did not insure—or to be 
tormented by his own thoughts with the wish he had insured.” 

The expectations of the promoters of this company proved to be some- 
what sanguine, as it was not until the 16th of September, 1681, that busi- 
ness was commenced, On that date an advertisement appeared from 
which we cull the following: “ Much labor, much time hast been spent in 
settling this affair, it being above a year since the propositions for insur- 
ing houses from fire were first made public. 


Me x x ¥. % ' % %& 


Although all endeavors were used for dispatch, yet through the weighti- 
ness of the affair, number and greatness of the council, it was last Trinity 
term before the last perusal of the settlement had passed all the council.” 

The above date may be said to have witnessed the origin of fire insur- 
ance in England on a permanent basis. 

On the 13th October, 1681, the corporation of the City of London decided 
to engage in the business of fire insurauce, stimulated thereto by jealousy 
towards the association just alluded to, whom they accused of purloining 
the scheme which had been before the corporation for years. 

From this time until the 13th of December, 16S82, a fierce warfare was 
waged between the two competitors for business, by means of broadsides, 
or letters to imaginary individuals, published in the public prints. On 
the date last mentioned the corporation of London gave up the contest, 
and the chamberlain was instructed to repay the premiums received, and 
cancel all policies issued. 

The office thus left undisputed possession of the field was afterwards 
known as the Fire Insurance Office for Houses, and still later as the old 
Phoenix. 

The second insurance company organized was the Friendly Society in 
1683-4, a mutual association as appears from its rules and regulations, as 
follows: ‘‘ Every person entering into this society is to subscribe an 
instrument whereby he shall be obliged to submit to a rate or tax, the 
same not exceeding 30s. ($7.50) for every £100 ($500), he shall secure on 
any bouse, when any fire shall happen, which money is nevertheless to 
remain in his own hands, but to be subject to this condition. 

“ That in case any house belonging to any one of the society shall be burnt 
or damnified by, or by reason of fire, then every person of the society is 
to pay such a proportion of money as will suffice to discharge and satisfy 
the money secured on any house so burnt or damnified.” 

Insurers were further required to pay 1s. 4d. per cent (16 per cent) for 


’ expenses, and make a deposit of 6s. 8d. per cent (33!4 per cent) which 


was to be returned to assured on expiration of policy. 

In a work entitled the “ Present State of London,” published in 1690, 
the author alludes to fire insurance. ‘ This ingenious and useful inven- 
tion was put into practice about eight years ago and is now brought to 
great perfection, and has deservedly met with great encouragement, inso- 
much that there ave now above 7,300 houses insured. The rates of insur- 
ing houses from one year to eleven are £100 on brick, 6s. one year, I2s. 
two years, 18s. three years (and double for timber) Ss sal * but 
if any insure for four years the disc unt for the money down is three 
years and a quarter ; five for seven ; seven for eleven years.” (These rates 
are equal to 30 percent per annum on brick and 60 per cent on frame.) 
The money insured “ on the house is to be paid as often as the house is 
burnt or demolished by reason of fire within the term insured, but if 
damaged, then to be repaired at the expense of the office.” 

In 1696 the Amicable Contribution Society, afterwards named the 
“Hand in Hand,” was formed. This company—the oldest now in 
existence—continues to do a limited and conservative business, and is on 
the mutual plan. Previous to 1704 only buildings were insured,,but in 
that year the mutual corporation known as the “ Lombard House” was 
organized for the insurance of household goods and stock in trade. A 
new feature in connection with this society was the establishment of a 
salvage corps (doubtless the first in existence) to attend at fires, and help 
remove the insured goods to any place desired, or to warehouses provided 
for the purpose by the company. 

In 1710 the Exchange House Insurance Office—inaugurated as a private 
enterprise in 1706—was merged into company of London Assurers, 24 in 
number, who adopted the figure of the sun asa trade mark to be affixed 
to houses insured bythem. From this circumstance the company became 
known as the Sun Fire Office, and the title was ultimately adopted by the 
managers. 

To-day this society is one of the largest and most respectable in existence. 

Two peculiarities in the proposals of the “Sun ” office may be of interest 
to the modern underwriters. (1). “Every person who shall take outa 
policy shall, besides the benefit of insuring his or her house or movable 
goods, have left at his or her friend or correspondent’s house in London 
the printed newspaper called The British Mercury, published three times 
a week, containing all foreign and domestic news, an account of rising 
and falling of public stocks, payments at the Exchequer, course of ex- 
change, post letters, price current of merchandise, with whatever else 
shall be thought proper to entertain the public.” * * * “(2), Wnen 
any sufferer receives his or her claim, 5 per cent shall be deducted out of 
it for detraying the charges and expenses of officers and others employed 
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to make inquiry how and by what means the fire happened, as is usual in 
other fire offices.” 

This company seems to have been the first to undertake an agency busi- 
ness throughout England, and was undoubtedly the leading company of 
the eighteenth century. 

From this period onward fire underwriting gradually became understood 
and appreciated, and in analyzing the processes by which Great Britain 
has attained to its high position as a commercial and manufacturing nation 
it will be found that the scheme under which indemnity was guaranteed 
in the case of luss by fire, had a marked and decisive influence. 

In the hundred years—1710—-1810—forty-three companies were organized 
in Great Britain, an average of less than one in every two years. 

In the sixty-five years—1810-1876—202 companies were organized, an 
average of more than three per annum. During the last fifteen years the 
average has exceeded five per annum. 

From the foundation of the first company in 1681 to the Ist January, 
1876, 250 companies had been launched, and that the business has not 
been profitable, in any marked degree, may be inferred from the fact that 
on the date last named only 66 companies survived ; in other words only 
one out of every four companies organized proved to be a success. 

Closely connected with the subject of fire insurance, is that of fire pre- 
vention and extinguishment, and it will not be out of place I presume to 
trace here their gradual development and progress in England. 

Previous to the tenth century all buildings in England, with very few 
exceptions, were built of wood, and covered with thatch or straw, and 
were consequently extremely combustible, and liable to destruction by 
fire, and to this fact may probably be traced the origin of the Curfew Bell, 
or Fire Cover Bell, which was rung at 8 o’clock every evening, when fires 
and lights were obliged to be extinguished, under penalty of law. 

Towards the close of the twelfth century (118g) the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don issued an order requiring all houses to be built of stone and covered 
with slate or burned tile, and party walls to be of stone three feet thick. 
It is doubtful, however, as to whether this order remained long in force, 
as frame buildings seem to have been quite common in the seventeenth 
century. 

About this period the ward authorities required “ persons dwelling in 
large houses to have one or two ladders ready to assist their neighbors in 
case of fire; also, that the Aldermen provide a strong hook of iron with a 
wooden handle, together with two chains and two strong cords, and that 
the beadle have a good horn and loudly sounding.” 

About the middle of the sixteenth century bellmen were appointed in 
London whose duty it was to ring their bells at night and call out, “ Take 
care of your fire and candles, be charitable to the poor, and pray for the 
dead.” 

The waterworks at London Bridge are said to have been completed in 
1582, and water to have been thrown over St. Magnus’ steeple. 

Laws were in force at this time permitting the pulling down of buildings 
with engines, hooks and ladders to avoid the spreading of fire, and pro- 
hibiting tallow chandlers from melting tallow in their dwellings. Brass 
hand squirts were introduced in England at this period. We read that 
in 1634 diver squirts and petty engines drawn upon wheels from place to 
place to quench fire among buildings, were in use in cities and towns, 
and had been found very commodious and profitable. In the previous 
year (1633) fire engines had first been introduced into England, probably 
from the continent of Europe. 

During the great fire in London in 1666, the Lord Mayor ordered the 
destruction of buildings by gunpowder in order to stay the spread of the 
flames. Under pressure of the terrible results of this conflagration the 
common council of the city passed an ordinance providing that the city 
should be apportioned into four districts, and that each of these should 
have 800 leather buckets, 50 ladders, 50 hand squirts, 24 pick-axe sledges, 
and 4o shod shovels ; also, that each of the city companies (trade) should 
provide 30 buckets, 1 engine, 3 ladders, 6 pick-axe sledges, and 2 hand 
squirts ; also, that each alderman provide 24 buckets and 1 hand squirt ; 
also, that all the principle citizens shall keep in their houses a certain 
number of buckets according to their quality ; that every ward shail ap- 
point a bellman to wa!k up and down the district from 10 at night until 5 
in the morning ; that every householder upon cry of fire shall place a man 
at his door well armed, and hang out alight, or, in default, be fined 20 
shillings ; also, shall have water in a vessel ready at his door to prevent 
the spread of fire ; also, shall provide some secure place in dwelling, not 
under or near the stairs, to lay ashes, and that said ashes be quenched 
with water every night before going to bed ; also, that all constables make 
enquiry of the security of hearths, ovens, stoves, and places for laving 
ashes, twice in every year; that plugs be put in the pipes at convenient 
places in every street, and that as many wells as can be found be pro- 
vided in every street with pumps ; that the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, and com- 
mon councilmen be assisted by all marshals; city workmen, porters, con- 
stables and watchmen in quenching fires; also, that ail brokers on the 
Exchange (according to obligation at their admittance) do attend in order 
to take care of such household goods and stuffs as may be removed ; also, 
that an engineer be appointed to blow up houses by the direction of the 
Lord Mayor and sheriffs to prevent the spread of the flames. 

The first fire insurance office, which, as already stated, was founded in 
1681, considered it desirable to establish a fire brigade for its own secur- 
ity, in extinguishing fires before they had done extensive damage. 

Indeed, we find that it became the practice, as every new office was 
started, to establish a fire brigade, consisting of Thames watermen, who 
were trained to their work, and who wore a livery distinctive of the sev- 
eral offices employing them, Thus we find Regulation No. 18 of the 





Friendly Society—the second company organized—reads as follows: 
“ Watchmen and other laborers to be employed at the charge of the un- 
dertakers to assist at the quenching of fires.” 

In a work published 1690, already alluded to, we find : “ They (the fire 
otficers) have a great many servants in livery, with badges, who are water- 
men, and other lusty persons, dwelling in several parts of the city, who 
are always to be ready when any sudden fire happens, which they are very 
laborious and dexterous in quenching, not sticking in cases of necessity 
to expose themselves to very great hazards in their attempts.” 

The Proposals of the London Corporation, founded 1720, contain the 
following: “ For the timely assistance of such as are assured by this cor- 
poration, they have provided several engineers and watermen with proper 
instruments to extinguish fires, and porters for removing goods, all 
clothed in green, and having every one a badge with the figure * Britannia 
holding a harp and supported by the London arms,’ to distinguish them 
from the servants belonging to their offices, and the badges are all num- 
bered, of which all persons are desired to take notice who entrust them 
with goods, or have any complaint to make. The same figure as 
on the badges will be affixed on buildings insured by this corpora- 
tion.” 

The Royal Exchange, founded the same year, issued similar proposals, 
only the livery was “ yellow.” 

The Sun office livery was blue. 

The Albion office livery was dark green with scarlet facings. 

In 1688 an order was issued by the King requiring the two insurance 
offices then existing to contribute $300 annually to his Majesty's gunners 
of the ordinance, who were entrusted with the blowing up of houses to 
avert conflagrations. 


“ 


An act of Parliament was passed in 1807 under which the church war- 
dens of every parish were required to keep in good order and repair in 
some known public place, one large engine and one hand engine, one 
leather pipe, and socket of the same size as the fire-cock, and that a mark 
should be placed on the front of the house over against the place where 
the fire-cock lies; that a gratuity of ros. or $2.50 be paid to the turn-cock 
who first had the water turned on, (the water works belonged to private 
corporations, who had the water turned off for economical reasons, except 
at stated times) of 30s or $7.50 to the engine keeper first at the fire with 
his engine in good order, complete, with a socket-hose and leather pipe ; 
20s. or $5.00 to the second ; and fos, to the third. 

In case of fault to provide engines, and to keep the same in proper 
order, the church wardens were personably liable to a fine of £10 or $50. 

Servants who, through negligence, fired any dwelling r outhouse, to 
forfeit £100 or to be sent to the workhouse for eighteen months. 

Constables and beadles of parishes to be immediately present at all 
fires with their staves and other badges of authority, and to assist not only 
in extinguishment and causing people to work at the engines, but also in 
preventing goods from being stolen. 

This act refers to the brigades of the insurance offices as follows: “ And 
whereas the several insurance offices retain in their several services, and 
give coats and badges unto watermen for-service and assistance in extin- 
guishing of fires who are always ready at call, and are provided with vari- 
ous sorts of poles, hooks, hatchets and several other instruments and 
things at the charge of the said respective insurance offices, which water- 
men by custom and skill venture much further and give greater help than 
any other person not used to come into danger.” 

The church wardens of the parishes were evidently not to be depended 
upon for carrying into effect the provisions of the act just referred to, as 
appears from advertisements by insurance companies, offering rewards to 
those who would prosecute the defaulters. 

One such advertisement appeared 28th July, 1720, wherein the Hand in 
Hand office gave notice, that they had paid gos. or $8.00 to a Mr. Smith, 
of Blackfriars for his prosecution of the church wardens of A. John Bap- 
tist, and that they are ready to pay the same reward to any one who shall 
convict any ofher church wardens for defaults under the act. 

For the purpose of promoting greater economy and efficiency, efforts 
had been made for a considerable time to obtain the consent of the various 
insurance companies to an amalgamation of their respective brigades 
under one superintendent, but for long this seemed impossible. In 1791, 
however, 3 companies joined hands, then in 1825 two more gave in their 
allegiance, and finallv in 1833, all of the fire office brigades, or nearly so, 
were amalgamated, under the title of the London Fire Engine establish- 
ment, with one responsible chief. 

While this was a vast improvement over the rivalry and disunion of the 
individual brigades, the companies feel increasingly that the duty of pro- 
tecting the metropolis against the dangers of fire was not only very inade- 
quately performed by their establishment and the parish engines, but that 
their business being to indemnity against loss by fire, it should not be 
claimed that it was therefore their exclusive care to diminish and protect 
against it. 

The parish engines were found, by experience, to be of compara- 
tively of little use, they were small, often out of repair, and so clumsily 
managed as to interfere with the effective working of the trained brigade. 
In some parishes the provisions of the act were entirely ignored, and no 
engines existed. 

As was natural this state of things resulted in bringing so important a 
matter to the attention of Parliament, and a select committee was appointed 
whose report is conclusive in regard to the urgent necessity of a change. 
At length in 1865 was passed the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act, to make 
further provision for the protection of life and property by fire. 

The act provided for the transfer of stations, fire engines, fire escapes, 
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plant and other property belonging to or used by the fire engine establish- 
ment of the fire offices without payment therefor, 7.¢,as a gift to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, who were henceforth to be charged with the duty of 
of ext nguishing fires and of protecting life and property. It authorized said 
board to purchase the parish engines ; and provided that any damage done 
by its brigade in the due discharge of duty be construed as damage by 
fire within the meaning of any policy of assurance ; also that all insurance 
companies should pay to said board annually the sum of $175 for every 
$5,000,000 insured ; that the imperial government should pay to said board 
$50,000 per annum for the protection of the government and _ national 
buildings, that the board furnish daily to the insurance offices a report of 
all fires, etc., etc. The result of this act was to increase the number of 
firemen, engine stations, and engines, 300 per cent within ten years of its 
passage. 

As has been already mentioned, the water supply of London has always 
been in the hands of private corporations. 

There are eight in number and they are required to keep at all times an 
abundant supply of water, but until 1871 that supply was not required to 
be constantly turned on. Hence the necessity of fire-cock men whose 
duty it was to turn on the water when it was wanted, and who had often 
to be apprised of the need of their services when fire occurred, occasion- 
ing sometimes disastrous delay. 

However apparent the serious drawbacks of this intermittent system, 
the vested interests of the water companies successfully hindered, until 
the recent date referred to, its amendment. 

The supply and storage of water was acknowledged to be ample, the 
difficulty was in obtaining its prompt delivery to the engines at high 
pressure. 

What has hitherto been said in regard to fire extinguishment and protec- 
tion has had particular reference to London. 

Asa rule, the large provincial cities and towns in Great Britain are in 
proportion to their size, an improvement upon the metropolis in regard to 
water supply, it being quite general to dispense with the engines, and rely 
upon the pressure of the water, in the pipes, brought into instant use by 
attaching hose to the fire-plugs. The engines are, however, kept in readi- 
ness in case of the extent of the fire should necessitate their use. The 
water works, as well as the Fire Brigade, are under the control of the 
municipal authorities. 

The expenses incurred by provincial brigades in the attendance at fires 
are paid by the offices insuring the property, and by the owner of the in- 
sured property,in proportion to the value of the property each has at risk. 
In Glasgow, the rule is for the offices or the owners of uninsured property 
to pay one half of the expenses, and the municipality the other half. 

In Manchester, the aggregated offices contribute a specific sum annu- 
ally, which is apportioned between the companies in proportion to the 
amount of business done by each respectively. 

The system of tanks on the top of buildings, with stand pipes, appears 
to have been first suggested in 1797, by Brigadier-General Sir S. Bentham, 
inspector general of naval works, in connection with the naval establish- 
ment at Portsmouth. 

That of sprinklers was patented by Sir William Congzieve, in 
1812. 

The first steam fire engine was constructed in London in 1809, and was 
soon found to be a great advance upon the manual engines. 

It is almost needless to say that steam fire engines have undergone nu- 
merous improvements since their first invention, or that for very many of 
these improvements the world is indebted to American ingenuity. 

Years ago there was to be seen in the engine house of a London church 
an ancient fire annihilator. It was not very unlike the inflated Scotch 
bagpipe. 

When required it was filed with water, and tied round the waist of the 
person acting as fireman. It had a pipe attached to it, and when in use 
the fireman had to squeeze it with both arms, when the water would be 
forced out ina small jet. Mr. Walford thinks that Dean Swift's descrip- 
tion of the mode of extinguishing a fire in Lilliput, as given in his Gulli- 
ver’s travels, may be regarded as a satire upon this machine. 


The Tariff Association of British officers was formed in 1858, and num- 
bers amongst its members the great majority of the insurance companies. 
Many have been organized outside its pale, but have, in consequence of 
the rule of the association, not to give reassurances to, or accept reassu- 
rances from non-tariff companies, and of other reasons of self-interest. 
ultimately joinea it. The legislation of the association is very largely in 
regard to rates—the tariffs relating almost exclusive:y to special hazards 
and risks in large cities. Non-hazardous risks are, as a rule, not rated, 
but there isa general understanding among the officers in regard to them. 
Much of the time of the association is taken up in the revision of tariffs 
for classes of hazard and localities which have been found by general ex- 
perience to be unprofitable. On the other hand, cases are not wanting 
where reductions have been made when the general experience has proven 
a low tariff to be adequate. 

Insurance agents in England are not allowed to represent more than 
one company, except with the consent, in writing, of the original company 
represented. This is seldom asked for or granted. The result is that 
each company has to make arrangements for the acceptance of large lines 
of insurance from its agents, and this it does by means of reassurance in 
other companies. 

The practice of reassurance is very extensive—one company frequently 
issuing its policy for the whole of the insurance on a large risk, and pro- 
tecting itself to the extent of its overline, in this way. 

Of course the system is reciprocal, and every company endeavors to 





obtain by reassurance from other companies as much business as it gives 
away. 

Agents do not issue policies, but are authorized to bind risks by issuing 
protection notes, subject to the approval of risk and the issue of the policy 
by the company. The policy once issued by the company and paid for by 
the assured, cannot be canceled either by the company or the assured. 

In England and Ireland, policies are all made renewable at one of the 
following quarter days: Lady day (25th of March), Midsummer (24th 
June), Michaelmas (29th of September), and Xmas (25th December). In 
Scotland, they are also made renewable at Candlemas (2d February), 
Whitsuntide (15th May), Lammas (1st August), and Martinmas (11th of 
November). Unless policies are taken out at one of these quarter days, 
the premium is calculated from the day on which the insurance is ordered 
to the next quarter day, and from that time for one year. 

Asa result of this system, agents’ accounts are paid quarterly, at the 
end of April, July, October and January. 

Fifteen days of grace are allowed for the renewal of annual policies, 
and losses occurring within these days are paid, even though the renewal 
receipt has not been called for, unless it can be shown by the company 
that it was not the intention of the insured to renew the policy. 

Bo + % % * * % % * 


STATISTICS—THEIR IMPORTANCE IN FIRE UNDERWRITING. 
By Henry H. HALL. 


All other qualifications being equal, he is the most thorough under- 
writer who has at command the greatest amount of statistical information 
relating directly to his profession, and to the collateral subjects with which 
it is intimately connected. It follows, therefore, that if we would make 
advancement in the profession we have chosen, we must add to that ex- 
perience which our daily employment gives us, that knowledge which can 
only be secured by a patient and thorough study of the facts relating to 
our business. . ° * * * * * * 

The percentage of losses and expenses of all companies doing busi- 
ness in New York state, was, in 1873, 89 per cent; 1874, 73 percent; 
1875, 82 per cent ; 1876, 87 per cent. The losses by fire during the years 
mentioned, were not greater than the expected experience ; with what the 
reduction in rates has been the present year we are all too familiar. 
A conceited complacency may point out the ruin impending for others, 
but I apprehend all of us will experience an “aching void” before the 
Sahara waste just before us has been traversed. 

+ * * * oo “ *% * 

I quote from the last census of the state of Massachusetts the history of 
certain manufacturing interests in that state, which has been analogous 
to the history of commercial enterprises in our large cities: 





1855. 1755. 1865. 1865. 1876. 1875. 

No. of No. of No, of 

Capital. Estab- Capital. Estab Capital. Estab- 

lishm’ts. lishm’ts. lish’ts, 

Agricultural implements... $657,375 55 | $1,063,040 40 | $1,144,475 38 
OS eee ---| 1,519,527 249 1,913,756 237 3,559,357 220 
SEY cece cnasesesa coow| 4:766053 851 5,840,505 y 8,309,850 495 
DLL ceasetaetaeael  Souinken me 1,594,761 1,137 2,7 7 579 
Se ree 2,564,500 121 3,701,260 125 10,860,28 121 
0 eee 1,5'9,527 464 1,913,756 499 3,859,237 480 
| es Se 75305.500 146 14,714,072 231 17,209,980 183 


These illustrations could be prolonged indefinitely, demonstrating con- 
clusively that the business of manufacturing is concentrating ina smaller 
number of establishments with increase of capital ; as tnese establishments 
increase in size, and their facilities are enlarged, the warehouses for the 
accumulation of their product and for its sale must be correspondingly 
increased. The same tendency in the railroad interest, and in mercantile 
enterprises of all descriptions, our daily observation demonstrates; and 
if the underwriting interest is to protect these great aggregations of values, 
it must increase with the growth of these enterprises, and provide facili- 
ties for a convenient protection by its policies. It is to be presumed that 
propertyowners employ a certain discrimination in the selection of the 
companies from which insurance is to be procured. It is also to be pre- 
sumed that a certain degree of attention is paid to the printed conditions 
and written portions of the policies. The security offered by smaller 
companies being equal to the extent of their risks, the time and labor 
requisite for a proper selection of companies, and examination of their 
policies, is increased with the number of companies from which policies 
are taken, and if this labor can be saved and equal security obtained by 
patronizing larger companies, the policies of this class of companies will 
be more generally sought. We cannot resist the positive want of trade by 
a theory, or obstruct it bya prejudice. I trust that American under- 
writers with American capital will, “ guided by a larger wisdom and more 
unerring sagacity,” prove equal to the increasing demands of our expand- 
ing industries. 

Such being the demand for increased resources, our American com- 
panies find themselves confronted in the path to compliance with it by the 
insurance departments of the various states. The effect of these depart- 
ments, as at present conducted, being to provide the public with cheap 
policies in preference to strong insurance. The banking interest of the 
country complains of the injustice of the system of taxation in various 
states ; but how much greater would be the reason for complaint, if in 
addition to state taxation, it was subjected to a state inquisition, demand- 
ing of each bank not only the aggregate amount of its discounts, but the 
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amount discounted for the various branches of trade and the profit and 
loss on each. What business would long yield a profit if it was subjected 
to a state inquisition that. would draw from its various representatives, the 
facts as to the cost of the article dealt in, the names of their responsible 
dealers and all the minute details of its management, and then publish 
the information thus secured, inviting competitors to rush in and share. 
This is what our insurance superintendents are doing for our interest. 
* We have, in the annual reports of the fire patrols of the large 
cities, valuable information which can be studied and ahedaned with profit. 
* We can tabulate the losses on the various classes of 
er we can from other sources ascertain the number of risks in each 
class, and the information thus secured will enable us, with our experi- 
ence, to demonstrate a rate that will appear reasonabie. Valuable infor- 
mation can also be secured from the fire patrol returns, as to the relative 
loss on buildings and contents, and the relative salvage on different arti- 
cles of merchandise. 

The Massachusetts census, omens alluded to, was tine in as 
ance with certain suggestions made by the National Board’s committee on 
statistics. The aggregates give the total value of insurable property in 
each branch of industry in the state ; the value of this compilation to our 
interest cannot be over estimated. The National Board are now collating 
the losses by fire in that state. This, when completed, supplemented with 
the information conveyed by the census, will present a mine of valuable 
information. I would impress upon you the value of the census to our 
profession. The next national census, and the census of the various states 
will doubtless be taken on the Massachusetts plan. Permit me to indi- 
cate how these may be utilized. Let us first consider what these tables 
exhibit ; they reveal the population of states, counties and towns; they 
exhibit the number of dwellings, barns, schools and churches in every 
town and county; they exhibit the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments of all classes, and the value of insurable property in each; add to 
these the record of losses and the results can be used to advantage with 
the owners of unprofitable classes of special hazards, The census tables 
exhibit the followirg condition of things in a score of towns in each state : 
A few manufacturing establishments upon which the entire community is 
dependent, their employes sustain the stores and support the churches ; 
from these manufactories flows the stream that moves the wheels 
of the town’s activity; and in what condition do we find the 
underwriting interest in such towns? Fifty companies are, perhaps, 
represented in response to the demands of said factories for insur- 
ance, increasing the competition on all classes of hazards, for which, on 
risks other than the manufactories, a tenth part of this number of compa- 
nies would offer ample security and competition to the extent requisite 
for equitable rates. The query is suggested whether the large companies, 
for which a large agency connection is a necessity, could not profitably 
turn their attention to a union with the responsible smaller companies, 
made up of mutual concessions, on one sidea relinquishment of agency, on 
the other a guaranty of direct lines or re-insurance on the larger risks, 

* * x * > % » * * 

I would also commend to your attention the annual reports of the fire 
departments of our various cities, not only for the information similar to 
that conveyed by the fire patrol returns, but for information as to the 
causes of fire. * * ‘ ° - ? 





INSURANCE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ik following figures are from Commissioner Pillsbury’s report of 


the business of 1876: 
FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


New Hampsuire Fire Insurance Company. 


Nevins cbnescnsssceeceuesaneasckemuccenseoties cebanakwbase tebe reueas $250,000 
pre wicive nese cescewes case rece cecn ccescscscesececeseseeosesoascesossesccocese= 4535195 
CNG, SI IEED NIE inns cccentivcccosenesnansenbbacs sieemssnconenanes 358.270 
OED. oid chuceae ene kesh scduaretenhesban ane sabspewsanteereseeeseounnepsees 94,925 
I PP ictcccichapdecedseweniemeceaen jitshck heh oemaeetaennas 190,131 
Expenditures IND cx ceciietdnkink stke dp aeaebiwahe mei snaenemmcanehaaes 162,710 
Sy Cr ee IN 20 SEN. cc endccnntcunscnsceneusewbedethibetutesbacede 17,642,954 
Risks written during 1876 .... 20.2. .ecc- ne oon none cone coon cone eens csececee 15,419,507 
Ris ks written in New Hampshire during SEE ncgde. Gaeeetienmenmnenabedemat 5,064,537 
Risks in force in New Hampshire December 92, 1876 (ectimated)............-2.--- 13,000,000 
ee ee, a rer 43-394 
Premiums received in New Hampshire during att en ckt orto enemies os 61,747 


FIFTEEN Town Mutvat Fire Insurance Companies. 


ie, Rn Se 2,023 
OEE ir I II gio ii Scie amen nnsncuseudesuubsdossuckeceseeior $1,952,c96.00 
eS ee es ene ee rere tenes 133,107.15 
Received on assessments and from other sources. ...-....-------------------- 1,728.35 
RAI MRED IL ne niccctncaneuuatacetadescdcssneenteusenernsrtwedesetere 1,202.20 
All other items paid i OE ee eee Sone hen OEE Tare 622.68 
ee ee et ea sere 3,305.65 
SNe Gi SET: NE ar I Rs rnin a occ scecencccntesesewcntwienwccusuecss 818.80 
Stx Stare Mutvat Fire Insurance COMPANIES. 
or ny NE OT RUROINI CIO in nccsucoscccncinsabeetniecnscccewateens $11,356,390.00 
Am unt of premium SII 16-6 cutciobnanuedecendcseaneniawoninaindtiiie 345.4 9-00 
Lo ses paid in RNC A. -ikiaca ce cade pa paiinneidieneeneediewbenawaeseenunees 19,015.20 
pee SES eas ae 12,324.43 
lotal assets at the end of the year 1876 .... --.-...--.---------------------- 16,113.46 
oo SS ee eee eee 7,984.50 
pee due for borrowed money and other items............ .-------------- 12,210. 3 


20,199.63 








COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES. 


Amount of | » . a | Amount at 
NAME AND LOCATION, Risks | ——— co | Risk in this 
Written, - ” State. 
| 


‘Ema, Hartlerd, ‘Conn aves 


$4,702,915 | $61,874.28 | $39,746.60 | $4,190,000 














American Cevtrs al, St. Louis, Mo...-..-. 125,330 3,006.33 3,880.08 | 120,000 
Ren, TEE. GOD ces cacanccosess 61,009 IE, f11.37 | 8,191.28 80,000 
Atlantic F. & M., Provincetown, Mass. 30,675 2,262.62 1,314.98 27,875 
British America, Toronto, Canada -.-- 70,740 | 1,753.71 218.52 200,00 
Commonwealth, Boston, Mass 128,615 1,539-86 1,644.86 124,(65 
(ommercial Union, London, F ng! land. 606,734 8,447.82 7,759.48 565.499 
Cennecticut Fire, Hartford, Conn..... 223,748 2,470.02 3,323 02 252,968 
Continental, New Wet Ge acccocen 687,2y2 8,182.44 5,875.43 1,200,000 
Dwelling House, Boston, he iene 111,090 RAE OE 1 kccacucsees | 165,504 
Equitable F. & M., Providence, R. I... 65,050 of ao oes 140,663 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, a 287,529 3,609.20 3.023.47 275,0c0 
Fire Association, P hil adelphia, , 629.605 9.759-46 6,815.81 1,400,000 
First National, Worcester, Mass ...... 226,449 4s 74-45 5,070.59 325,000 
Fitchburg M., Fitchb rg, Mass ......- 591,185 $62.55 2,278.41 750,000 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia, Pa....... 1,612,606 1 , 251. 02 14,429.24 2,100,000 
Germania Fire, New York City ......-. 525,362 6.441.95 2,322.60 495,000 
German American, New York City. 995,249 14,757.80 4,267.09 1,636,981 
Girard F. & M., Philadel hia, Pa 133,175 2,497.27 | 703.00 100,000 
Gloucester, Gloucester, ES 114,879 2,362.13 | 4,519.38 109,113 
Globe, Koston, Mass......_... ag ana 265,055 4,020.78 | 3,050.28 250,000 
Guaranty Fire, New York City vente 49,906 711.23 | 57-78 | 45,156 
Hanover Fire, New York City .......- 452,197 6,332.26 10.905.27 565,246 
Hartford Fire, Hartford. Conn. 2,350,525 31,20 9.47 23,321.15 10,000,000 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hz artford, Conn. 28 2,214.09 136.85 272,000 
Home, New York City..........-- 36,461.28 37,223.05 3,80 o00 
Holyoke M., Salem, Nt: a 1,596.60 5,047.50 212,000 
Hudson, Jersey = O°? So 4,140.07 2,258.56 312,000 
Imperial Fire, London, England eet ee eee 200,020 
Ins, Co. of N. America, Phila, Pa 1,075,900 16.62.60 12,042.98 | 1,200,000 
Lancashire, Manchester, England- .... 328,148 5,085.53 1,991.54 300,000 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Eng - 945,542 13,124.09 14,333 08 1,300,000 
London Assurance, London, England 101,60 1,584.06 489.40 160,000 
Manhattan Fire, New York City -.--.- 184,266 4,101.32 1,440.04 181,896 
Mechanics M., Boston, Mass.....-.. ie 72,369 1,440.12 3,030.81 80,969 
Merchants, Newark, N. | es 269,593 Sie" OS en eaes | 255.565 
Merchants, Providence, ; > 304,592 4,230.70 3,558.81 | 380,000 
Merchants & Farmers, W om, , Mass 303,000 3,800.70 2,486.55 | 460,000 
Meriden Fire, Meriden, ee 179,582 2,463.76 1,760.70 | 200 coo 
National Fire, Hart'ord, oo ees 398,385 5,931.02 3,140.64 | 410,030 
North British & Mercantile, E ngland. 1,187,799 16,708.96 13,589.19 1,160,000 
Northern, London, England .. canal 216,255 I Sic consi aesehes clei | 212,000 
Orient, Hartford, Conn .. ooaee 392,937 4,510.07 2,462.63 | 700,000 
Pennsylvania, Phil: ladelphia, . 828,864 13,153.89 12,421.02 | I ,20,000 
Peoples, Newark, - 217,619 3,594.91 1,147 40 260,000 
Phenix, Brooklyn, N. \- bipkinndinaiee 658,167 9,031.25 2,774.59 1,262,07:5 
P heenix, Hartford, Conn... .... ——— 2,350,800 29,6 2.99 16,403.44 1,400,000 
Prescott, Bo-ton, Mass ....... name anual 192,980 2,404.24 1,988.91 200,000 
Queen, Liv erpool, _ __.. ees 1,206,099 17,199 58 3.304.15 1,080,030 
Quincy M., Quincy, Mass. ---. abi 134,775 2,198.63 2,500.00 200,000 
Roger W illiams, Prov idence, R. . 246,098 5,177.50 2,108.19 350,000 
Royal, L iverpool & London, Eng ‘land. 1,872,209 27,469.90 22,959-49 2,000,000 
Royal Canadian, Montreal, Canada - -. 523,106 7,853-76 5,403.92 700,000 
Revere, Koston, Mass.-....---. ae 73,949 9,088.96 28.56 75,000 
St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul, Minn...-..- 26,219 | 6,439.30 6,668.65 210,000 
Scottish Commercial, Glasgow aaeienie 256,592 | 3,916.38 9,691.80 222,302 
Shawmut, Boston, Mass. ve 389,704 5,500.49 59133-35 400,000 
Shoe & Leather, Boston, ‘Mass -- 128,000 2,082.68 15.00 | 227,928 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield, Mass 2,043,853 26,319.08 18,333-93 3,922,973 
‘Traders, Chicago, ill ree < 66,603 1,165.29 687.93 | | 47,150 
Traders & Mechanics, Lowell, Mass.. 95.307 1,599.04 446.71 | 123.557 
Watertown Fire, Watertown, N, Y... 798,109 5,343.48 1,072.93 1,400,003 
Westchester, New Rochelle, N. Y 1,219,62 13,408.63 8,944.44 | 1,026,347 


| 


$39,149,710 | $544,548.76 $351,351.94 | $56,398,542 
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BUSINESS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE IN 1876. 




















In Force Policies 
December 31, Issued During Total Losses 
ComPANIEs. 1876, 1876. Speer meer Paid in 
eceived 896 
— - ——~ During 1876, — 
No. Amount. No. Amount. 

FEAR 22. - .occccceees 1,053 $995.04? 85 $73,581 $44,9 2.42 $2,543.77 
Berkshire ........-..-. 15 30,000 ere) eee tes GAG} = waservnes 
Connecticut Mutual. 773 1,104,636 14 31,500 56,211.40 17,800.00 
Connecticut General. 39 46,241 8 8,641 eT SS ee 
Continental ......-..- 24 425,700 29 33,400 22,814.'2 10,750.00 
Charter Oak........ 821 686,509 66 62,010 26,667.29 17,200.00 
b quitable ..........- 335 944.220 118 214,235 21,768.01 7,500.00 
Hartford L. & A ...-. 36 38.534 2 1,372 816.60 2,000.00 
Homeeop.thic Mut -- 80 83,918 33 26,402 2,639.06 1,000.00 
John Hancock .-.---- 81 98 o18 4 1,784 997.50 129.00 
Manhattan .....---- 126 220,138 5 9,173 5,514.14 3,000.00 
Mass. Mutual...---- 1,457 2,220,042 85 136,138 88,861.59 23,727.00 
NE ccdinxaweewe> 536 1,086,910 21 24,385 43,465.9> 2,212.40 
Mutual Benefit--.--- 233 451.444 3 2,695 15,035.50 11,300.00 
National, U. S. of A- 43 50,003 5 2, 29 st ees 
National, Vt....---- 89 146,750 2 6,000 a ee a 
New F ngland Mutual 312 570,000 11 21,336 16,516.00 16,000.00 
New York Life..---- 89 153,060 3 5,380 248.65 2,65".00 
Phoenix Mutual -.-.-- 742 938,212 102 108,522 43,492.09 14,000.00 
Railway Passengers-| -.-. = ------ SS ae 593-20 39°.co 
State Mutual. .....- ’ 106 144,500 3 6,0 0 45:970.24 4, 00.00 
Travelers L. & A... 451 1,019,218 350 924 412 9.144-73 685.70 
United States....... 77 142,860 12 9,460 4:943-47 2,500.co 
Union Mutual.-...... 58 635,494 46 5,070 11,959.16 7,600.00 

Washington ......... 28 64,500 3 3,000 SOONG | . cnee sx 
a ee 8,427 $12,405,947 1,014 | $1,762,135 $439,066.26 $177,093.57 
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OHIO. FIRE INSURANCE. 
: — a ane , TION 
HE tenth annual report of the Ohio insurance department is issued OHIO MUTUAL COMPANIES, CONDITION AND BusINEss. 
by Superintendent Hill. The superintendent complains that his — 23 Companies. 

: : ‘ a NES EE DB iin eitdirinconecacaatisanmnncseeisteees - $6,035,118 
suggestions to the legislature, as well as the suggestions of his predeces- [ES EE ERSTE, EET LS en Ene 381 ,119—$7,052,417 
sors, have all been disregarded by the lawmakers, and that their efforts EO SOrRG, COUN COMMORUEBOD qn. 55 3 ccc nec cwacescesecndsccccceccenepses $1,057,978 

; " ; i , a ce ere aan GME SRO Wn Th ain ew Mie 605,568 
have been to pass laws which should enable the people of Ohio to get | G5, (ee a RARE NTE LTE LEED nen 
their property insured for as near nothing as possible. Discouraged by | Amount at risk.........2..-....-.--------+---++-++- GiiasiGeushes devanieibiaen 220,916,637 
this condition of things, Superintendent Hill recommends THE SP I el Sadhensre 
TOR’S plan of a commission composed of competent persons to re vise and IT Ee a ee Ae 508,823 
codify the insurance laws of the state. LOUSGS PRId... 22-2. 2m nnn nnn sen ncnenern wenn ecennsenscencre= cceeceescese 292,762 

OHIO COMPANIES. 
CAPITAL, ASSETS, INCOME, EXPENDITURES, ETC. 

































































































Liabilities ex- Soe Surplus over Aggregate Risks 

NAME AND LOCATION Capital. Assets. — Income. Expenditures. Paid During nent Pct el 

. ; | the Year. apes 31, 1876. 
i SNE oss ocac.c news evenseantvason $100,000.co $119,340.58 $18,148.16 $41,768.49 $40,255.96 $9,800.00 $1,192.42 $1 490,710.00 
ee ee ini 500,000.00 930,162.71 399,767.82 661,988.34 690,415.24 50,000.00 30,394.89 43,252,426.00 
Aurora, Cincinnati Ee ea ee 100,000.00 204,510.80 42,479.63 91,819.17 32,551.24 12,000.00 64,081.23 5,001,658.c0 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati. a 150,000.00 230,942.57 25 938.49 58,643.61 49,734-55 17,756.00 60,9°4.08 39731,590,00 
Citizens, Cincinnati............. 100,000.00 127,499.23 21,013.08 41,617.11 355947-25 7,559.20 6,486.15 2,104,839. 0 
eR ONIN a caidnuucsec cock stedacecexe 100,002.00 209,075.57 32,955.22 56,337.61 42,860.58 16,000.00 76,120.35 3,024,793.00 
Re DEER snadcss Kbcannewsns ann bone a IO ,000,00 210,057.15 62,370.17 84,485.40 745495-59 15,000.00 47,187.01 9,354,507.00 
Basie, Cincinnati -.......cccccse ai ae 100,000,00 168,511.66 11,144.17 26,511.21 24,979.70 12,000.00 57,307.49 2,43 ,816.00 
Enterprise, Cincinnati-_.--.---. 300,000.00 435,426.38 90,554.92 161,274.60 140.872.50 36,000.00 44,871.46 7,069,842.96 
EO eee 100,000,00 150,521 .0€ 35,049.51 81,548.26 55.935-06 4,100.00 14,871.55 1,713,910.00 
Farmers, Cincinnati_._--~-.-- sridta a gcnwiaia gucci 100,000-C0 133,309.60 27,158.04 47.788.77 pS 6,151.56 1,642,342.00 
Farmers, Howard- : ‘ . 100,000.00 194,076.83 57,550.70 28,540,78 28,892.97 6,700.00 36,520.13 12,557,037.00 
Farmers Home, Jellow ay. é 200,000.00 247,420.03 39,307.40 23,209.62 25,)45-96 14,220.00 8,112.63 5,242,185.00 
Paceuty, CINCIRREE.........cccocccncccaes 100,000,00 155,019.37 14,127.37 31,699.07 21,919.14 2,000.00 49,992.00 2,488,656.00 
Pidehty, Delphos.............-.02- = - 10©,000,00 110,517.50 8,265.89 25,517-75 16,885.30 4,020.00 2,251.67 1,224,126.00 
Firemens, Cincinnati. ...-.-.....-- nage 100,000.00 201,804.23 | 28,025.68 58,277.19 61,594.43 19,50C.00 73:778-55 2,378,019..0 
i RS oo ace acne auseeestoenione 250,000,00 423,252.40 95,698.78 149,390.84 111,860. 33 25,057.00 773553-02 14,46€,442.00 
Franklin, Columbus ..-....-..----- 150,000.C0 255,401.52 26,537.48 50,758.91 373735 4° 15,000.00 78,864.04 4,890,543.00 
Germania, Cincinnati........-..- 5 100,000,00 172,435+49 33,040.22 44,959-75 43,217.32 11,527.80 39.395-27 35542.464.00 
EE EE ee nee ee 10,000,009 156,281.05 24,775.86 49,221.22 67,208.64 12,000.00 31,505.19 3,106,128.00 
ES SS a eee 100,000,00 153,142.90 33,334-10 58 q 56,193.09 12,000.00 19,808.77 3,882,365.50 
NE, SAN iis cndgnenenndeddncdewcnncdnesans 250,000.00 484,922.36 120,851.68 28 292,499.88 25,000.00 114,070.68 14,943,005.00 
Jefierson, Steubenville....-..-- Diciimenes sae 1C0,000,00 168,699.34 341200. 16 44,623.07 10,000.00 34,400.18 3,842,444.00 
Mercantile, Cleveland_.................------------ 0,000.00 391,783.88 4399-49 153,293,0 150,313. 09 { 30,000.00 125,384.39 75421,404.00 
Merchants ard Manufacturers, Cincinn: iti 150,0C0, oO 49,738.14 22,721.77 49525. 65,431.83 22,881.00 77,006. 37 228,049.00 
OMe PION, GCN oc cn ccc ence dccccssecces 100,000,.0 200,393.54 29,430.00 60, 400. 60,643.64 11 000.00 2, 68.54 4,010,400,00 
Miami Valley, Dayton--.....---- eek awa 100,000,00 170,174.64 31,105.39 45,100.47 | 35,093.51 9,775.00 39,069.25 4,785.962.co 
Patsonel. CincinMats.... ...0..0<ccccesneccecsse 100,000.00 165,549.88 35,167.28 69,113.51 | 57,595-29 11,880.00 30 382.00 3,105,364.00 
Ohio, Chillicothe... -......- 100,000,00 123,605.26 12,998 77 25,763. 7 34,490.82 10,000.00 10,696.49 1,708,42 ..09 
OE SS a . 107,500.00 168,464.t0 3,115.52 68,188.08 451499-05 2,687.50 17,849.08 59595+395-00 
Residence, Cleveland..........---- cae 200,000.00 245,502. 35,005.07 58.799.14 50,489.64 None, 10,496.10 75250,5 2.48 
PR Rg coon ewan cass ceckenuneecdceek 100,000.00 35,789. 47,068 68 63,777.05 43,071.30 15,000.00 88,117.36 7,055,166,00 
ITER od So a wera aw mae Seiealae’h 200,900,00 253,494.82 43:735-49 116,780.79 102,808.38 20,000.00 6,759.33 4,30! 612.00 
UU NN ns ee oe tanueebeanins 100,000.00 134,042.98 25,711.53 38,927.23 41,044.24 5,072.00 8,931.45 2,647,852.00 
PI, SONI oc i cconina decacéiewsuncaewse 100,000.00 129,191.26 13,660.95 28,820.66 32.527,49 9,527.00 15,530.31 2,138,168.74 
Western, NEI. oon cconavesaces sede awbenahis 100,000,00 161 547-93 19,497-93 40,709.39 44,499.05 16,440.00 42,050.00 2,5553759.00 
is cca be aadua ee tain weretnecedncenaneun $5,057,500.00 $8,278,450.58 $1,707,768.39 $3,017,702.92 $2,839,719.30 $506,783.00 $1,513,182.19 | $209,185,680.68 
' 
RISKS, PREMIUMS, LOSSES. 
Risks WRITTEN. PREMIUMS R¥&CEIVED. Losses PAlp. 
NAME AND LOCATION. aameen aE Aggregate. |) eee: | | Aggregate. 
Fire. Inland, etc. Fire. Inland, etc. Fire. Inland, etc. || 

_ a aaa oe 
American, Cincinnati................-. ee $1,673,540.00 $361,250.00 2,034,790.00 $10 691.85 $20,063.27 $39,755.12 || $10,715.73 $7,029.00 $17,744.73 
ee on 14,68 458,042.35 15,141,594-35 157,197.73 39777°75 160,975.48 54,630.48 954-85 55,585-33 
Aurora, Cincinnati_....-..---- diadink? taden sepals. tarts t en mamndteet eecis ae aaae REET levicnvnececane 37,884.27 | eG Bee ene 9,722.23 
CASCRNGE, CINCIRERIL . 6.0 occ cece cccccscscsce 3,£04,107.0¢ 1,403.305.00 4:907,472.00 37,729.27 7:771.80 45,498.07 5,258.06 160.85 || 5,418.91 
Citisens, Cincimaatt.... .......c00ss- 1,936.758.0 790,012.00 2,726,770.00 22,639.19 9,851.38 32,4 0.57 71435-41 3:541-53 | 10,976. 94 

Commercial, Cincinnati--....--- : 3,109,290.67 186,675.00 295,965.67 32,234.91 15,189.32 47.424-23 | 5,404.04 9,283.09 || 14.747: 
Cooper, Dayton... - SUF G08. O | cacccwews _ 31947 ,262.00 pt 59,300.76 22,390.60 | ..--scceccne 22,326. 
SR EIN noon ids watweemnwnnawewe PADI te <cnssccccicdnes 2,196,616.c0 a eae 22,888.34 4.83706 | 2-0-5 ee 4,837.y6 
Enterprise, Cincinnati... ........-.- ‘ 4,408, 90.00 24371 ,014.°8 6,869,204.68 82,782.25 59-772.63 142,554-91 Bs Apa 26,577.07 58,659.80 
en a aren 1,576,442.00 I 038,03 8.00 2,614,480.00 | 19,308 89 50,7409.2 70,049.16 9,962.06 30,907.84 40,869.90 
Farmers, Cincinnati_.....-- ; 1,430,482.00 249.047.00 1 680,129.00 | 19,058.12 25.578-75 44,636.87 8,575.38 17,202.57 25,777.95 
eee eee 2,934,037.00 2,934,037.00 SR BE leccsscccccccss 23,720.95 SEGRE | cccnece cons 18,023.25 
Farners Home, Jelloway..-.----- 1,546,960.00 | 1,540.960.00 | eS eee 15,320.04 Se | en 6,262.86 
Fidelity, Cincinnati... 2,235,056 2,235,056.00 | ety 4 OE . 22,776.73 SME IS Neocon viccennss 4211.75 
Peete, DOBRO... nc ~ ceene csscccces 2 } I ,295,238.00 17,672.88 17,672.88 SE lvecsacneenus 4,593-96 
Firemens, Cincinnati_................--- bs | 3.917.560.00 27,277.80 48,494-56 10,577-74 16,210.45 26,758.19 
a ne } 2,581,905.00 46,031.52 46,031.52 ee | ere 19,748.79 
Franklin, Columbus.........--- - -|] 3,508,834.00 | 33.246.60 32,246.60 10,531-44 |---- 10,531.44 
Germania, Cincinnati. . 2,462,227.00 | 26,854.54 26,854.54 eee ° 11,393-50 
Globe, Cincinnati ...-...-.-- wae | 355373496-00 | 31,1 8.74 37,954.64 15,848.52 20,853.27 || 36,701.79 
Hibernia, Cleveland..............-.-.--- | 3,637,955-00 | Se ae 42,392-93 | oe) Rr eee 21,122 00 
Home, Columbus... ........- i 3-3931402.00 | ON AG en eee 48,560.05 ! eS ees | 20,130.21 
Jefferson, Steubenville -- eee 2,482,534.00 | “eS eer 32,964.84 Ne eae | 16,899.07 
Mercantile, Cleveland................--- a 1,927,503.00 | és 138,596. 06 | 23,710.06 22,519.87 46,229.93 5,525-20 8,205.02 13,730.82 
Merchants ‘and Manufacturers, Cincinnati- -.--.. 166,645.00 24751,313.00 | 28,877.49 1,484.57 30,362. 8,816.49 13,135-7! | 21,952 20 
DEE VORNET GHMMMON cc ccccecceccsccaccce | SiS POO |osccccseccaneces 3,075,200.00 | SERIE oeiavessce sons 49,128.00 CREE Vac ccawee nees 21,548.17 
Miami Vall-y, Dayton_----...- wo |: | SURRITETEE fii daas ocensaee 3,140,631.00 | BEES! a cccvesmeseeve 41,815.17 ee) ee 12,966.00 
National, Cincinnati......-...-- i 46,612.00 4,503,251.00 || 28,999.97 36,889.93 65,880.90 8, 295-67 20,345.20 | 29,340,87 
i ED ecedeceveudussevccdancocncs | Sia MRRIEMD biccscccaceancses 1,548,732.00 || SORE | sdasrrcvsesen< 20,542.25 7,808.15 |------------ | 7,808.15 
eee ee as asa coneenee cues 3,4£7,947-00 || PER teveGnacoareesy 64,776.29 PIE ledcnceeeanes 26,428.21 
Residence, Cleveland........------------ Sn iin 4,432.3!2.00 || SEOUL OE lecnwavedesesoe | 34.371.29 | ere 17,219.68 
Teutonia, Dayton.............-.- windh WEL AO beecceccases : 3,094,821.00 || oS See 50,882. 26 | ee 8,580.16 
Toledo, Toledo... .... peers 4° 843,022.00 2.306,926.00 || 23,136.78 29,099.10 52,235,985 14,881.42 10,748.20 | 25,602y.62 
ii wi audinkakedeweh ee | a 2,407,174.00 || eS eres 34,834.59 eee 23,471.30 
W: ishington, 0 SS ee errr a ee 1,747,441.28 | SS OT ec es 19,760.33 ee | eee 8,031.98 
WOME, THRRINRE onc cniccnccccscescseces wee ee aes 2,816,2° 516,257.00 00 1 30, B14 44 oT See 30,814.44 10,279.8t |....--- ecient’ 10,279.81 
ET vaSdéudengardantudocsiapanessenddan $105,002,921.01 | $13,885,767.03 $118, 888, 188,688.04 04 | $1,335,375-92 $310,721 33 | $1,646,097.25 | $504,906.01 | $185,155.25 $690,061.26 
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Re 
Etna, New York - o- 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh - 

American, Chicago 
American, Newark 
American, Philadelphia -.-..--- 
American, Central St. Louis- ._- 
Arctic, New York.......-- 
Atlas, Hartford... -- 
Atlantic, Brooklyn... 
Atlantic, Providence 
Bangor, Bang 
British America, 





TCPIMte ......- encccee 





PO, << cc concoumeaeegquaess 
Buffalo German, Buffalo. -.-............-.. 
City, Pittsburgh .......- 

Citisens, Pittsburgh ..............-- 
Citizens, Newark - inalprtacatons . 
EE a ee 
i IE cc cock denncnauusenaeibeana 
Commerce, Albany -....-.-...-.--- ; — 
Commerce, New York...--.---.------ 
Commercial, New York..-...-...---- 


Commercial Union—U, S, Branch. 
Commonwealth, Boston.-........- 
Connecticut, H artford 
Continental, New York .........-.-.-.- ao 
Delaware Mutual Safety, Philadelp hia .- 
SORIEE, SUE cadnccenccnsansuase 
Ehot, Boston - =i 
Equitable, P rovidence .....-.---..------.... 
Exchange, New York- 

Fairfield, ig Norwalk 
Faneuil H:z ee 
Farmers, York 7 
Fire Ascociation, Philadelphia--.......--- aa 
Firemens, Boston... ........---- 
Firemens, Newark...........-.-- 
Firemans Fund, San Francis 
Franklin, Pnilz idelphia es 
Franklin, Wheeling. -.-.. 
German, Wheeling...-.....----- 











German-American, Pittsburgh ....2.......-- 
German-American, New York......._-.-- 
CHUUNIN, TOCW TOUR on cocccccssscscnacecn 


Germania, Newark 
Girard, agg 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls 
Globe, Boston -.- 
Granite, Richmond. 
Guararty, New York - 
Hanover, New York 
Hartford, Hartford Bis docghamtbalisle 
Hoffman, New York---- ee 
Home, Newark ............. 
Home, New York... aioe 
Howard, New Taek. .co0cccc. 2 neces ccc 
Humboldt, Newark.........-..-. 
Imperial—U 
Insurance Co. of N. A., Phil: gg — 
Insurance Co. of the Sense of Pa., Phila 
Jefferson, St. Louis 
Kenton, Covington 
Lamar, New York . ae 
Lancaster, Lan¢ aster... 
Lancashire, U 


Vv. 5S. Branch --- 
Liverpool & L ondon & Gk sbe- U 
London Assurance—U. S. Branch --.-.-. 
Lorillard, New York 
Lycoming, Muncy -. 
Manhattan, New York 
Manufacturers, New 
Merchants, Newark. .....--- 
Merchants, Providence. - 
Mercantile Mutual, } 
Mechanics and ‘Traders, 
Meriden. Meriden 
Michigan state, A 
Millville Mutual, 
Milwaukee Mechanics, 


Adrian. ovens saat 
Millville... ...- 
Milwaukee 


Mobile tire Department, Mobile 
National, Hartford.......... a 
Nationel, New York .... cc. ----cccccecce 
Newark City, Newark ...........--- 

New York Central, Union Springs wae 


Niagara, New York.........--- —— a 
North British and MercantileU. S, Branch 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee. -.-.-.- 
Northern, Watertown...-.--. 
Northern Assurance—U, S. Branch 

Old Dominion, Richmond....-......---- 


Orient, sere gg ELE Ee meee ee nee 
Onent Mutual, New York .......-..--- — 
Pacific Mutual, New = weaene 


Paterson, Paterson..........- 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia - 
Peoples, Newark__._...- 
Peoples, ‘I'renton --- Rachie 
Phenix, en 
Pheenix, Hartford. 
Phila lelphia, Philadelphia 

*rescott, Boston.......--.-- 
Providence-Washinzton, Prov vidence 
Phoenix, St. Lous .......--- 
Queen—U. S. Branch... -....- 
Reading, Reading - 
Revere, Boston ...- a ale tala 
Richmond Fire Association, Richmond 
Rochester, Rochester, Pennsylvania. 
Rochester German, Rochester... 





Roger Williams, Providence. .-.....-- : 


OTHER 


U.S. —— Sera Rome 





. 5. Branch.-| 





ST 


Kisks 
Written. 


520,900 

3,348,89 
314,175 
739,362. 

1,229,751.0 
177 5305+ 


757+779-3 


348,42 


Fey my 
1 ,636,850.« 


631,742. 


1,449,275. 
373,980. 


50,525. 
875,101. 


3°35737- 
200, 400,01 


514,2 


38,800, 
552,923. 
1,345,275- 


545,902 


I, 070, 400.« 


3,950,511, 


201. 


AT 








1,500,000, 
1,720,479. 


35271033. 
191,164. 


222,200. 


1,315,879. 
2,737,071. 


510,7Co. 


3559115. 


83,750. 


Pe 281. 
1,943,913. 


39323,200, 


2,004,722 


208,684, 
28,868.0 
22.00 


34°, 
3, ping: 433- 


.ca 


00 


,oe 


73.09 


41 1,173. 
35550,043. 
31477 84. 
1,703,215. 

402,245. 
.0o 


1,233,459 


708,245. 
.00 
.00 


607,390 
123,298 
1,928 


1,531,431 
1,953,937 


615,902. 
4, 174,580. 
0,232. 
210,070. 
1¢ 3,500. 
345,422. 
545,583. 
2,804,439. 
218,119. 
39,700. 


292,571. 


12,62 


360,387 
687,01 


818 O20, 


3529. 


792,300. 


00 
8) 


09° 


oe 
09° 


oO 


oo 


3 


-0o 


+00 


66 
00 
oo 
82 
00 
00 


oo 


co 
06 


5,00 


00 


a9 | 


00 | 





Premiums 
Re cely ed. 





30,129 
43.5 
3,052. 
1679-94 
4,055.00 
2,3'7-35 
6,075.co 


99.79 


20,907. 








34,009.99 
+95 
395-63 
5,105.20 
0,505.37 
0,609.47 
11,4€5.49 


2,950 

















1,712.97 
1,052.37 
3,151.75 
45° 43-03 
O1.31 


19, 
10,600, 
19,580. 30 


3,031.7 
5 


1,315.26 
2,419.70 
7,001.59 
2,211.97 





COMPANIES OF 


AND | 


Royal Canadian, Montreal 
Royal—U, 5. Branch 


Scottish Commercial—U. S. 


Security, New Haven 
Shawmut, Boston 
Springfield, en _ l 
Standard, New York 
Standard, Trenton 
Star, New York. 

St. Louis, St. Louis 

St. Nicholas, New York 
St. Paul, St. Paul. 
Trade, Camden 
l'raders, Chicago 
Union, Buffalo 
Union, Pittsburgh ...-. 
Union Marine, Galveston 
Union, P hiladelphia — 
Watertown, Watertown 
Westchester, 
Western 


Assurance—U., 


New Rochelle 
N Rochell 


S. Pranch 


OCATION 


Branch 


Boston 


INSURANC 


TOLEDO 


Williamsburg City, Brooklyn 
Washington "Fire and Marine, 
| a 
LIFE 
Capital. . 


assets, 


Admitted 





Liabilities, ex« lusive of c apit: al. 


Income 
Expenditures 
Policies issued and revive od. 
Amount insured, 


Policies in force.......- 
Amount insured, -...-.--- 
ES a ee 


Admitted 


assets 


Liabilitues, exclusive of « capital. 


Income 
Expenditures 

Policies issued and revived - 
Amount insured 

Policies in force. 

Amount insured. 


( 


NAME AND Lax 


“OMPANIES OF 


\TION, 


poe ea 


American, Philadelphia. 
Atlantic Mutual, Albany - 
srooklyn, New York 


Berkshire, Pittsfield. ......- 


Connecticut General, Hartford - 
Charter Oak, Hartford ---- 


Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
Continental, Hartford ..........------- 
SS > ee 
Germania, New York...........--... — 
Globe Mutual, New York................ 


H: as Life and 
Home, Brooklyn_...._- 


Annuity, 


Hartford .. 


Homeopathic Mutual, New York ......-. 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston “ow 


Knickerbocker, New York 


Manhattan, New York - 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfi Id 


Metropolitan, New York 
Michigan Mutual, 


Mutual, New York ..-.. 


Mutual Benefit, Newark 
National, Montpelier. . 
National U.S. A., W ashing 


New England Mutual, 
New York, New York --.-- 
Northwestern Mutu: al, 


Boston 


Milwaukee 


Detroit 


ston. 


Penn Mutual, Philadelphia er 


Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 


Provident Life and Trust, Phila: ee. 


Protection, 
State 
Travelers, 
Union Mutual, 
United States, New York 
Universal, New York... 

Washington, New York 


Chicago ..-.-- 


Augusta 


Totals -- 
Onto Compa 


Toledo 


Cincinnati 


Toledo Mutual, 
Union Central, 


Totals 


Mutu: ul, Wore ester-- eet 
SS ae 


Nit 


OTHER STATES 





Continued, 











Risks Preniiums Losses 
Written. Received, Paid, 
-|  $%2,324,951.00 26,140.59 $5,646.88 
‘ 8,917,807.33 111,360.40 24,884.67 
1,120,711.50 £3,6053.39 20,254,75 
853,800.00 5,670.28 3,552.86 
. 410,098.00 6,948.89 2,3°9.14 
2,115,495.33 28,948.72 7,306.26 
445,413.00 3,055-25 49.03 
| 359,397-37 8,048.85 9,900.22 
401,530.00 5,221.50 1,328.83 
839,728.33 13,544-17 10,032.83 
, 520,212.00 5,101.44 1,966.67 
. 1,514,016,00 17,919.38 16,106.10 
co9,&92.16 8,654.38 6,128.38 
466,616.00 3,508.41 347-46 
158,768.00 1,991.72 | 2,564.23 
178,228.00 | 1,967.35 | 5.00 
‘ 25,450.00 | 540.55 | 1,039.28 
680,805.00 | 2,333-04 1,519.40 
71753,002.00 54,328.43 30,311.19 
. 2,647,190.00 24,901.89 | 6,602.29 
; 2,990,787.00 371953-90 | 18,921.60 
587,923.33 6,048.21 48.29 
: 193,160.00 yy * hae 
; ‘Be ry 313-77 | $2,457,450.42 | $1,096 621.46 


K-—-On1o COMPANIES. 


MUTUAL. 
$120,c00 
142,440 
30,089 
25,348 
19,830 
165 
$242,093 
602 
$749,371 





paedenunee $100,000 
; 1.290,282 
ececcesses 1,055,297 
498,670 
320,070 
1,571 
$3,116,362 


wana eeee cere 5,809 
$10,866,185 


OTHER STATES. 


‘Total Number and 
Amount of Policies in 
force Dec. 31, 1876, 


Number and Amount 
of Policies Issued. 











No. Amount, No, Amount, 
336 $629,770 1717 $4,332,456 
65 72,965 810 1,376,820 
23 42,361 386 641,851 
28 70,000 108 231,010 
50 189,750 376 1,261,718 
22 14,386 296 459,368 
354 5.455 2,373 4,945,455 
353 84t,14t 5,895 18,917,080 
109 349,100 1,229 2,417,286 
398 960,650 2,055 5,083,635 
139 283,028 709 1,205,212 
26 56,455 199 276,4:5 
7 3,112 148 231.549 
74 87,070 1,699 2,733,000 
97 229,400 119 259,402 
110 201,385 379 643,043 
119 198,543 452 755,025 
27 58,519 519 1,417,104 
75 263,2,0 576 1,673,082 
55! 597,448 1,709 1,658,281 
961 2,023,820 2,074 4.327,500 
467 1,138,625 7,67 23,544,125 
413 1,171,815 5,277 15,638,877 
37 33,505 470 092,447 
150 376,787 804 1,838,647 
2 30,550 704 1,6 36, 67€ 
495 g28,1@5 2,309 gy 997 
340 1,042,699 2,779 5,480,496 
216 964,500 840 2,867,493 
101 114,159 1,172 2,449,216 
66 101,134 588 1,299,936 
219 445,750 1,233 1,254,259 

I 1,000 83 179, 
122 183,080 384 €09,425 
363 628,035 1,484 2,907,328 
109 155,040 328 545,715 
100 171,500 668 1,277,700 
74 132,715 266 619, aye 
7,247  $13.973,206 51,307 | $120,743,075 
165 $242,093 600 $743,372 
809 1,677,315 3,388 7,112,100 
974 $1,919,408 3,988 $7,855,472 
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MISSOURI. 
greener SUPERINTENDENT RELFE, of Missouri, begins 





FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


MISSOURI COMPANIES. 























his report with the following explanation : “ | ex e ; wisi é 
. . . . . Zo = = wo , 7) cat o.& 
In this connection it is proper to remark, that having entered upon the £ a | ge, See) 8S Fe | 882 ae 
duties of the office in April last, more than three months after the close of Name or Compaxy. <a~ |< == Bese SS Apb gus! aes 
the year, my report must necessarily be confined to the facts afforded by a3 | Ze4 |s55) 85 | £4") bax | $2" 
the records of the department for the past year. The legacy of litigation 3 | 56 |- fae a }S.Sa| a> 
and investigation left me by my predecessor, has largely occupied the at- a ee ny m 3 § 

. ee. . . . | q > > ; 
tention of the department since my accession to office, and together with | American Central, St. Louis! 300,000] 747,468)244,623 424,201 217,933|----- 395.489 
other matters incident to a change of officers and clerical force, has delayed nent Ins. Trust, ‘ g0,000| 94,466 25,143 43,791! 20,055) ------ 35,571 

j icati i > pS ee pie 200,000} 433,146)111,043, 215,990,132,173 050 217,501 
the preparation and publication of this report. ol lemma Fe cent Gkadt cetiel sclaesl Gadai-~.. | sehiee 
i ; . ) ses | 84] 62,3 37,153, 61,75 4551 133,820 
ables z yiled from the report . Franklin (Stock Dept) 200,000] 313,384] 62,301, 137,153, 61,756/ 1,85 33s 
The following tables are comy r the report Jefferson “ 200,000} 269,535] 40,293 87,050 13,157 209° €0,137 
iis —— —— oe ae : ' : Lafayette, Lexington... .----- 71,000] 77,358 38| 20,767) ...... 3,092, 15,057 
MIssoURI MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES.—(16 COMPANIES.) Lamberman and Mechanics. St. | 
> i > 700! 221.8 <6 r 2 6 oO I 
Gro: ts, including balance of premium notes unpaid........-.--.-----.--- _.. $4,880,392 Louis ess rt eeeeeeeseee- 200,000| 221,510) 17,739 59.419 9,204) 3,303 59,43 
Liabilities .- ase : vs ate — ‘6 ae 5 = at nes er a ee Meee ” aaa 38 Marine, SS —_ 150,000] 156,170] 15,388 34,723) 1,235 2,556 335257 
Total cash income ........-.--- Sal Aide AAAI SARE AOS 299,927 Merchants, me. Joseph... -...- | 130,000] 183,292] 19,683 55,462 20,143) 8,409) 45,674 
Wedel GHENOROIEE -oi.oncueccasenedncceee-<ae ees tae Sos “77 307,094 | Pacific, St. Louis............-- | 60,000] 88,153] 15,345! 48,837) 17,362) 5.930, 38,849 
Amuunt at risk...........----- RELA ELE 85,114,507 i omer ag St. Louis..--- 150,000] 210,386] 30,285 64,133 23,549|------- 70,351 
ii ata Tans EIEN pig gl Tm al a a i aa cama eae pi ae St. Joseph F. & M.,S . Joseph 220,000] 420,245] 93,465, 200,271 75,767|-------| 156,273 
Risks WritrEN DurING THE YEAR, oe, Bee. Be. BO nceccscsse | 240,000} 347,001/105,853) 243,283 127,304) 11,417 240,940 
I eR PD I Pe eee $12,063,359 United States, St. Louis--_- -| 159,000) 189,648| 36,706 96,758 36,677) 14,069) 84,950 
a a a as a ee eae naw arias 6,612,1 = | ay ee 
—_ fea a ; - PS oan peewemes |2,861,151 4,362,200 888,728 1,935,744 846,557} 52,209 1,774,585 
$18 675.509 »9 ' 
MISSOURI JOINT-STOCK FIRE AND FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 















































oe ee M a ae INLAND , ee NE! ens - Force 
s. EC. 31. 
NaANE AND Location or Company. 
— Premiums roe | Premiums re Premiums . Marine and 
Written. Wages. Written. | ivan. Written. thanarm. Fire Inland. 
| 
rT ENN oo 5s pbin esa dodanie nwecedarnnesesscueanenss $29,105,797 Base,689), _.---.-2. OD Aenean $29,105,797 $450,680 a 
Soatmens Insurance and I le DNs aves edeticn deen ciiawawenenx 2,611,903 50,482 $1,046,72 $5,957 3,658,626 56,439 2,208,952, —S—ié«i«™ te ss 
ey Es Ei ccweexrevesesccss pi ts keeensadia me onela ing rosanewe 12,301,375 184,077 1,415,619 | 10,046 13,716,994 194,122 10,717,422 $4,0co 
Commercial, St. Louis_.------.--- sete aatnie oh raedaas ——e 10,762,824 SR 1) awetinans | ae 10,762,824 152,895 8.748.770 | ww ene 
Franklin (stock Gepartment), St. Lowis. ...........-c0<0s2- pee ee 8,721,351 157,051 1,938,440 13,195 10,659,791 170,846 6,457,712 9.954 
Jefferson (stock department), St. Louis.............-- vans ee 59745522 71,591 500,000 |} 3,818 6,245,227 75,409 4,910,600 7,500 
Lafayette, Lexington ..............- ; . Sceatece f sige 1,378,550 10,971 1,378,550 oe | 10,000 
Lumbermens and Mechanic SNS RID xclewinwdawn wecieee seinen 2,209,025 40,639 930,128 | 8,409 3.139,153 49,048 2,640,976 2,000 
OS SE nn eee an — 1,568,333 12,969 2,347,476 | 14,696 3,915,809 27,665 1 148,192 32,014 
Merchants, ene a Me = shia 2,091,876 37,255 328,270 | 2,830 2,330,146 40,126 S065084 {| 9 ewacee 
Facine, St. Lowis....-...--<+-------- =F re aareeae 1,921,898 35,294 1.534,602 | 13,065 3,456,500 48,359 1,424,861 30,597 
Pees, St. BAUM. ...5002-- —— or . wanes 4,074,691 58, 147 ee Fi) xesuroes 4,074,691 58,147 34737001 ewww es 
St. Joseph Fire and Marine, St. Joseph... ; eens ae 12,360,422, 206,268! ~~ ........ ocoeen 12,360,422 206 ,268 91920,332 155,469 
Se. Loum, St. Lows ........... a piseketekoul ae 13,591,104 2,773,925 | 17,696 16,365,029 263,293 9,478,965 13,295 
United States, St. Louis. -_---- - : ee : — 31394,469 4,013,672 | 33,807 7,378,141 99,633 2,488,561 10,0c0 
EE Rercrndenewaditares = cs Perey eee eee --- 110,340,295 $1,769,419 $18,207,405 | $134,499 | $128,547,700 $1,903,992 $90,930,951 $274,829 
| 
BUSINESS IN MISSOURI IN 1876. BUSINESS IN MISSOURI IN 1876—Continued. 
| 

: ; Premiums | Losses -remi ; . 
NANE AND Location oF COMPANY, Received. Paid. NAME AND Location OF CoMPANyY. Recea Pade 
Adriatic Fire, New York City.......-.--- (iguseteshawenwcacacews $2,680 $1,254 nC UIP 2 INI ont a on eine a eae Gun Nnae $5,644) .....-. 
SE, TE, CO roi cnet ccccencccsscescs Pesnth eee wots 67,523 41,016 oy OO eS, ee ee 12,226| $3,111 
dane, Now Yorn City.............- re woke —_ eer 1,055 _ PE BERNE OUR GIES ocicanccectnececacesensunesesanacens oe 
Agricultural, Watertown, N.Y..... ae tuleue ween rr 16,786 6,389 a oa oes weap Be niebwis ce wesets - 2,389 61 
Aliemania Fire, ED netnwintaccernawncwos cars : 13,787 55512 SUI WORE WS. oo oi5. ccc ncccensesstsanccmscncws mone 5,058 775 
Amazon, Cincinnati, Ohio -.....-. pebheve see cen pacniete mabe 31,170 18,501 I, DM nde suede apeceeeciennnanwekeasee 29,347 16,850 
American, Chicago, allan om er awit 105,796 45,282 a oe hana en KeD Oona enn 15,296 4,027 
American, Newark. a eee ee salar aptcgabin aoe son 35339 I! German American, New York City... .........0<---s00<0- aon 33,076 | 5,656 
American Fire, Philadelphia 1, Pa tidanes Sea cahoots 15,463 9,782 German American, Pittsburgh, Pa---.-- (ate cpanweatawaeneriiie ” 34457 | 2,667 
BG, HOW BOGE CACY. 502 ne nonce cannes tar hammbernsws mameeea 433 I Germania, New Orleans, La..........-----------0ceccecescoececeneee 5,986 | 412 
Arctic Fire, New York City...........-...- — Lannea saean 3,020 sexed I tao cienis cows a setenaresPabewnbnu decade 51743 | 1,007 
Atlas, Hartford, Conn -.-......- . . one —aeeew 6,455 4,655 Germania’ (OA Ss eee eee oa 21,412 8.646 
Atlantic, Brooklyn, N. Y -..------ oe ia awneeee . ie 4,118 888 Germania Fire and Marine, Cincinnati, Ohio ........-.-.---.-------- 1,462 | 645 
Aurora Fire and en Cincinnati, Ohio _— regres a 7,043 3,061 Girard Fire and Marine, Philadel phi: 5 ee ee = 11,369 518 
Sangor, Bangor, Maine_...-....---- etal dune-ecaiats - 6,177 2,016 Glens Falls, Glens Falls, N. Y...---- id able ial oncaneee aaeiacae amaananen ; 5,696 | 710 
Ben Franklin, Allegh: Ng Piwas ecw cens ; 5,250 303 Globe, Boston, | ee en ae BE oy Roe 2,910 | 990 
Soatmans Fire — Marine, Pittsburgh, Pa Mebtcceeeberebans 4513 3,027 Globe, Cincinnati, Ohio_....--...--. wah heae ie cae uiod an ce atad abate 1,979 . aeons 
Boylston Mutual, Boston, Mass - : ninaies or 5 604 vmedes Granite, Richmond, Va_--.....-.--- cnc Sheree able a Geek ea kao 6.764 “288 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N Sf ea pe tae enenewdaesesewnsecncn a 35174 3,136 SIE, ARE, Rs rec eenawectserssecns dccuwunn 5,208 feces 
suffalo German, Buffalo, a ‘ or eT 8,695 3,314 Hamburg-Bremen Fire, Hamburg, Germany-----...._--.---- =e 6,752 2,360 
Caisse Générale, etc., sista France -- widaanes rapedae 11,795 770 Pemmver Fie, TOW WOCE COG ...n ne ccc ccsc esas ccccccce ae 21,412 8.646 
City, Pittsburgh, _ ee : Se taiica iin tere m 2 2,456 1,755 Hastiord Fire, Hartiord, Comm .... ~~. 0. ncccccce ccsccccccceee nate 37,026 10,010 
City Fire, Richmond, _ ‘eae , wnmilat eo 1,647 rie Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford, Conn.......--.....---..--..---- 3,298 | 7,044 
Citizens, Newark, _ FS ae ee ee seewes 28,304 3,844 Hoffman Fire, New York City- -- SS rn ee ee ee ee 4,784 | 1.940 
Citizens, New York City_..........- ; ee ee ee 35793 4 Home, New York City...........-.- ee ee Se oe ee ‘ 64,240 22,016 

Commerce Fire, New York. pened oie 2P ee eas 675 =e Ne ee ee err Sos ela 1,078 ‘ 
Commercial Fire, New York + connie aware covenaes 55731 462 Home, Co! lumbns, ae amenuereara pe ee ee 5.233 6 
Commercial Fire, Richmond, Se ienacus oeneeean iS vaveeuenteons 3,276 Swemie Homestead Fire, Watertown, WLW og suite ete beeaiecusa~s aebiwe ase 1,893 580 

Commercial Union, London, k. nahh <a eee = 21,149 35397 Howard, New York 5a a diiehask and Raniedaale winanseuk wanehees 451% 28 

Commonwealth, Boston, Ra reanegaie 4,817 ” 210 ee we sess eeeeceeecees 3,804 “ae 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford, Conn...........-......-------.- ete 9,162 2,385 Imperial Fire, L a a EEE EEE ESET ETT Tae 10,428 188 
Continental, New York City................-..- wan iis 54.554 33,044 Insurance Company of North America, Philadel SG” “Sees 44,081 | 10,577 
Cooper, Dayton, Ohio --..-. .-- eciok jbcuaeenane <i Nitin 4,948 1,002 Insurance Company of State of P. ennsylv: nia, Ph iladelphia, _. een 5.206 1,250 
Detroit Fire and Marine, — BOD svecawnce . F oo) GS eae Kenton, Newport, DE invents ecoiodcewterntqwenypesewsmresin 11,406 8,067 
Eliot, Boston, Mass. ....-...--.. Poe rele ditnaaasenwiaeeks 5,591 Lamar, ‘New York cease tub aaed wan baien 3,025 1,207 
E quitable Fire, Nashville, Tenn- ani naedne inet oa 13,445 Lancashire ES eee ee 12,868 1,829 
Exchange Fire, New York City----- cenienas sees eeeeswee makews 2,055 Lancaster Fire, Lancaster, Pa. .........-.----------.-------------.-- 4,852 "952 

Fairfield Fire, South Norw aaa 5.749 Liverpool and London and Globe, London, England.....--..._-____-- 26,462 2 
Fame, Philadelphia, P: 5,805 engl <a _ yo 4 
i i DEG nots ncndernnccdewsneiananenends Seeeerer 3,913 5,805 London Assurance, London, England -..---...-.--------- ‘oLacaeee 13,962 5,407 
Faneuul Hall, Bos:on, Ms nese : : lie ashe Sails — 5,408 1,083 Lorillard, New York ale a nalaccaie weet aed eatin wos anc eidain scaeeees 3,482 "932 
Farmers Fire, York, Pa. ..-.---- Ree eae enaes eer vue 5,835 765 NN i ONS UR ois Sioncccundewnedsdaees wavnnaewccesenwe 20,069 5,875 
Farmville, Farmville, Va__._....--- ia Sev eeaeeSuscenmeee 10 318 3.585 Manhattan Fire, POO BOR CRG... scnececesvannanvesecsnscense 7,405 5,730 
Farragut Fire, New York City_- ManmuRuemaua wane er ee eee 1,327 ees eS See eee Sah eeiand 3.157 sous 
Fire Association, Vhiladelphia, Pa ~ i nbepinkeeetemeewinia sisi 435364 13,665 Manufacturers Fire and Marine, Boston, Mass.....-----.---.---.-... 11,658 I,til 
Firemens, Dayton, Ohio -...._-- bien aae ere eauaawed keke eveenaies 9,603 2,312 PERNCRDEO, CIOVEIRNE, COINS ... on ococcncscowesewnsenceessecececccces 1,570 S Seoes 
Viremens, Newark, _) eS LPL ran CAAA A Ah ie meee 6,345 409 Mercantile Mutual, New York oS REE ee baer oe pee a= ey oie 20,957 | 8,954 
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BUSINESS IN MISSOURI IN 1876—Continued. 
ra ; Yece 
NAME AND Location oF Company, a — 
Mechanics and Traders Fire, New York City....-...-.-.---- $807 ..... 
Merchants, Newark, N. J... ......-.-...-- ‘ 24,287 $11,50 
Merchants, Providence, R. I............----....------------ 5,200 52 
Merchants and Mechanics, Richmond, Va... .-.....-..---.------ 3,912 
Meriden Fire, Meriden, Conn . a Seldom tees aha sth each tr 3,127 
Millville Mutual Fire and M arine, “Millville, = See ‘ 12,566 3,598 
Milwaukee Mechanics Mutual, Milw SS ee Ps ; 2,349 3,604 
Mississippi Valley, Memphis, Tenn..................-.-.------- 5,298 5,048 
Mobile Fire Department, Mcbile, Ala............-..------- 21,659 10,350 
ee eR a a ee 8,323 3.314 
SR ROE WO OI wis seen pen cecccuccscosctsncsoccceses 4.528 bn 
Neptune Fire and Marine, Boston, _ arse Ne 5,401 nae 
Newark C ity, Newark, Me RE ee ee eee ee 2,940 goo 
New Hampshire Fire, Mz anchester, a eee 2,200 pies 
Niagara Fire, New York Cit a cai earache cies iicwameuna eit 18,477 7,965 
North B ritish and Merc ae London, England--...-.---- rarer 30,694 10.655 
ee eee es 2.910 ee 
Northern, London, E ngland cides daioda iprak eseieve ea american ; 10,428 188 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee, Wis.... .. ----..-.------- 22.822 1,665 
Cy CII, WO cnwases cecreessieccunceeceses 7 2,000 
NE I a cn ccascenemepnenihebiiasnabaweens 26 142 
Orient Mutual, New Vork ..__.........----.... SS ee , 1,573 . wD 
Pacific Mutual, New York City ..........-.-.-..------------- ieee 44,040 35,282 
POORNOR WON, SUNIIO She Bo v8 ccewcnccwrerewesventuowe cscs scuseews 5,948 2,917 
PONTOON, PUIG Bo asec cncncsneseusensassnceenes ae 1,362 1,230 
Pennsylvania Fire, P hiladelphia, Pa... . ciusees ol 11,578 4,598 
Peoples, ES ES SS ea nner ee jie eae 14,319 7,192 
Peoples Fire, Trenton, _S Se 8,733 cons 
OEE OSS ee ene sawae ° 47.790 20,293 
Phil: idelphia ee — 2,600 2.547 
Phoenix, Hartford, Conn_....._-- 47,464 20,648 
Prescott, Boston, Mass.........-.-.-- 2,400 210 
ee a a ae ae 19,661 18,053 | 
ee ESS, ee eee 3,903 1,240 | 
Residence Fire, Cleveland, Ohio -....--.-......---------...---- 1,626 
Revere Fire, em, ae Sabet ncdteaiiaia 3,155 as 
Richmond Fire, Va .....-..--..-- [Hii aSe EER eReRSehenaEhomes : 5,237 1,282 
Rochester German, Rochester, N, Y----- 6,636 6,034 
Rockford, Rockford, ae ee ee ae ee nee 85,406 12,500 
Roger Williams, Providence, R. I. Ee an — s731 2,395 
Rey al, Liverpool, England...................- ee aes : 27,131 8,230 
. Nicholas, New York City ie teehee eeheonbe Shwe cmom ated 3,104 341 
. Paul Fire and Marine, St. Paul, Minn- 19,499 6,984 
Se EE. Se SED cre ccdcttmacdinceicd<atnnawinesensneesbeue 3,384 13 
Scottish Commercial, Glasgow, England.--......-.-...--....-..-.--- 19,126 1,660 | 
I NN on nce oinniinacinon wienueuinaietiuminmemawie ‘ 5,208 818 
Shoe and Leather, Boston, Mass ..-..-......------------- ee eee 3,814 493 
Springfield Fire and Marine, Springfield, Mass -..-.-.......-.-..- ; 22,286 5,558 
Standard Fire, New York City..---..------- ee EP oTen 3,970 57 
Standard Fire, Trenton, N. .. ES ee arte ee eee 7,434 2,632 
Star Fire, New York City... eae hace ote rer eee ie a en , 3,320 
I no  Ccctaa ins Simi malmeune 2,025 55 
Toledo Fire and Marine, Toledo, Ohio -......-...---...------..-.- 3,530 = 
PR I so cnn wwe iies et ene ’ 2,803 1,606 
ee SS eee TiS eee ; 5.503 11,809 
Union Marine and Fire, Galveston, OS oe ce ata 3,311 420 
Union Biutual, PRMRGCINEE, FS. nccccccccccccccccccccescceee 8,476 2.443 
Virginia Fire and Marine, Richmond, Va-_............---.-- 5,268 1,500 
Washington Fire and Marine, Boston, Mass______....--- eieia 5.556 : 
Westchester Fire, New Rochelle, N. Y ..--.---.-- Sai sivas aide 17,611 4,846 
Williamsburgh City Fire, Brooklyn, N. Y 8,240 _ 
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NAME OF Company. 


Capital. 


Admitted Assets. 


$ 


bd 


Columbia 
Covenant Mutual... 
German Mutual..--. 


: 345,081 | 
ife Ass'n of America 








lotals 


. 


Liabilities. 


fe 


rer 100,000 2,375,302] *3,079,43! 295,871 325,644 
ccvcce 681,855 655, 





ceeawewes 100,000 8,575,400) 7, Sia 564 611,837 Gennet 2,740,601 pe ofan tte 


Reserve, American Experience, 6 per cent. 


NAME. Cash 


Capital. 








At en Fire and Marine ....--.- $200,000 
o ASE eng Ee gk a 100,000 
Equitas le Fire and Marine....__- 200,000 
_ ea 200,000 
Providence Washington. 490,000 | 
Roger Williams._............--.- 200,000 

WO soos an Geun eeed $1,300,000 





COMPANIES. 


586 26,270 9,€07 
304,003 41,078 162 55,067 16,863 21,965 
- 4,173,162/* 319244544 248,618 3034 665 1,496,097 917779 144941324 
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858,384/1,595,816 2,000,755 
131,054] 63,770 96,819 














RHODE ISLAND JOINT-STOCK FIRE 























LIFE AND ACCIDENT BUSINESS IN MISSOURI, 


MISSOURI COMPANIES, 














——— “ne 
~o =o 
» S ~ > 
8% Amount &&. Policies i of —_ par meee 9 
Name or Company. i, of Policies ‘S= ™ olicies in pai co ectec 
E ‘aehiecs i ; during during 
Zr “og 31, 76. 1876. 1875. 
SR co edian een as paieaia seal — ——e 
Covenant Mutual_.._...- : 140! $177,624 1,248 | $2,360,334 $37,257 | $78,173 
German Mutual edeiel 16 26,138 665 1,025,548 11,637 29,844 
ife Association of America 1,724 3,493,778 3,266 7,601,201 67,767 | 199,409 
Weiventctacttnimenee 1,880 | $3,697,540 5,179 | $10,987,083 $116,661 $307,486 


COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES. 








Etna, Conn de 105 $157,514 817. 1,214,975 $28,232 $39,689 
American, h enn ei gl 176,860 1,077 1,872,434 80,620 77,085 
srooklyn, N. Y i niin 79 261,410 170 503,130 3,000 19,981 
Charter Oak, eee 301 1,°16,765 1,341 3,284,537 49,575 91,718 
Connecticut - a Conn 171 472,785 1,680 0,692,032 113,013 208,357 
Continental, Conn__. > 34,500 17 24,000 |.... sins 1,255 
Equitable, N.Y 163 415,010 1.145 3,754,080 89,060 107,722 
Germania, N. nas a teai 103 ST aay ESP 12,572 43,124 
Globe Mutu: al, ¥. 35 75,787 249 700 038 74.335 23,870 
John Tweed Mass 77 153,777 142 210,713 1,000 6,292 
Manhattan, N. ¥ 39 128,249 5% 2,454,130 67, -~ 71,655 
Maryland, Md-_.-- 17 57,500 20 62,500 | - 1,267 
Massachusetts Mutual,Mass I 69,760 305 797,478 8,000 27,051 
Metropolitan, N. Y_----. 58 67,017 331 362,179 7,200 es 
Missouri V alley, Kan 57 93,744 246 456,262 49447 28,392 
Mutual, N. Y...- a2 2gO 8y3,gco 2,413 7,592,500 73,056 189,149 
Mutual’ Benefit, N. J _ 203 558,875 >.153 6,223,207 85,450 128,443 
New E nuns Mutual, Mass 50 128,623 |... : 30,745 
New York, N.Y. 345 673,560 1,601 3,722,437 41,647 109,000 
+ rata et Mutual, Wis 175 500,773 1,105 2,625,000 26,500 04,134 
Pacific Mutu 1, Cal.--. 38 117,500 Re, Sere ea” , : 
Penn Mutual, Penn_. 44 159,500 233 1,006,050 26 664 42,761 
Phenix Mutual, Conn 30 64,471 129 364,104 20,200 26,134 
‘Travelers, Conn._-.--.-- 126 225,330 308 594,292 1,011 14,265 
Union Central, Ohio. .-. 21 24,572 47 78,206 BOE 1,677 
Union Mutual, Maine 6§ 99,975 280 580,114 22,404 11,884 
United States, N. Y - 48 96,920 162 321,565 6,380 12,947 
Washington, N. Y- ‘ 41 61,540 171 289,175 9,404 75753 
Western New York, N.Y 40 42 1356 145 SA fi nkcimeeee 7,103 
0 2835 7,121,407 16,837 | $45,935,862 $848,784! $1,523,453 
\CCIDENT COMPANIES. 
Railway Passengers’, Conn ea _— Ras $6,047 $3,346 
Travelers’, Conn -...--- 2,880 $5,016,500 1,984 $4,364,355 18,070 48,100 
= 





RHODE ISLAND. 


| go arapes Commissioner Spencer, of Rhode Island, will pro- 


| bably be reprimanded by the next * National Insurance Conven- 
tion,” if he is not entirely excluded from its privileges as punishment 


for some remarks made in his report for 1877. In commenting upon 


the disasters to lite insurance companies during last year, Commis- 
sioner Spencer uses the following language, the last sentence of which 
is good enough for ‘THE SPECTATOR’S editorial columns: 

“Instead of proving to have been the safe repository of hard earned 
gains for the benefit of loved ones in the future, we find many instances 
have occurred during the past few months where companies have 
either actually failed and passed into the hands of receivers, or their 
business has been conducted in such a loose, reckless manner as to 
cause a temporary suspension, resulting in an entire change of manage- 
ment. In brief, it is a sickening commentary upon State supervision of 
Life Insurance as thus illustrated, and upon the criminal laws of the 
States in which such companies were located, no one being held re- 
sponsible or accountable in any state insurance department for gross 
irregularities that have existed for years, and no one punished for 
thus knowingly and deliberately robbing the confiding poor and 
needy. 


AND FIRE-MARINE COMPANIES, 


Marine & INLAND 





















































Fire Business, 1876, Marine & INLAND Business, 1876, ee oe ~ ee RD ocnte oor ana 
Gross _| Liabilities pa ane Dec. 31, 1876. 
3TOSS j 
Assets except = > : . . . > ‘ 
~ Capital. Risks Premiums; Losses Risks Premiums) Losses ’ i : ; 
Written. Rec'd. Paid. Written. Rec'd. Paid. Risks. Premiums Risks, Pr’ms. 
| $267,247 | $50,064 | $6,089,216 $66,829 | $35,506 | $2,101,197) $12,879 $6,655 | $5,371,945 $75,177 $71,582 $963 
146,209 45,697 3,142,973 39,840 43.372 || -------- 2-02] e222 -- oe we eeecee |  45735,869 67,984 | wencccseces|coccece 
| 3454369 71,883 9,004,989 101,939 40,989 1,450,517 11,755 12,073 8,533,076 118,130 66,580 1,101 
398,829 115,613 13,4575433 161,570 100, 398 153,618 495 None. 12,624,679 SESE T! isecisnn cess écunnse 
603,065 161,639 17,917,400 158,362 83,584 29,167,916 92,988 63,244 13,785,114 182,530 370,207 38,494 
393,226 188,109 16,317,076 202,957 144,201 22,245,550 85,591 72,885 15,011,324 226,371 718,164 26,486 
$2,153,945 $633,005 || $65,929,143 | $737,497 | $448,349 | $55,118,804 | $203,708 | $154,857 || $60,062,607 $847,478 | $1,726,533 $67. 044 
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BUSINESS IN RHODE ISLAND IN 1876, 


RHODE ISLAND JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 































FIRE. MARINE AND INLAND, 
NAMES. j 
Risks Prem’ms Losses Risks Prem'’ms | Losses 
Written. Rec'd, Paid, Written. Ree'd, Paid, 
 saauag Fire & Marine. $986,926 | $12,835 $3,141 $2,101,197 $20,987] $6,655 
ee a ee ee 1,612,311 20,207 2,679 schdlicicetdceih sedi Roe VA 
Equitable a oe 2,202,009 24,575 9,964 1,450,517 11,755 12,073 
Te ee 716,403 9,686 — ae S) eee . See 
Providence Washington 1,975,211 21,823 702 3.7575732 29,724 7,70 
Roger Williams --..-.-.- 1,316,717 21,437 py 2,927,420 49,500 39,900 
oo $8,809,577, $110,613 $29,446 $10,236,866 | $112,032 | $66,337 
JoinT-STOCK COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES, 
i. eee 
Name AND Location or Company. Witton. ee Pad. 
pS -------| $2,019,106 | $27,034.46 $20,014.53 
Etna, New York City i iis Sawada tans 208 ,670 aos 
American, Newark, N. J..-.------ ER ES EE ENE 21,075, §«-_«s «354072, cee cee e 
American, Philadelphia, See 291,145 1,194.19 
American ‘Central, i i MEO. cn ccedanepnesosmns 178,470 7237-77 
II, By, Bic cnecccccessadessedcéceece 472,325 12,260.80 
Atlas, Hartford, DM ice lseceeinte duihiondeess 294,030 948.84 
Bangor, Bangor, Sn ee ae eee ; 379,280 2,745.24 
NS 8, Sere ne ee 67,886 1,428.33 
Capital ‘City, Albany, N. Y......--...--.--.-------- 74,135 2,644.08 
CME, INOWEER, Ihe Ji ccccsccsscecsees seseens monte 323,497 247.20 
Citizens, ee iat 197,917 1,768.01 
I I TN ois cewncctenuecdedenkonseoe 465,98y 2,425.25 
Columbia, a Se ee ree 211,500 poy, Metts 
Commerce, Albany, N. Y-...-.-------------------- as 435,082 168,14 
Commerce, New York City............-.....200s22- 49:545| 395-900] ........ 
Commmentinl, OW VOTER Cy... 26. ccccccceccnccce 273,152 2,1 
Commonwealth, Boston, Mass.--.-......-.-.--------- 50,450 + #£«678.96, ...... . 
Connecticut, Hartford. Conn... .................... 493,200 4,348.93 
Continental, New York City........------- backe 624,798 4,005.40 
Dwelling House, Boston, Mass ....................- 43,200 27.75 
iain a cetinkinc wenn tone waisaien } 137,360 1,455.06 
Bedmawe, Nashville, Tenn .... .0<.c.ceccesceccsess 83,109 45177-94 
ROO, FIO TOPE CY «2... cccccccnscecccccsese 313,350 601.75 
Fairfield. & South Norwalk, Conn.-..-..-........-..- 292,431 4,776.40 
Fame, Philadelphia, ie incaaleedeaeinieaes eet 230,788 2,674.41 
Faneuil BT I CRONE cv cccnccterdsusecessens 56,327;/ 6094.83)  ........ 
Farragut, New York City...- Pedvcewanaats 111,635 
Fire Association, Philadelphia. ae: 606,919 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco, Cal -.....------ : 4 6,056 
Firemens, Boston, el at elaine a ane oe Sega 1345907 
First National, Worcester, Mass... .........ccccccce-|  245:300)  2,994:32; ....-... 
Franklin, Boston, Mass. ---...-- - iitiisessssncst el eee) 
Pemeee, © meeOINe, PORR........020056.cccceces 11,714.40 
German American, New York City. dedaia pie aiecd 5 54737615 
German American, Pittsburgh, Penn ......._...-.-- 209,225 1,457.25 
Germania, Elizabeth Pca be suquidenaeendee aces 110,860 126.2 
Germania, Newark, _ Saleiiaaeee as pamiaete aieenideten a 345,270 3 
Germania, New York City -..-- bo wenawtesenninees 3 3 By 
Globe, Boston, DPR Sti atennoktesetaeanncananea 
Gloucester, Gloucester, Mass. -..-...........--.-.- : 
eee a ne ee a 
IE CECT. eccnescwcswccccsnce ease 
Hanover, "New York | ee : 
Hartford, PE SN crcsignvcessescasdasnces 
Hartford "Steam Boiler, hartford, Conn.........<.:. 
SS ef a ae 
i cade wane nude Sone cami anne sea 
See, ew sore Cry................ Seer Aa 
Howard, New York City -.----- PSE EEE He A 
Hudson, Jersey City, DD denisaembiatinaiigiecagaee eae 
Humboldt, Newark, N. J LETS Se ener eee 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Penn __.- 
Ins, Co. of State of Penn., Philadelp ghia, Penn... .._. 
Kenton, Covington, Ky -...------.--------.---------- 
Lamar, ‘New York “City Si thid dbamaaniackuh 4 nka danicwees 
Lorillard, New York Citv FP Smpaubaskak ven adam aha 
Manhattan, ew Yorn City ............ a Ee 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Penn......-..-.-.-......- 
Manufacturers, OS Sh a ae 
Mechanics Mutual, IN ee wcatbawccduwwwe 
Merchants, Newark, N. J......--....-.-- pai ae a 
Merchants and Mechanics, Richmond, Va _________. 
DN, NUNN: COU. oo oink. ccccsncecesccenccws 
NE, NONI, GOODY 6 oon son cccccecccoecceuces 
National, New Y ork C DE aire cincesdemeainmariiete aici 
Newark city, | Se 
New Hampshire, Manchester, N. H...._........ = 
New York Central, Union Springs, N. Y......____.. 


Niagara, New York Cit 
Northern, Watertown, x Y 
Orient, Hartford, Conn 
Paterson, Paterson, N. J 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn_.....-........... 
ES SS ne 
Peoples, Trenton, = ee akan 
ES ee 
Philadelphia, NN, BURN 6. cin cwrnscnsen' 
eee 
Prescott, Boston, SR NRERRER Samet: 
Reading, Reading, Chl bacummates wad duseanade 
Republic, ok Le ae 
Revere, Boston, Mass-- -- a 
ae taranay Brooklyn, ere 
ester German, Rochester, N. Y_.......- . 

St. Nicholas, New York ae wineence awh ace 











JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES—Continued. 






































>= ob 
NWasee anp Locarion or Company, Risks Premiums Losses 
. . Written, Received, Paid, 
ot. Paul, St. Paul, Minn seou wwen ae - sees $197,388 $2,855 77 $6,864.05 
Security, New Haven, Conn_-.---- eS Aa 304,500 2,710.88 2,030.53 
Shawmut, Boston, Mass vous ees 266,87¢ 45430.41 eos 
Shoe and Leather, Boston, Mass. oo cee 132,052 1,529.7 1,424. 
Springfield Fire and Marine, Spring ofiel: 1, Mass. - : 900,657 11,801.63 3,799.82 
Standard, New York x Bhan vera nauplii aineeeanaet 264,935 2,£04.72 827.72 
Standass, Trenton, N. J) ..<sccc-.s- ncacccse bowie 151,764 2,329.44 841.00 
Star, New wore Caty.....<s- cite gam onnete 165,975 BRUSH Sacsvace 
Dit eR, PRUE. oon nnceccsevenscopasannacees 55,885 2,890.54 357.30 
ER, ERIS WRG Deo doen scneensas sec keue aves ces 64,804 RSEME | sccaedes 
Traders, Chic: NE SS a ee ane ene eens 133,040 ee 
Traders and Mechanics, Lowell, Mass.-.-.-.--..-- aha 63,£95 767 00 16.00 
TERI, DIOS DONON gc accccccncansecbécenacce 130,402 1,522.34 1,455.0 
Watertown, Watertown, N, Y¥.............-....--.- 887,201 8,£09.11 965.00 
W estchester, New Roc helle, N. Y Sai acaslaahendien tamed 673,400 6,829.45 1,279.09 
Williamsburgh City, srooklyn, 2 pees 129,960 1,184.83 2,500.00 
ee asawnannwees See ee $31,515,806 $408,429.44 $222,934.33 
FOREIGN COMPANIES 
British America, Toronto, Canada -.-..-...----.--- $2,824.55 $1,428.58 
Caisse Générale, Paris, France.......-.-----.--.---- 2,362.44 1,312.:0 
Commercial Union, London, Engl: irascasdatchia 10,297.89 9,980.34 
Guardian, London, Englacd. ..............--...... 2477425 2,349.35 
Hamburg :-Bremet 1, Hamburg, Germ: lany coinieaaneca aeehl 2,873.17 10,615.45 
Impe Pi, DO, TRIO ove. accwccvccevescecuves 1,838.59 1,001.29 
i ancashire, Manchester, OS ere 6,602.37 5,646.99 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool, England- 14,947.19 3,026.85 
London Assurance Corporation, London, Engl: and... 376,182 4:753-92 1,957.5! 
North British and Mercantile, London, England... 923,809 13,441.48 6,382.83 
Northern, London, England ibavemaie te tindveedbe 176,540 1,838.59 = 
Oueen, Laverpool, Bngiana.. .........20-<sceccsecese 1,713,550 24,674.44 8,671.09 
ee ee ee ee 653,253 10,564.28 ye 
Royal Canadian, Montreal, Canada ....-.--..-.---- 423.994 7230.69 3,606.28 
Scottish ¢ ommercial, Glasgow, Scotland...........- 319,846 4,326.15 2,345-22 
Western Assurance, Toronto, Canada-......-....---- 147,403 2,255-82 1,480.57 
een feta Geet mkamen te haan eee anae $8,203,145 $113,611. 8 $83,495.90 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
BUSINESS IN RHODE ISLAND, 
7 , lotal Losses 
No. of W hole ¥ 
; os Amour 
Sr send. Policies ; ount “cai IP te Amount of | incurred 
pases Assured, Premiums during 
issued in force. Assured. 
Received. | the year. 
oo ee ee ee $35,121 426 $296,225 $22,978 $25,040 
Berkshire .....<.«. .--| None. None. 65 118.564 3,357 5,000 
Charter Oak --...-- = 86 169,000 246 801 ,685 27,107 
Connecticut General. _. I 1,000 26 83,966 4,991 | 100 
Connecticut Mutual 16 81,000 74° 2,348,301 93,544 | 26,500 
Equit Sea ane 22 45,400 ¥286 1,9 ,145 *35,312 1,000 
Hartford L. eas 2 1,063 22 24,834 1,230 1,000 
I ci eh 4 18,000 96 227,200 8,670 4,000 
Homeopathic. .+s..---- 4 | 7,500 12 360 None. 
Manhattan.....-.- 6 | 10,608 39 1,498 1,000 
Massachusetts Mutu: al. 3 | 4,700 142 9,422 1,000 
TEER o.cccs- FoR TERS 152 | 391,065 1,850 201,078 113,219 
Mutual Benefit. -...-.--.- 22 | 27,410 608 30,799 10,120 
National ncecsteceusees 3 5,550 76 3,958 53397 
National of U.S, A... 36 105,900 97 199,918 
New England -......-- 2 | 13,000 87 314,116 11,079 None. 
New York See , 4 31,720 203 563,355 424 5,816 
Pheenix PEL eh oe 183 292,256 698 48,577 10,088 
eee 37 61,400 23 
State....-..-------- 2 12,500 108 5,673 4,500 
ESRVCINS .ncccesncss 6 | Q,211 112 5,123 1,840 
eae 14 29,085 194 1,928 14,000 
United States ........- 10 11,200 25 * 982 None. 
a - 19 32,500 73 6,038 2,240 
Washington--..-- eee 16 30,800 161 12,740 29,454 
ee covek OH $1,426,989 6,415 $536,698 $258,224 








*From Agent's return, 





INSURANCE IN KANSAS, 


UPERINTENDENT WELCH, of Kansas, in the seventh annual 
report of his department, directs attention to the importance of 
some legislative action by states to secure a record of fires, and a careful 
investigation into their cause. This is a subject to which Superintendent 
Welch has devoted much time, and his suggestions are worthy of more 
attention than they have hitherto received. 

Of his remarks on the desirability of legislation to compel insurance 
companies to deposit with state governments, or with the national govern- 
ment, the amount of the reserves on their policies, we cannot speak in 
terms of praise except as to the industry displayed in gathering figures 
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and making comparisons to show the magnitude of the insurance interest, FIRE AND FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE IN KANSAS IN 1876—Continued. 
rhe following tables are compiled from the report: - — . ae 
a adios aie sleiaiiceatiial i aeieea dine fee ee (30) &5 S /SR¢E 
FIRE AND FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE IN KANSAS IN 1876. as5% “es “3 os = whe 
Name or Company. 2 Us E< %& sd & Sees 
2. be ba 'S: ‘ Sue am ‘ES gf g-£ $s MS's 
££6 eo a—&/ 5.5 = ea 8 efs2 | bee  $& eel ge Lees i 
afsu wo 2 M.S eS - wo 2g = ~~ a o8 a0 S& Q's %. Sax 
Name or Company, = e§ fe oo pu a wi. es a pe B. ee 3 = “2 SE od tee 
‘ a A S =F - S & Les oe 
pie Bs 2. ga _ 3 S v za § Eonden Assurance, e, Eng 70,500 1,172 1.662 3,402 3,402 290.30 
=“25 Poe | as ee $62 |S3o¢e fanhattan, 298,775 2,501 0,837 24734 24734 | 109.30 
i a?° <° | 4 onl Salis Merchants, N. J....-- : 171,425 2,192 1.279 2,861 1,761 80.03 
. Merchants, Mo..---- 9,700 330 0.340 None None None 
Etna, Conn............- ..-| $1,269,284 $19.47 1.534 $10,34° $10,416 53-49 Mobile Fire Dep't, Ala-. Authorized in 1876, but did no business. . 
REID, SIRNO sn anay eeensens 338,018 5,093 | 1.507 35437 3437 | 67.48 National, Conn_......._-. 72,305 872 1.206 309 59 6.71 i 
— an gg 8 _. a 944,730 18,982 | 2.000 3,627 35931 | 19.12 Niagara, N. Y........... sbt.630 san | 8.503 ocen .. seni 
American Fire, — ----- -- 244,700 3,331 | 1.361 4,993 4,903 149.00 Northern, England ae 124,225 1,937 | 1.5590 ane None None a 
Agricultural, ee 71,206 726 | 1.020 588 588 80.95 N. B. and Mercantile, Eas - 556,660 9,735 | 1.748 6.474 6.474 66.50 i 
Atlas, ¢ —. ceeancccesnsccnce 284,685 5,495 | 1.920 63 59 1.07 Northwestern Nat'l, Wis 113,665 4,677 | 1.475 None None None ; 
re 40,225 53° 1.317 2,955 2,956 560.07 Orient, Conn...........-. 205.990 3,101 | 1.505 281 281 9.00 ' 
Commercial, Mo- ---- ensenees 368,192 4,997 | 1.332 1,829 1,680 34.23 Peoples, Newark, N. | 92,676 1,833 | 1.978 1,972 1,972! 107.55 / 
Commercial Union, Eng. .--. 85,150 1,193 | 1.401 | None None None Peoples, Trenton, N. J -. 7,500 75 | 1.000 None None None 
Connecticut Fire, Conn... -.... 202,400 2,303 | 1.140 33 33 1.44 Pennsylvania, Penn 169,125 2,737 | 1.618 5,401 
“ - tem . J : ania 19,12 ’ 5, 5,401 197.31 
Continental, N Y--.- me 2,513,262 29.551 1.172 9,948 14,845 50.23 , _ *  —_—_ 1,007,511 16,783 | 1.666 5,937 5.833 34.75 
Equitable, Tenn--__-- -- ee 102,840 2,273 | 2.209 1,910 1,910 84.13 Phenix, Conn...-- aS 1,127,248 22,926 | 1.913 15,804 14,564 * 63.53 
Faneuil Hall, Mass - ee 134,700 2,017 | 1.497 4,000 4,000 198.29 Queen, England...--. a 180,775 2,707 | 1.497 785 785) 28.98 
Fire Association, Penn. -_ -- 520,890 8,2c5 | 1.575 8,384 7,170 87.38 Reading Fire, a 1,200 14 | 1.166 None None! None ' 
Firemans Fund, WM saicctens 342,592 54320 | 1.552 594 594 11.16 | Roger Williams, R. I -- 16,850 456 | 2.706 None None| None | 
Franklin, Penn ..... ae 619,655 9,489 1.531 1,093 1,093 11.52 Royal, England -...- 1€0,075 2,191 | 1.368 7 9 | pared 
Franklin, Mo......-.--. eee 59,795 1,080 | 1.805 193 193 17.87 Royal Canadian..... 144,650 2,339 | 1.610 48 48 2.03 
German American, N Y ....-. 706,222 11,425 | 1.617 414 414 3-71 Scottish Comm’, Sc otland 462,045 4,906 | 1.081 314 314 | 6.29 
SS US, ae 279,450 45243 | 1.518 4,941 4,088 99.35 Shawmut, Mass..... ........ 62,200 1,371 | 2.204 20 “20 1.46 
German, Ill .._-- eee 216,682 3,804 | 1.755 1,610 1,111 29.20 Springfield F. and M., Mass 468,645 8,995 | 1.940 3,234 83: 
3 S : i i 5 . “9 0 ‘ 123 3° | 9.23 
I : ia, «3 mise tase 90,850 1,196 | 1.316 None None None St. Joseph F. and M., Mo..-. 487,870 7.256 | 1.485 2,350 2,350 32.38 
Hanover, N Y...........-... 279,450 45243 | 1.518 4,941 4,088 ao te 3”. SU See 81,050 2,106 | 2.598 2,500 | 2,50)| 118.72 
eee ee 724,615 11,055 | 1.529 4,203 4,203 37-91 St. Paul F. and M.., Minn.... 130,610 2,413 | 1.850 5 5 | 0.20 
oe. ee 1,390,428 20,618 | 1.483 10,899 9,999 48.49 Po a 46,300 546 | 1.179 25 25 | 4.51 
Home, Ohio. -.....---- -- 90,772 1,423 | 1.400 1,318 1,318 92.04 WwW estchester, = See 376,420 4,955 | 1.077 1,116 1,116] 27.52 
Homestead, N \ : _ 131,380 781 | 0.600 None None None — * a ‘e oo 
Howard, N. Y.......-------- 16,375 206 | 1.255 None None None ‘Totals and averages $20,402,866 $313,132 | 1.535 $156,304 $151,904 | 48.58 
Ins. Co. of N. A., Penn 747,013 12,871 | 1.723 11,588 19,154 04-43 | 
Imperial, England... . 124,225 1,937 | 1.559 636 636 32.84 . > : : . : - 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe, Eng-. 549,575 8,022 | 1.459 1,829 1,829 22.81 * Not doing business in this state in 1877. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS IN KANSAS IN 1876, 
In Force at Com- Written during the Total Terminated during Total in force Losses Paid. 
mencement of Year. Year. , the Year. at the end of the year. during the year. Premiums 
Name or Company. a Received 
| during 
| No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount. No, Amount, the year. 
BE SI ao vniideiinccckccmens 160 $195,877.00 31 $34,107.00 1g! $229,984.00 30 $85,218.00 161 $144,766.00 idee $6,674.00 $5,488.16 
Alliance Life, Kansas*.- a, 297,800.09 59 121,000.00 168 | 418,800.00 80 212,000.00 88 206,800.00 None None 5,894.88 ' 
Connecticut Mutual, Conn -- - --- | 432 1,361,155.00 96 293,000.00 528 | 1,654,155.00 None None 528 =: 1,654,155.00  ...... 22,841.00 64,186.60 
Continental Life, Conn..........--- | 4 9,600.00 23 34,500.00 27 44,000.00 10 20,000,00 17 24,000.00 None None 803.42 
Covenant Mutual, _ Sree ir 61,301.50 2 29,565.00 68 | 90,866.50 23 37,628.00 45 53,238.50 1 1,000.00 1,087.52 
Equitabee, New Yore....-.......... 145 483,575.00 10 36,135.00 155 | 519,710.00 10 43,290.00 145 476,420.00 ae, . 6,000.00 +7,500.00 
Germania, New York-.------ sao 4 13,000.00 10 11,169.00 14 24,169.00 None None 14 24,169.00 None None 3,383.64 
Life Association, Mot.-..-.....-.- ; 175 638,757.00 68 123,399.00 243 762,156.00 45 122,318.00 198 639,838.00 4 11,517.00 8,170.64 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mass ..-..---- | 12 23,000.00 2 2,340.00 14 25,340.00 2 4,500.00 12 20,840.00 None None 2,691.17 
Missouri Valley, Kansas. ---- - ——s 1,040,645.00 179 305,397-00 | 1,577 1, 386,042.00 931 343,140.00 646 1,042,902.00 | '--.... 5,666.00 44,661.84 
a 8) Sear 304 824,300.00 21 37,000.00 385 | 861 ,900.0c 26 69,000.00 359 792,9C0.00 None None 20,012 41 
New York Life, New York... ---.---- 307 676,220.00 150 265,060.00 457 941,280.00 83 194,355.00 374 746,895.00 1 1,000.00 20,000.00 
Northwestern, Wis------ dete tec onaes 562 1,203,922.09 55 126,834.00 617 1,330,750.00 73 187,000.0 > 544 1,143,150.00 9 23,000.00 49,657.83 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Conn..--..---- 105 197,495.00 82 163,554.00 187 | 361,049.00 27 54,858.00 160 306,191.00 4,279.00 75321.54 
Pretecteee LEG, Bc cc. ccencoccece- | 22 22,000.00 32 54.,000,00 54 76,000.00 5 7,000 00 49 69,000.00 None None 1,398.00 
PNN GIION cpio wetuvecccsnacces 21 86,490.03 113 357,000.00 134 443,490.00 36 132,900.00 98 310,599.00 5 247.14 2,221.00 
Washington, New York ..-....------ 86 133.205.00 21 25,830.00 107 159,095.00 | 13 27,955.00 94 131,140.00 2 6,378.24 35474-30 
$7,303,302.50 979 $2,020,490.00 || 4,926 | $9,328,792-50 | 1,394 $1,541,792.00 3,532. $7,787,000.50 28 $91,992.38 $238,952.95 


is Gracicndpidewmbtipeaapeakincias 3,947 
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* Not authorized for 1877. Re-insured its business. + Estimated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE containing information of interest to the insurance com- 
munity is desired from such of our friends as have the time and inclination to 
is limited, facts, briefly stated, are all that we can 
But THE SPECTATOR'’S endorsement of 
Ne know our regular corre- 


contribute it. As our space 
print, and for such we will be thankful. 
their correctness must not be inferred therefrom. 
spondents to be gentlemen of high position and character, and we shall endeavor 
to publish no volunteer correspondence that does not come from a source that we 
are satisfied is trustworthy, but it is manifestly impossible for us to verify every 
item of news sent to us. If, therefore, mistakes occur, we wish it to be undrestood 
that our columns are always cordially open for corrections. —THE SPECTATOR. ] 





BOSTON. 
Criticisms of the New York Water Supply—The Universal Complaint of Low Rates 
and Gloomy Prospects—Query as to the Lancashire Movement—The Underwriters 
Union—Death of Mr. George E. Wills—Life Insurance—Incendiarism. 


[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 
IT would be expecting too much of human nature to suppose that 


Boston fire underwriters should forbear from making malicious comments on the 
deficiencies in the New York water supply as illustrated by the Hale fire. Something 


+ Not doing business in this state. 


has been written and a good deal said on this subject, and if Messrs. Hope, 
Heald and Oakley were to visit Boston, they could hear sundry criticisms on their 
present inaction as contrasted with their vigor in urging an improved water supply 
in this city. "The somewhat musty proverb of the gored ox is certainly applicable, 
though those who use it may find it convenient to forget that the underwriters had 
far greater influence in municipal affairs four years ago than they have to-day, or 
are likely to again have until after another Boston or Chicago fire. Still, it is con- 
soling to know that New York, from a fire point of view, is not absolutely perfect, 
and that New York underwriters have a few of the failings of other men. 

Business here is even duller this month than it wasin August. ‘The fall pressure 
will undoubtedly begin in a few weeks more, and bring with it something like the 
excitement of old times as the five-year policies written after the great fire will 
have to be renewed, and these cover an immense amount of desirable business, 
taking in, it is estimated, two-thirds of the dwelling-house risks in the city. It is 
sorrowful to think of the fall in rates that will have to take place on these renewals. 
A large part of these term policies on brick-dwellings were written at the rate of 
$1.50 for five years, and though after a few weeks there was a falling off from this 
figure, yet, during the two months next preceding the opening of the year 1873 
very little dwelling-house business was taken at lower rates than $x 20 for five 
years. What will be done during the present season? There is some hope ex- 
pressed that the Board will establish a minimum rate on this class of risks; but 
those with whom the wish is father to the thought are still in the minority, and the 
attempt, if made, would result in little good. As a sample of existing rates, by 
which the future may be judged, it is said that a prominent English company has 
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just written a large family hotel, with a full-fledged wooden mansard on the top 
and three stores underneath, at so cents for five years. On this brick 
dwellings will run down to 20 and 25 cents for a like term. 

The manager of the Lancashire insurance company is making what is considered 
here to be not a very desirable or popular move in the matter of general adminis- 
tration. It is understood that the company is to try the Royal plan of districting 
the country; and, in order to obtain a manager for the New England district let- 
ters have been sent to well-known specials asking them to make proposals. This 
is, no doubt an easy way of running a company, but the question naturally arises, 
is it the most profitable method in the long run ? 

The Underwriters’ Union is testing its strength by issuing notices of an assess- 
ment. The amount to be raised is not large, footing up as a total to only $1,500, 
and this, it is claimed, will run the organization for twelve months. An official 
circular sent around stated that it was intended to keep Board expenses down to 
less than one-tenth of one per cent on the annual premiums received by the mem- 
bers. This is cheap enough, but the resultant organization may also share the 
same virtue. 

George E. Wells, a young but popular Boston underwriter, died a day or two 
since at his home in Newburyport. A few years since he was the local agent of 
the Franklin, of Philadelphia, but lately he has confined himself exclusively to the 
brokerage business, and has had the control of a large number of very desirable 
lines of insurance. His face will be greatly missed in many of our offices. 

The outlook in life insurance in this city for the rest of the present year is not 
particularly encouraging. Some of the companies have made attempts at cutting 
down expenses; but work of this kind is apt to be done in a half-hearted fashion, 
and with us the pressure of enraged policyholders has not yet been sufficient to 
bring about a radical reform. The three great life insurance buildings located 
here are more graceful and substantial than profitable. The New England com- 
pany’s building is the least costly, and is the best tenanted, but even this cannot 
pay the company four per cent on the-money invested. 

Our streets are resounding to the strains of martial music as companies of out- 
of-town volunteer firemen march through them on their way to the general fire- 
men's muster at Lynn. Our regulars look on them as they pass with professed 
contempt, but I cannot, help thinking that inwardly they would like nothing better 
than to join in for the purpose of showing the rustics how machines are run at the 
Hub, 

State Insurance Commissioner Rhodes has gone west, and it is given out that 
this time fire companies are to be wrestled with. 

Incendiary fires seem to be of every day occurrence in the small towns lying 
around Boston. 

BosToNn, MAss., September 20, 1877. 
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HARTFORD. 


A New Name for an Old Enemy—Faithful Men Do Not Lack Employment—Extra- 
ordinary Results of Advertising—Facts which Show that there is a Mistaken 
Notion Relative to Dwelling House Risks—Unprofitable Underwriting During 
the First Six Months of 1877—Timely Suggestions for those who were Dissatis- 
fied with the National Board—Reflections on the Hale Piano Factory Fire— 
Frank Letter from a Policyholder—Advance in Fire Insurance Stocks. 


[FRoM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


AN Indiana agent, in his account current, in which was a bill 
for adjusting a loss, in his expense account charges one dollar ‘' for cigars, and 
such like."" The conundrum among insurance circles in this city now is as to what 
is meant by ‘‘ such like.’’ Your correspondent never heard it called by that name 
before. 

The employes of the old New England provisional committee seem to be well 
taken care of, as their well-known merits deserve ; C. T. Webster, formerly general 
agent of this committee, and under whose administration the old City Fire, and its 
successor, the Orient, achieved their highest success, having received an appoint- 
ment in the Charter Oak Life, under Governor Jewell. President Jewell calls him 
his lieutenant ; his duties being to look after the real estate, in the interests of 
which he has recently visited Washington and the West, and for which he is ad- 
mirably adapted. George R. Miller, who was for a long time, up to its disorgani- 
zation, the most efficient clerk and stenographer of that committee, has also 
received a good position in the same company. Mr. Robert E, Day, Per-Sim- 
mons’ candida‘e for the presidency of the Hartford Life and Annuity, has been 
absent for several weeks in the West on Charter Oak Life insurance business. 

An advertisement in The Courant developed a good joke on one of our life insur- 
ance friends. On going out of his house the other morning, he picked up a roll 
of bills, $125. Such astonishing luck had never been experienced, even in the big 
bonanzas of Hartford life insurance companies. In the faint hope of finding an 
owner, he advertised in The Courant modestly that a sum of money had been 
found, and would be restored to the owner upon froving property and paying 
for that advertisement. The joke is, that the money proved to have been lost 
by occupants of his own house—a member of his own family, who upon going 
out of the house, got into a carriage and accidently dropped the roll; and our 
life insurance friend was considerably astonished and startled when the lady 








dropped into his office in reply to the advertisement, and gave him an accu- 
rate description of the lost funds. It isn’t often that advertising produces such 
prompt results. 

In the present general scramble tor business there is no greater or more_common 
delusion among underwriters than that in dwelling-house insurance there is a 
large profit. The classification book of one of our companies shows that for the 
six years succeeding the Chicago fire its losses on dwellings were larger than on 
any other class of property insured by it, except barns and special hazards ; and 

hat its percentage of loss on specials was only 3-10 of 1 per cent more than its per- 

centage of loss on dwellings; while its percentage of loss on private barns was 33 
per cent more than its loss percentage on specials. When, therefore, we consider 
the fact that dwellings generally carry with them a greater or less amount on barns, 
and that on farm property very frequently the amount is much larger on barns than 
it is on dwellings, this class of business at present rates must and will result in an 
absolute loss to the underwriter. Take warning, ye of New York, who are writing 
dwellings at half the rates on which these figures are founded, before it is too late. 
In further corroboration of this statement is the result of the business of the Hart- 
ford County Mutual, which is one of the best mutuals in New England, run at a 
very small expense, and which writes exclusively dwelling houses. This company 
showed at its annual meeting on the 18th inst. that it had run astern on this much- 
sought-for class of risks. 

A gushing puff of a western,insurance company in one of our papers, referring 
to the Chicago and Boston fires, states that having passed through the severest 
conflagrations ever known, without material or fatal injury, it seems to gather up 
new life and energy from every check thus far received. We suppose the checks 
referred to are New York checks, as the days of fairies and miracles in under- 
writing have long since departed. Otherwise this company, like that famous giant 
in heathen mythology who every time he was knocked down by a foe rose up 
again with double strength, would make a rather dangerous competitor. 

That the business of underwriting for the first six months of the present year was 
not so successful as usual, owing mainly to the disorganization of the National 
Board, is readily noted from the semi-annual statements now required to be made 
to the Insurance Department of the state of Missouri. By these statements all 


the Hartford companies show a decrease in ratio of surplus on July 1, 1877. The 
following is the decrease of surplus, with the ratio of the decrease to assets: 
Decrease of Per Cent 
Net Surplus. | to Assets. 
TMB sine cnn wwevsens seed scenccerssasvesvewresssacecsseonecse $473,536 | 5-4 
DINE <.- cscmabupainbeddscnenaie bode aedebaeeee aamanwerbemes 2,152 +2 
ee Se ee 473,218 13.6 
PIOGONEL ....2 onsen nnn nccccccnccen conc enccenescecccennsses 49.103 3-2 
0) | a a 38,274 4-4 
NE oc cca can ae ak nsw uspaina picncn int DaaaaG remorse ee 92,518 3.4 
See LddeN cde nbteskosemreteabennanseusaan=aaueee 51,081 12.6 


This decrease is not peculiar to Hartford, as out of 160 joint-stock fire insurance 
companies doing business in the state of Missouri, three show a greater or less 
decrease in their net surplus, amounting in the aggregate to the enormous sum of 
$5,935,007: while the net gain on the part of those companies showing a gain 
amounts to only $520,769—showing a net shrinkage in six months in the surplus of 
fire insurance companies doing business in the state of Missouri, amounting to the 
enormous and astounding sum of $5,414,238. This would seem to prove the 
necessity of an early reorganization of the National Board, for with rates still going 
downwards, how long this state of things is to continue is not a difficult problem to 
solve. During the six months about 60 of the smaller companies have failed, re-in- 
sured or made assessments, and it 1s a pertinent question how long the larger and 
more successful companies can stand this fearful mortality in their profit account. 
And yet some companies complain of the expense of the National Board, of the dis- 
solution of which the above is the legitimate fruit, as a reason for. not joining or 
for withdrawing therefrom—albeit the expense in its most vigorous days was 
only about four-tenths of one per cent. It would seem, therefore, that the 
penny expended in that direction was a pound saved, while the penny saved 
is a pound lost. 

It should be noticed that the greater decrease in surplus than in assets is 
very significant, showing as it does the companies to be piling up liabilities on a 
falling market, rendering the outlook in the months to come still less prom- 
ising. 

A brilliant specimen of underwriting, as it appears in Hartford, is shown in the 
recent burning of the Hale piano factory, on which, alas, two of our best Hart- 
ford companies got stuck, at arate on this eight-story tinder-box (which we see 
was deemed by the jury of investigation as without proper facilities for the extin- 
guishment of fires) of 144 per cent, less 15. A communication in The New York 
Herald states that out of 24 companies on, 16 were well-known wild-cats, having 
no office in the state of New York, and not authorized to do business under the 
laws of the state. It isn’t often that Hartford companies gt caught in such bad 
company—never unless thoroughly deceived as to the character of the risk. In 
this case the fault seems to lie with the agents themselves, as the New York papers 
state that the risk was offered to about every local company and agent in New 
York city, and declined by all. 
their New York agency. 


No wonder two of our best companies closed up 
It is certainly astonishing to Hartford underwriters how 
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any New York agent having any regard for the interests of his companies could 
write such a risk at such a rate. 

It has been stated that our companies got a higher rate than that paid the small 
wild-cats named. This, however, is not the fact—at least in one case, where a 
policy was shown your correspondent in one of the smallest companies in the list, 
which received 1% per cent net, without any rebate to the assured ; this was 15 per 
cent better rate than that paid our own companies. 

The following interesting letter was received by one of our companies from one 
of its customers, whose policy it had ordered canceled, in Xenia, Ohio. The 
Xenia agent who sent the risk declined to follow the repeated instructions 
from the company to cancel the policy, and stated in his daily report that 
he had known the applicant for five years. The applicant, as will be observed, re- 
pudiates such intimacy—and the letter is very much more to the credit of the assured 


than of the agent: 
XENIA, August 28, 1877. 

KIND Str—I received a note from you requesting me to return policy under 
circumstances of the house being unoccupied If it is your request let me know if 
you will pay the money back that I paid you, you have had the use of it without 
paying me any interest I will not ask any inst it was unoccupied when 
your agent insured it and he insured it assuch and if it was occupied at any time 
it was to be for a dwelling house, I have since that time rented it for a while in 
case of charity, getting nothing for it and dont expect too, and it is again unoccu- 
pied as it was when insured. I told your agent if it was occupied I would not have 
it insured but it was in a bad neighborhood and there had been a building 
burned across the street from it by a boy close by and he went to the state farm 
his name is Frank Betz. He asked if there had been any threats made: I told 
him not but that I had my fears. As it is in a bad neighborhood, I will not hold 
you accountable if you send my money back to me, and I will return pw: The 
place where this house is is coveted by some unprincipled persons. They want it 
for a trifle or nothing. When I bought it, nobody would have it at any price. I 
have had it twelve years. My own labor on it has caused unprincipled persons to 
covet it. I have refused to sell it. Some have tried to take it by force unlawfully. 
You are, like I am myself, afraid of some mishap. [I await your earliest answer, 
when I will return policy. I want no one to lose any thing by me. Your agent has 
no acquaintance with me only in giving this policy and receiving the money and 
giving receipt. 

Your most obedient, Mrs. M. M. 

The old proverb, that ‘‘ good law is good common sense,’’ did not seem verified 
in a case in Lowell the other day, brought against an assured, for attempt to de- 
fraud the AZtna insurance company of this city. The court discharged the ac- 
cused because the attorney for the state forgot to prove the company’s existence. 
Oh, what's ina name? We think this honorable judge must have been a lineal des- 
cendant of that astute philosopher who attempted to prove that life was all a dream, 
and reminds us of the attempts to prove that Shakespeare was a myth. 

All fire insurance stocks in this city have shown, during the last month, a Sharp 
advance, ranging from $10 to $20 per share. 

The 4£tna and Phoenix of this city will in a few days each declare a quarterly 
dividend of five per cent. 

Mr. J. T. Kelsey of Haddam has been appointed agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life by General Agent Ranney. 


HARTFORD, September 19, 1877. PER SIMMONS, 


BALTIMORE, 


Increased Business but Low Rates—Few Fires—Suicide of an Insurance Clerk—A 
Ten Thousand Dollar Loss and no Insurance. 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


BUSINESS among our merchants has much improved during the past 
thirty days, and I learn that considerable short insurance has been effected, as was 
anticipated, While the stocks now on hand are larger than those carried last year 
the difference in rates will make the aggregate premium receipts less than for the 
corresponding season of last year on this class of business. As a general thing 
the Board rate on merchandise is now fixed at a figure no agent or company cares 
to cut, consequently large and small companies receive the same rate, and policy- 
holders are renewing their old policies, finding no inducement to change. As to 
specials they are rated low, are hard to place, and are written at about the same 
rate as has been paid during the past three years. This year, so far, I doubt if any 
of the foreign companies are ahead as to premiums over losses. 

The past thirty days we have had few fires of any consequence, though a num- 
ber of small ones, Sharp & Dohme, wholesale druggists, being the largest loss to 
companies. This house has been in existence over thirty years, and never suffered 
by fire before. 

This loss was about $2,000 divided between seven companies. With the excep- 
tion of box factories, drug houses have been the most unprofitable risks in the 
city. The locals shun them, as do also many of our old established agencies. As 
a rule, no moral hazard is attached to these risks, yet as they burn, it is all the 
Same to the companies. Mr. F. B. Woodward, who lately represented the Scottish 
Commercial, has received the agency of the Agricultural, of New York, and is 
looking sharp after dwelling-houses and farm property. 

Mr. Jacob Norris, bookkeeper for I. A. Rigby, insurance agent, shot hilnself last 
night and was instantly killed; he was respected and admired by all who knew 
him and his death was a severe shock to his many friends. No cause can be 
assigned for the act, he was not known to have any bad habits. 

About the first of the month there was a fire in the warehouse of Geo. P. Steinbeck 








& Co., importers of toys, fire-works and fancy goods, involving a loss of abou 
$10,000, no insurance; this is the same firm which unsuccessfully sued the Ex- 
change, of New York, for over ten years. Their rate would be about 75 cents, but 
probably their long struggle in the courts disgusted them with insurance com- 
panies. 


BALTIMORE, MD., September 19, 1877. BYHEART, 


ST. LOUIS. 

Dull Business—The Practice of Non-Boarders—Bowman's Latest Exhibition of 
Cheek—Superintendent Relfe bringing Agents to Book—A Cincinnati Company 
Caught Doing an Illegal Business—The Methods of Underground Business— 
Surprising Agency Change—A Startling List—Burning of Two Steamers— 
Insurance by Unauthorized Companies — Proposed Re-insurance of St, Louis 
Insurance Company. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


BUSINESS for the past four weeks has not been very rushing in insurance circles, 
The wholesale merchants have reduced stocks rapidly ; under a brisk demand from 
buyers, and bountiful products of the soil have not come into store to any consid- 
erable extent. New risks are by no means plentiful, and there is a fierce competi- 
tion for those already in existence. One of our board agents conversing the other 
day, with the urbane cashier of a large packing-house, was told that if he could 
know how low a rate had been offered on the premiums by a first-class (?) non- 
boarder, he would immediately jump out through the office window in uncontrolable 
disgust. As the locality was the second story of the building, the agent begged 
to be spared the harrowing recital which should stimulate him to so rash an act, 
likely to result in an untimely eclipse of one of the brilliant lights of the insurance 
firmament. The latest dodge, however, resorted to by some of the non-board fra- 
ternity, is strictly ‘‘ private terms," the agent extorting a promise that the rate 
shall not be mentioned to a third party. In some commercial transactions there is 
such a thing on a panicky market as ‘‘p. t."’ though happily such quotations are 
very rare. But when an insurance agent of the burrowing kind offers a rate so low 
that he is ashamed of it himself, and begs his customer not to mention it, some- 
body is in a fair way to get swindled. Of course, the honest part of the board 
agents and companies make no secrets of their rates. As nearly as possible, under 
an admirable system of rating, buildings are classified according to construction, 
and there is no unjust inequality in rate. The only variation is in the increase of 
rate on stocks over buildings. From time to time, suitable legislation is employed 
to make the applied tariff consistent with itself, and all goes ‘‘ merry as a marriage 
bell."" Rates are more equitably held in St. Louis than in any large city or 
town in the country. This exemption from the distractions of less favored cities 
is due to the fact that board agents have held their policies above the reach of non- 
board agents and brokers. 

For the past three years, as is generally known, these classes have been cut off 
by a wise law of the local board from obtaining board policies. The rule has been 
violated only in some individual cases, and the agents so violating it have speedily 
sunk to their natural level in the dirt. For the most part, it has been scrupulously 
observed, with the logical and advantageous result to the board members of mak- 
ng a plain line of demarkation between non-board agents and their policies, and 
board agents and their indemnity. It is freely understood that the board agents 
ask a price which they obtain, while the non-boarders are offered a price which 
they accept. Notwithstanding the general dullness of business, it is indisputable 
that all the leading board agencies are relatively doing better than last year. By 
‘‘ relatively” is meant tha’, to keep the volume of premiums ahead of the cor- 
responding months of the last and the previous year, under so considerable a 
decline in rates as has occurred from the improvement in risks and other causes, 
since the Chicago and Boston fires, is to be considered good, and even “‘ better." 

As there can be no time in which the attention of the courts is not in some way 
occupied with our defunct or recalcitrant life companies, the Life Association has 
had several recent hearings and airings, but the developments were hardly worth 
transcribing. A small sensation was created recently by the very large exhibition 
of cheek which Bowman—the hero of sundry opposing clients and large retainers 
from each—thrust upon the public vision, already afflicted with strabismus from 
having been compelled to see the crooked ways of so many purveyors of ill-gotien 
plunder like-minded with himself. Bowman went away for his health. He did 
not stay away, as every reasonable man supposed he would do, and as any man 
would have done who is as conscious of internal rottenness as Bowman ought to 
be of his, and of his mal-odorous effluvia following his wake. On Bowman's 
return, one of his first acts was to swear out a warrant for criminal libel against 
Judge Jones, the referee in the application for a receivership for the Columbia 
Life. This action of Bowman's was based upon allusions to him by the referee in 
an extensive but by no means exhaus‘ive report of ‘‘ ways that are dark,” already 
epitomized by THE SPECTATOR. A committee of the bar association having 
recommended the disbarring of Bowman, he also brings a civil suit against them 
for damages in the moderate sum of $100,000; alleging a conspiracy arising from 
jealousy of his distinguished success in having become the recipient of an annual 
income of $100,000 from the practice of his profession. If Bowman's income is 
not this sum, he lies. If it is, he must be something which there is not need to 
name, inasmuch as no lawyer in St. Louis could make only honest charges for 
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honest services and realize half that amount in a year's legal practice. It is alla 
cheeky game of “ bluff.” 

The insurance commissioner for Missouri, Mr. Relfe, recently issued an order to 
agents which created a little consternation in some quarters most obviously and 
publicly affected by it. Under the laws of this state, an agent who receives an or- 
der for insurance, and is directly or indirectly concerned in the contract, becomes 
the agent of thecompany. If the policy is obtained from a company not legally 
authorized to do business in the state, the transaction exposes the person so consti- 
tuted under the law an agent to a heavy peralty. With a view to correct some 
most flagrant abuses which have sprung up through disregard of the law intended 
to protect companies that voluntarily assume the burden of licenses, taxes, etc., 
imposed by the state, Mr. Relfe issued the following order, a copy of which was 
served on every agent in the city: 

You are hereby required to make out and furnish to this department, within ten 
days from this date, a statement under oath embodying the following information, 
nthe name of each insurance company for which you have, in the state of Mis- 
souri, since January rst, 1877, acted as agent, directly or indirectly, together with 
the number of policies or insurance contracts issued, written or procured by you, 
directly or indirectly, for each company. 

(Signed) Wo. S. RELFE, Suf't. 

In some cases the responses are known to be inexact and evasive. It is by no 
means improbable that Mr. Relfe, who, as before stated in this correspondence, 
has vigorously set about reforming the abuses which had grown so rank in the de- 
partment under his predecessor, will read these recalcitrant gentlemen a lesson 
which may do them good all the days of their lives. 

There is a Cincinnati company, not legally ‘‘in’’ the state, which keeps in an 
agency office here a book of certific ites for the insurance of cargoes. This might 
not have been known but for the fact that the company has recently had a loss to 
pay. 

Among the arrangements by which ‘‘ underground” insurance is effected, one is 
to receive the order here, transmit it to New York, have the assured send the pre- 
mium to the New York party who allows the middle man here a commission,—a 
private ‘‘ pocket” register of the transaction only being kept. Another is to write 
the order in East St. Louis—or at least date the letter, ‘‘ East St. Louis,’’—and 
have the policies sent to the post-office there, the real address and place of business 
of the agent being St. Louis. All such dark-cellar sickly growths of ‘‘ enterprise” 
may ‘‘ abide for a time,’’ but having no root in honest soil will speedily wither 
when the sun ‘‘ has risen upon them with a burning heat,”’ as it is sure to do some 
fine morning when the work of the commissioner has cleared away the rubbish 
under which they hide. 

The fraternity has had a genuine surprise in the totally unlooked-for announce- 
ment of a change in the agency of the Insurance Company of North America from 
its first-class representative of 13 years’ standing to the new firm of Case & Me- 
deira. These gentlemen are not only new-comers, but strangers to most of the 
insurance agents. Mr. Medeira is a son of a prominent director of the company, 
and it is understood that the change grows out of personal rather than business 
reasons, and that there is a guarantee of income behind the transfer. For atime 
at least it is remotely possible that such a guarantee may be convenient. It is not 
a violent presumption that the old agent has now dug up the hatchet which he had 
when he was a little boy, in religious emulation of the other George; has donned 
his Mexican war paint, and is prepared to welcome the invaders of his sacred soil 


’ 


** With bloody hands to hospitable graves.’ 


Other changes are imminent, as it is to be presumed that gentlemen so reputa- 
bly and influentially connected as Messrs. Case & Medeira do not propose to set 
sail with a single ship, even though it be so well ballasted as is this old Philadel- 
phia company. One agent, apprehensive that his head would speedily fall into the 
basket, made his salaam to the general manager, and surrendered before he was 
asked. The capitulation was accepted. Several non-board companies have 
changed agents within a few weeks; but their character and weight of metal are 
too insignificant to make their position in the field a matter of any consequence. 
By their low rates and other unseemly exhibitions of themselves, they are both 
committing Aavi-kari and digging their own graves in full view of the public. 

A king among the non-board companies is seeking a softer bed and more satis- 
fying rations, the diet so far having been good “‘ filling’’ stuff, but not very nour- 
ishing. Overtures were made to a leading board agency to take the company in 
out of the ‘‘damps,”’ but the request ‘‘ was declined with thanks.”’ 

A considerable number of companies are behind with their taxes due the state. 
Among them are some deceased or retired. The following is a list, the compo- 
nent parts of which are separately and speedily to receive the attention of the 
county collector, with both the power and the disposition to compel settlements in 
full : 


Company. Tax due, Company. Tax due. 
ESS Ee eee ee oe, ee 278.49 
CS) 3 ee R01 Pe, SER a se vecccecacncasdenxcs 125.64 
American, Philadelphia. _---.-.....-- OUR AEE | II, PN oaotuas cnc cccseccans<e 269.22 
Ammasen, CMCIMOA .....2200005.... 30.25 Merchants and Mechanics, Va--.... 64.13 
Moser, Cineimeati................. 175.45 | Mercantile Mutual (Marine) N.Y... 51.89 
Brewers, Milwaukee -..........-.-- et a a Se a ee 21.78 
eo) | ee - 516.97 | Northwestern National, Wis .------ 176.66 
NS OS ee 124.95 | Cid Dominton, Va........-.-....-- 226.57 
oa re, RN nee 160.93 
German American, Pittsburg---.-..- ee ES eee eee 55.05 
SS, 37-81 | Roger Williams, R. I............... 115.25 
3 err the ae Sh Snr pares 2°0.97 
Ot A eae eee eee 89.54 | Standard, N. Y- 234-74 
CPG, BOs Sasaccceadccccccncess $00.31 : 








All these delinquents are under a penalty of twenty-four per cent upon the face 
of the bills as given above, and those marked with a * having been delinquents 
two years pay a double penalty, or forty-eight per cent on the bill of 1875, and 
besides this, fifteen per cent additional upon the gross sum so obtained. This 
will bring their tax bills up to a very uncomfortable figure. Mr. Rosenblatt, the 
new collector, is a man of thorough business qualifications, fearless and just in 
the administration of his office. He will collect the revenue past and present 
without discrimination or favor, and will be by no means lenient in dealing with 
delinquents. As a consequence those companies which do not promptly walk up 
to the captain's office with the amount of their little bills, penalty and all, will find 
themselves sued in the courts, and their licenses to transact business in Missouri 
revoked. ‘The twenty-fifth of this month is understood to be the last day of grace 
for these sinners, after which the lamp no longer 


’ 


** Holds out to burn.’ 

The steamer Grand Republic burned at St. Louis on the night of Wednesday, 
September 20th. She was the largest and finest inland steamer ever built for the 
American waters. She was the last of her kind. The day for steamers of that 





class has passed, never to return. Railroads have superseded them. The boat 
was valued at $200,000, and insured for $50 250, as follows: 

City, Richmond, Virginia........-.-- $1,000 | Farmville, Virginia__.-....--- yee $2,500 
South St. Louis Mutual ...-....----- 1,500 | Newark City, New Jersey ....--.--- 1,c00 
Insurance Company of N. America... 2,500 | St. Louis, St. Louis............---.-- 1,500 
. “ | eee 1,500 | *Gloucester, Massachusetts... --.-- 1,250 
Commercial, Virginia............-.-- s,250 | *Amity, New York................- 1,500 
*Hibernia, New Jersey.........-.--- 1,250 *Lafayette, New York...........-.- 2,500 
*Franklin, New York..._........--.-- 1,500 Atlantic Underwriters, Philadelphia 2,500 
po ee ae 2,500 | Mississippi Valley, Tennessee-.-.---- 2,000 
National, New York_........_..---.-- 1,500 | Resolute, New York................ 1,000 
La Caisse Générale, France_...----.- 2,500 | Guardian, New York............-.-- 1,250 
ew TAMpOnIN. ..........20-66206-- 1,500 | Switzerland Marine, Zurich -...---- 10,000 
Mercantile, New York..........--.-- 1,250 

Lycoming, Pennsylvania. .....--..-.- 2,000 MicnvivdnasGeteesceadeoean $50,250 
Citizens, New Jersey ...........-..-- 1,500 


Companies marked with a * were not authorized to transact business in this 
state. 
The fire on the Grand Republic communicated to the iron-clad freight steamer 





Carondelet. This boat was worth about $50,000, insured for $17,500 as follows: 
Re RE Srtsat sp idumiansnacamwn cae $1,000 | Philadelphia Fire ......-.. Saaiadeivae $1,000 
ES 2 ee CAS: | Ble ME ccnidccwatdseranncconesien 1,250 
LU! ae 1,250 | National, Cincinnati ........-...... 2,500 
Farmville, Virginia............... . t,000: National, Cincinnati ............... 2,500 
*Farmers, Cincinnati ............... 2,500 _ 
*Citizens, Cincinnati ..............- 2,500 SE ee eee eae er $17,500 
“ty 2 a 1,000 


The Cincinnati companies in this list are not authorized to do business in St. 
Louis. 

The directors of the St. Louis insurance company, at a meeting held on the atst 
inst., decided to ask propositions for re-insurance from six large English and Amer- 
ican companies. This undoubtedly means that the company will discontinue busi- 
ness if the commission offered is satisfactory. In the present insane rage for prem- 
iums it is safe to say that the St. Louis will have offers nearer 30 than 25 per cent. 

It is currently reported that the Boatmans Insurance and Trust company, of St. 
Louis, received from the re-insuring company 27% per cent on its unearned prem- 
iums. 





St. Louts, Mo., September 19, 1877. ARGUS. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
A Flutter among Agents — Incorrect Suspicions — State Auditor's Fees — Trouble 


Between the Water Works Company and the City Authorities—Oreganization of 
Untrustworthy Insurance Companies—A gency Changes ; the new President of the 
Franklin, and the Company's Recent Wise Action—Preparation for Fall Work. 





[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


My letter to you last month created a little surprise among some of 
the agents whose names happened to be mentioned; and one firm was so elated 
at seeing its name in print that each individual member set his wits to work to 
discover who ‘‘ Ad Libitum"’ could be. They had their suspicions. The lawyers 
say, ‘* Suspicions are suspicions, so we must await further developments.” So say 
I; and this besides, Friend Barnard & Co., your suspicions are all wrong; in 
fact, I might say, you are a “* little off.” 

During the past month the war between our auditor of state and the insurance 
companies has atout ceased, and as usual the ‘‘sovereignty of state’ has 
triumphed. The whole question of fees which has been the ‘‘ bone of contention" 
under the new law has been decided abot as follows : 

The auditor proposes to charge and collect the same fees as are required of 
companies by their native state, when they are in excess of the fees required by 
the laws of Indiana ; and the fees required by the laws of Indiana when ¢hey are 
in excess of those charged by other states. 

What is usually known as the ‘‘ reciprocal clause” doesn't ‘‘ recip" worth a cent, 
except in favor of the auditor. 

Our city authorities and the Water Works company are still at loggerheads 
over the too fire plugs discontinued by the city council! and board of aldermen. 


| The Water Works company says it will shut them all off if the authorities don't 
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rescind their action. The city authoriies say: ‘‘ Shut off and be hanged!" It 
now remains to be seen whether the Water Works company will carry out its 
threat and shut off all the water from the fire plugs on the 20th of September. We 
think it will not. I cannot give you the list of insurance companies which are una- 
able to comply with this law, as I promised last month, but [ hope to in my next 
letter. 

There have been several local companies incorporated under the mutual law 
within the past few weeks. 

The Farmers Providential insurance c»mpany on the instalment plan—assets 
unlimited. It will be under the guidance of W. T. Gibson, of the Indiana Mutual 
fame—a company whose policyholders will long remember, and never cease to re- 
gret, its existence. We have been told that the name first proposed for this com- 
pany by its founder was the ‘‘ Thunder and Lightning insurance company "’; but 
fearing that would be too much to swallow, and thinking it providential that the 
farmer might have such a company to insure in, they gave it the name mentioned ; 
which is all it has. 

I advise all to keep clear of it. 

The next on the list is the Industrial Aid association, under the management of 
J. J. Cooper, late agent of the Protection swindle of Chicago. How such institu- 
tions can flourish fora d ry, passes my ken. The people certainly like to be hum- 
bugged. 

The Hope Mutual is the last candidate for public patronage, and the remarka- 
ble feature about it, is, there’s not a single insurance man nor one who is financi- 
ally sound, connected with it, and the combined credit of the entire lot of incor- 
porators would not be good at any of our banks for the amount of an ordinary fire 
loss. 

An agent suggested to me the other day, that the insurance agents of the city 
organize a company on insurance principles, and call it the ‘‘ Saving Grace."”’ I 
think the name would be a good one for some new Life company, and respectfully 
suggest it as a proper name for the next venture. 

The only change of any note, in the agencies in this city during the past month, 
is the transfer of the Continental, to McGilliard & Field, the company leaving 
John M. Sparm on account of the ‘‘low rate standard” taken by that gentle- 
man, 

The Boston Underwriters is now represented by the Franklin Fire insurance 
company of this city, leaving J. K. Graham, much to that gentleman's 
chagrin. 

Mr. J. E. Robertson, a retired merchant, succeeds Mr. J. C. Shoemaker as 
President of the Franklin, and not Mr. W. S. Webb, as mentioned in my 
last. 

The Franklin has withdrawn from all the states, and hereafter will confine itself 
to Indianapolis and a few cities in Indiana. It tried the experiment of spreading 
over too large a territory, and the lesson no doubt, will prove beneficial. ‘The 
directors acted wisely in their recent decision. All the fire insurance agents are 
preparing for a vigorous campaign during the coming season. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Seft. 19, 1877. AD LIBITUM. 


GALVESTON. 
The City Quiet—The District Burnt in Fune not Rebuilt. Prospects for the Fu- 
ture not Bright. Heavy Losses by Local Companies—Re-insurance of the Gal- 


veston Fire—Re-organization of the Local Board—Agency Changes. 





[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


SINCE my last this city has been very quiet. The burnt district from 
the great fire of June 8 has not been rebuilt, and there seems little prospect of its 
being done soon. There are several brick buildings going up in other parts of the 
city. The outlook for a busy season is not encouraging; the cotton crop is very 
short from the drouth and worms, besides, Morgan is taking considerable cotton 
to New Orleans and New York from Clinton. I fear there will not be much cot- 
ton to insure there this season. 

The losses by the late fire are nearly all paid. Our local companies suffered 
badly. When the losses here, at Waco, Paris, Sherman and other places are 
paid there won't be much left from which to declare a dividend. The Galveston 
Fire insurance company re-insured in the Union, getting 15 per cent pro rata, 
although several large companies offered a larger return. The Galveston was or- 
ganized several years ago with cash paid capital of $100,000. It has done a con- 
servative business, but could not resist the pressure of the times. Thuis is the 
second Galveston company that has _ re-insvred within a year. Who 
next ? 

Mr. August Buttlar, late secretary of the Galveston, goes into the office of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe. 

After the fire here the Board was re-organized, and all agents and companies in 
te city joined, and everything is working harmoniously. A certain agency, how- 
ever, soon withdrew, ‘‘ owing to circumstances over which it had no control,”’ but, 
osing cne company by this action, it came back; it may be for fear of losing its 





other two companies. The Lancashire circulars have arrived, and bidding is in 
order. We hope the company will select a good man to run the state agency. 

The changes here are as follows: The New York Underwriters, from James 
Sorley to R. J. Hughes. This change causes considerable comment, and the rea- 
son for it is unknown. The New York Underwriters had $106,000 in the late fire 
in this city. The French Corporation changed its agency from Burke & Co. 
to C. M. Guinord, secretary of the Merchants. Mr. J. W. Wickersham, late 
special of the New York Underwriters, is here and intends going into the local 
business at Matamoras. Mr. J. P. Douglas, special of the New York Under- 
writers, has been instructed to make this city his headquarters in the future. He 
is warmly welcomed. Mr. J. T. Trezevant, Jr., the popular general agent, spent 
several days in the city last week. The manager for Texas of the Protection 
Life, of Chicago, left here simultaneously with the collapse of that concern, and 
has not yet returned. (Guess he is reorganizing the company, as he published a 
telegram, the day the failure was announced, to that effect. Notwithstanding the 
dull times Mr. A. Kennison, the bookkeeper of the Union Fire and Marine, set an 
example to the secretary of that company by getting married a few days since. 
‘* May he rest in peace.” A. J. Moffat, formerly of Galveston, but late in the 
local business at Sherman, Texas, has left that place owing to various biils about 
town and to his companies, to the tune of about $500. He was in St. Louis at 
last accounts. 


GALVESTON, TEX , Seflember 14, 1877. WATCHER. 


CANADA. 
Annual Meetings of Companies—Satisfactory Reports—Recent Fires—Wise Action 
at St. Fohn—Criticising ‘* Sentinel’s"’ Anithmetic—The Royal Canadian; its 
Difficulties Exaggerated—The Company Safe. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


As I closed my last, one of the two leading Canadian fire companies, 
the British America, had just held its annual meeting, and two days subsequently the 
other followed su't. Of course I refer to the Western, whose report was not so 
favorable as that of the British America, it having only cleared $30,000 against the 
other's $70,000. 

On the rth inst., the Canada Life, of Hamilton, submitted its report to the 
shareholders, and from the results accomplished has cause for congratulation ; for 
while its death claims amounted to $145.925.82, the income from its investments 
alone added up a total of $179,997.30, while the gross income was $660,470 and 
the assets $2,897,921. 

Fires have not ceased by any means, the most important recent ones being two 
in Paris within three days of each other, the first on the 24th ulto., destroying 
Finlayson & Co.'s tannery, Ballard & Best's furniture factory and the Paris flour 
mills, making a total damage of some $30,000; and the ‘second on the 27th idem, 
destroying what was known as Gore's Block, worth $15,000.- On the gth inst., the 
St. Lawrence Hall Hotel in Montreal caught fire, but was extinguished after 
creating a damage of from $5,000 to $8,000. 

You will doubtless have seen an account of the new fire prevention act which 
has been passed at St. John, and which will certainly be a great boon to the town. 
In addiiion the Board offices have formed a tariff for ordinary hazards, which will 
also help the interests of true insurance. 

I was somewhat amused in perusing the interesting letter of your London corre- 
spondent, to observe some ra‘her wild attempts at arithmetic in his comparison of 
English and American fire premiums, for he argues that $1 per cent, the rate he 
paid on furniture in Milwaukee is equal to 5 shillings in English money. Now 
allow me to state that one per cent is simply one per cent, whether in dollars, 
pounds sterling or Indian rupees, and that if you bring the premium into English 
money you must do the same for the amount insured—thus $1 for every $100 is in 
round numbers 4 shillings sterling for every £20; multiplying both by the figure 
5 and you have $5 per $500 and £1 for every £100; ‘‘in short," as old Micawber 
would say, 1 per cent is 1 per cent all the world over. 

It is reported that there is some trouble in the collection of ca!ls from the stock- 
holders of the Royal Canadian, but as far as I can gather, it is like most reports a 
little bit of truth, and a good deal of exaggeration. Abouta score of the stock- 
holders are being sued, but they are mostly ‘‘small"’ men, and, I believe, the 
company will eventually collect all it requires. Of course in cases of this sort 
there are always a few who cannot pay, and others who need time, but I see no 
reason why the above named company’s policyholders should not receive dollar for 
dollar, and I say this all the more cheerfully as I have once or twice had occasion 
to speak in strong terms of disapprobation of the management of this office. In- 
deed, I may repeat that the ship has been badly handled, and there are some who, 
as Fred Bayham remarked of the enemies of the Bundleland Banking Company : 
‘* Would have scuttled her at midnight,’’ but her timbers are as yet sound, and 
with a good helmsman, and a captain willing to take in sail, she may weather all 
the storms she has hitherto encountered or encounters hereafter. With which 
nautical dissertation I will bring this letter to a conclusion, 


CANADA, September 22, 1877 DOMINION, 


| 
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THE HOLLY WATER WORKS /N SACRAMENTO. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

IN your paper for this month, you make disparaging reference to the 
Holly Water Works in Sacramento. The ficts in the case will hardly warrant 
your conclusions, and I desire to briefly lay before you those facts. 

The Holly Manufacturing company, in its contract with the city of Sacramento, 
guaranteed the entire machinery to be capable of suoplying three millions of gallons 
of water in 24 hours, under a pressure of forty pounds, for domestic purposes ; also, 
that it would have power to throw six one-inch fire streams too feet high directly 
through hydrants and one section of hose. 

The Sacramento Daily Union of June 26th appeared with a two-column sensa- 
tional article on the so-called ‘recent failure’’ of the Holly Water Works, in the 
form of an interview with one of the engineers of the works, from which it appears 
that a few days before, one of the connecting rods of the engine broke. The same 
article states ‘‘that, to pump 3,000,000 gallons of water daily, the gang pumps 
must run at the rate of about 28 revolutions per minute, and that they are capable 
of running up to that speed all the time ;’’ but that, during ‘irrigation hours,”’ 
they have been run “‘ at the rate of over 9,000,000 gallons per 24 hours.” Is it sur- 
prising that, running at this rate, a connecting rod should break after four years 
service? It is rather surprising that the machinery is able to run at all. 

The breaking of that connecting rod was the signal for a well considered and 
pre-arranged onslaught upon the Holly Works, in the interest of one to whom, lke 
many Californians, a big scheme is a delight. ‘The scheme was developed in the 
next day's issue of the same paper, which stated (under the pretext that ‘ it was 
yesterday upon the streets the universal question, ‘ What shall be substituted for 
the Holly, or what shall be done to make it reliable, or help it out ?’"’) that ‘‘a 
well known citizen of wealth, the owner of the North Fork Ditch and Flume 
Works, has a supply of water near the city." That this wealthy citizen had said 
to a reporter of the Union, ‘ that he had long since in his own mind condemned 
the present supply and system; that he had use for all the water in his ditch and 
flume ; but that, being a resident of the city, he wanted to see it have a never-failing 
water supply; and that, while he had no plans himself to submit, no speculations 
to compass, he was open to negotiation and consultation on the subject."’ 

An opposition paper, The Daily Bee, took up the discussion, and a newspaper 
war of no small proportions was carried on for some days, during which the fol- 
lowing additional facts regarding the Holly machinery came to the surface. 

That ‘‘the trustees of the Water Works considered the Holly gang pumps as 
able to do all the city had contracted with their builders they should do;”’ ‘ but 
that they had been called upon for an excess of labor,” and that they, the trustees, 
still ‘‘ had confidence in the Holly machinery."’ 

That the rotary pumps ‘‘ had never been taken apart, and never examined."’ 

That the broken connection was repaired in a very few hours. 

That there was sufficient reserve capacity in the machinery to supply the ordi- 
nary demands for water while repairs were being made, had the pumps been kept 
in ordinary good condition. 

That the chief engineer told the trustees, ‘‘long, long ago, tha’ the machinery 


was running too fast.”’ 
That ‘‘when irrigation ceases the pumps have to supply at the rate of only 


* 2,200,000 gallons daily, and in the winter but 1,500,000 gallons daily."’ 


That a test was made when water was not being drawn for irrigation, and the 
works gave ‘five good fire streams"’ direct from as many hydrants, 

That orchardists, gardeners, etc., are in the habit of permitting the water to run 
all night; that two or more large private grounds are interlaced with earthen 
pipes for underground irrigation, and that so far as is known to the contrary, the 
occupants allow the city water to flow through these pipes continually; that water 
is allowed to run at night upon lawns, in gardens and orchards, and that whole 
rows of trees planted upon the streets are watered by the wasteful method of con- 
ducting water in open trenches dug in the earth along the line, All this goes to 
show unlimited wastefulness throughout the city, thereby compelling the engines 
to run the works at from two to three times their nominal capacity, 

On all sides it is admitted that the works are greatly overtaxed, and that is the 
point. The machinery was purchased with the express understanding that it 
should pump 3,000,000 gallons per day, but it has been run frequen.ly, and for 
some time, at the rate of trom 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 gallons daily; and, as stated 
by one of the papers there, ‘‘it is the finest advertisement for the efficacy of the 
works, that they have performed two and even three times their allotted task, with- 
out any other present damage than a slight temporary inconvenience, which is 
easily remedied,’ and, the same paper continues, ‘‘ the only lesson taught by the 
pres: nt slight break is that the engines should, in the furure, be compelled to run 
the machinery at a proper rate instead of taxing it beyond its capacity."’ 

It has never been claimed, Mr. Editor, that the Holly system is infallible ; but 
that it is superior in many important features to any other pumping system yet 
discovered. ‘That it has been badly ma.aged in a few instances by careless and 
incompetent engineers, i:s originaturs k :ow full well, and do not undertake to deny, 
but that it has in a single instance failed to perform the service promised for it, 
they do deny most emphatically, 

The difficulties at Laporte and Indianapolis, referred to in your article, did not 





arise from defects in the ‘‘ complicated machinery,” but from too small mains and 
pipes, and too few hydrants, for which Mr. Holly or the Holly Company are not 
responsible. These difficulties are not by any means peculiar to the Holly system. 
New York, Chicago and very many other cities, large and small, have them in 
greater or less degrees. 

At the la‘e Hale piano factory fire in New York there was a scarcity of water on 
account of small mains, and the fire department was powerless as at Indianapolis 
and Laporte. And still no one says that the gravitation method is a failure, or 
that the lesson to be learned is that aquaducts, reservoirs, &c., cannot be safely 
relied upon for protection against fire. 

There are nearly or quite one hundred cities and villages in the United States 
and Canada supplied with the Holly or direct pumping water works, and [ venrure 
the assertion that the losses by fire since the introduction of the works have been 
much less in these than in any other hundred cities of corresponding population 

C. G. HILDRETH, 
Secretary Holly Manufacturing Company. 


during the same time. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y., September 13, 1877. 


“CONSERVATIVE” ON ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FIRE 

UNDERWRITING. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE SPECTATOR.|] 
THE SPECTATOR having published my remarks upor state supervision 
in connection with the above subject, I venture, by way of a sequel, to point out 
one very great difference frequently found between the English and American fire 
offices—a difference which it may be said goes far to prove that fire underwriting, 
as a whole, is better understood by the former than by the latter. Let us premise 
that the arguments used will be brought forward without any bitterness or rancor, 
truth and the interests of insurance being our guide and goal. It must be with 
feelings of regret amounting to repugnance, that every sensible mind has of late 
beheld the strange and uncalled-for onslaught made by a portion of the American 
press upon the English offices doing business in the states. ‘‘ Conservative ’’ makes 
this observation without the slightest compunction, as he has in your columns de- 
nounced “ puffing "’ advertisements, upheld the expediency of the American law, 
separating fire from life offices, and always endeavored to do justice to those un- 
derwriters he has had the pleasure of coming in contact with on this side of the 
Atlantic, and from whom he has experienced nothing but civility and kindness. 
But when one sees old companies which have always met their engagements in a 
prompt and honorable manner, attacked with a viru'ence equalled only by the 
stupidity accompanying it, the ‘‘ green-eyed monster,’’ against which Othello was 
warned, is too palpable to be mistaken, and would be amusing were it not so 
revolting. 

Strange as it may appear at first, THE SPECTATOR, in an article in its August 
number, entitled ‘‘ New York’s Danger,” unconsciously probably, but none the 
less wisely, struck one of the chief defects in American Fire underwriting, namely, 
the small compass over which the companies’ risks are spread, and it is just here 
where the superiority of the English offices above alluded to is noticeable. It is a 
fact which cannot be controverted that a large conflagration in New York would 
sweep out of existence half or more of the local companies doing business therein 
and even try some, if not most, of the strongest of them, as at the great Chicago 
fire, and what is true of New York and Chicago is applicable in a lesser extent to 
the country at large. That is to say, the more a fire company curtails its business 
to any one locality or class of risks, the greater is its danger of br. aking up and 
becoming another instance of the folly of embarking ‘‘all one’s eggs in one bas- 
ket.’’ Your most successful American companies, like the 42tna and the Insurance 
Company of North America are spread, not only over all the states, but even 
stretch to Canada. Now the English offices so thoroughly comprehend this wis- 
dom of spreading their business that they do not confine themselves merely to 
crossing the Atlantic, but establish branches or agencies in nearly every quarter of 
the globe; and exp: rience proves that disastrous results in one spot or country are 
generaily more than counteracted by success in another, two serious cunflagrations 
seidom occurring in one year. And at the present time, when rates in the states and 
Canada are so utterly demoralized, it is the ‘‘ whole-world ’ companies—if the ex- 
pression may be coined—like the English that can best afford to wait, as only a 
portion of the'r income is thereby effected. It seems to be a common mistake here 
to imagine that the British offices necessarily make their large profits in England, 
and your Loudon correspondent would appear to have fallen into this error in re- 
ferring to the [ancashire, as though that company derived its revenue from the 
county to which it owes itsname. This superior fea.ure in undcrwriting, which 
this communicati n is intended to illustrate, was what guided men lke the late 
Mr. Swinton Boult and Mr. Percy Dove, respectively, the builders, so to speak, of 
the Liverpool and London and Globe and the Royal, and induced them to plant 
their institutions, not simply in Europe and the two Americas, but also in Asia, 
Africa, the West Indies and Australia. 

‘1HE SPECTATOR 1s aware that ‘‘ Conservative’ is a strong supporter of the 
tariff, and may have decidediy British proclivities, but he has observed upon one 
or two occasions flaws in the system which he approves of as a whole, knowing 
that no human organization is perfect or incapable ot improvement; while he has 
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likewise acknowledged, without hesitition, points upon which he considers Ameri- 
can underwriters have the advantage over the English, both of which admissions 
one is reminded of by your London communication already referred to. The 
practice of rating cotton and woolen mills by fixing what is called a ‘‘ standard,” 
and then charging for deficiencies, is incomparably better than the plan adopted 
in England, and the latter was made still more glaringly defective by the absence of 
any allowance on the premium being made for fire appliances. This was dilated 
upon in a letter published by you in November last, and a prophecy uttered that 
the tariff offices would in time follow the example set them in this direction by a 
The company alluded to was the Mutual Fire Corpora- 
tion, of Manchester, whose able manager, Mr. W. H 
appointed to the London Assurance Corporation, and so exactly has the prophecy 
been fulfilled that the percentage to be granted in future by the tariff is simply 
taken from the scale belonging to the Mutual, which company may now join the 


sound non-tariff office. 
Hore, has recently been 


tariff in peace. 

Another superiority in detail of American over English underwriting is the 
almost entire absence of ‘‘ floating "’ or ‘‘ blanket’ policies in mercantile risks, 
and surely if such can be dispensed with in New York there is no necessity for 
them in Liverpool or London. 

In conclusion let us trust that any efforts, whether underhanded or otherwise, 
to exclude foreign companies from transacting business in the States may meet 
with the failure which such short-sighted policy deserves. We are 
too old to learn, and any attempts to keep or send out talent and wealth from any 


none of us 
country is so utterly ab-urd and suicidal that it would recoil upon the perpetrators 
of an act worthy only of the dark ages. 

CONSERVATIVE. 


WHAT HAVE INSURANCE COMPANIES BEEN DOING 
WITH THEIR MONEY? 
{To THE Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

THE statistics furnished bythe Missouri Insurance Department for 
July 1, 1877, contains some startling figures. The tables report 159 insurance 
companies doing business in that state, ot which only 47 seemed to have held their 
own, and 112 have lost money—lost largely. Take for example 12 European com- 
panies. If this reportistrue, they had a net surplus on January 1, 1877, of 
$9,075,625, and yet on July 1, 1877, they had only a surplus of $7,957,397; net loss 
in six moaths $1,118,248. 

By this report it would seem that nine of the companies lost $1,153,121, and thay 


Surplus Surplus 
































January July Loss 
1, 1877. 1, 1877. 
CONNIE TINIE on ncn cccdnvtncesceusecccs ; $434,175 $376,850 $57,325 
Imperial ee eee 642,304 562,219 80,085 
La Caisse Générale.........--- Sse ee = 242,22) 221,708 20,512 
Liverpool and London and wlobe..........------- 2,288,056 1,880,584 407,472 
RA DNR a cemieeeesweteobbees dane 678,484 664,412 14,072 
North British and Mercantile................-- . 986,759 882,454 104,305 
EE ES ES i pet ee 401,701 332,280 49,421 
OS™ ea eae sdiunigabaie 1,366,658 1,002,702 303,956 
BOCIEE: CONMEINIOIEE <n c occ cnvccscewescusévesccss 430.151 340 178 95,973 
—EE EE on 
$7,476,408 | $6,323,387 $1, 3,421 
The gaining companies are these, as f-llows: 
Surplus Surplus 
January July Gain. 
1, 1877. 1, 1877. 
ROE nncnncncceeseveesessosesue ail $482,849 $491,630 $+ 781 
EMNGNOD sxcticnvetnancmnqeess eee 217.947 235,878 17,931 
nce nutcciinerastacn doen Selewawssned bib mets 898,321 906,482 8,161 
$1,599,117 | $1,633,990 $34,873 





The thought which strikes the reader with great force, is the insignificance of the 
gains and the enormity of the losses—net loss $1,118,248—in a six months in which 
there have been no great and overwhelming fi e losses in the United States; for it 
must be remembered that the Canadian and New Brunswick losses did not affect 
these balances. 

What can be the cause of all this? There can be but one answer, viz., the utter 
inadequacy of the premiums received to pay for the losses incurred. 

How long can the companies stand this surt of depletion? Itis avery simple 
answer to say that if six months absorb one-seventh of the surplus, six times six 
months, or three years, will absorb the remainder. 

But how much better have our American companies done? We have rundown 
the list and added 22 American companies, almost at random, and we find the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Surop'u 7 
“©urp.us on January De DE mike tuah 6nkewennesds btm Ciena ee $13,027,792 


= July ik PR char edie oe ted-eaine iene enna Ande bana nkinintad eke ede ses 10,166,570 


$2,861,222 

A continuance of this sort of business would exhaust all the surplus in twenty- 
seven months, of which six have already passed. 

Or, adding the two together, it is seen that a surplus of $20,504,300 on January 1 








is reduced to a surplus of $16,489 957 on July 1, making a loss of $4,014,343, it needs 
only two years more to exhaust the entire surpluses of the companies thus enumer- 
ated. And when it is remembered that these are the strongest companies in the 
United States it needs no prophet's eye to see that unless rates are improved, and 
anew mode of business inaugurated, the entire insurance capital of the United 
States must be withdrawn in a period of two or three years. 

Men don't desire investments which can furnish no profits. But it will be said 
that in these figures they are given after the dividends have been paid. Be it so, 
But what difference does it make? If paying the usual dividend shall result in re- 
ducing the surplus by so much as is paid it only shows the fact that it is a business 
without profit. 

The surplus is needed to make money out of it as much as the capital, in propor- 
tion to its amvcunts, and let the surplus be lost and the dividends must, of course, 
stop. 

This is a very serious matter. Stockholders are proverbially inquisitive as to 
Let six months pass without profit, and a dividend 
dav must pass without a dividend. Let a second pass in this way and the demand 
will arise for a more useful employment of capital. Durectors and stockholders 
will not be slow to take the alarm before all the surplus is gone. 

With the present average line of rates and percentage of loss and expenses it 
needs but a year or two at most to drive one-half of all the insurance capital in the 
United States out of existence. Then, indeed, when there shall be demand for all 
the good insurance attainable the remaining companies will insist upon and secure 


the success of their companies. 


better rates for the hazards they assume. 

It is believed to be the policy of many leading American companies to permit 
rates to drift down as low as possible in order to disgust foreign capital and drive 
it out of the market ; but if those managers will figure up a little they will discover 
that they Jose quite as much by that operation as the foreign companies do, and the 
foreign companies may well and truly say, that if the American companies can 
stand it they can. The fact is, European capital being more abundant than Amer- 
ican, they can stand it longer. But why adopt a suicidal policy in order to accom- 
plish such a result, and, after ail, fail in it? 

A comparison between eastern and western business shows that the real trouble 
isin the east. ‘The western and northwestern states are paying a fair premium, and 
the companies are, in those states, doing a fair and remunerative business; but in 
New York and New England, where men ought to be conservative and wise, be- 
cause they have the management of the bulk of the capital, they have gone into 
such a scramble for business, as to produce just the results above named. 


CHICAGO, September 20, 1877. ANXIETY. 


INSURANCE LEGISLA TION—FOREIGN COMPANIES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

THE recent act passed by the New York legislature, relating to the 
publication of the assets of insurance companies, is most excellent so far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. It was designed to reach foreign insurance com- 
panies, but it fails to ‘‘ reach for '’ them sufficiently. 

Under Section 1 of the law as passed, any foreign insurance company can pub- 
lish its entire assets—f reign and American—including /afer capital, which may 
be regarded as an asset, being only required to separate its hfe and annuity from 
its fire assets if a joint business be done. This section should be amended in the 
last line so as to read ‘‘and heid within the United States for the protection of 
holders of fire insurance."" This amendment would prevent any foreign com- 
pany from publishing in this country its entire assets as evidence of financial 
strength, or as a basis for its American business. In this country a foreign com- 
pany should be allowed to publish its assets held in this country—no more. 

Under Section 2 of the law as passed, any foreign company, in making its an- 
nual siatement to the insurance commissioner, is required to state its paid-up cap- 
ital; but this will be the capital held in the parent or foreign office—for, in 
point of tact, no foreign company has any caféfa/, in an insurance sense, in this 
country. To allow the publication of this foreign capital is as objectionable as the 
publication of foreign assets, and for the very same reasons. Foreign capital 
should not be counted as a basis for American business; only capital held as such 
in this country. This section should be amended in like manner as the first, and 
be made to read, ‘‘ shall exhibit the capital actually paid inincash in the United 
States, and the amount of net surplus of assets over all liabilities of such company 
“= * * * * actually available for the payment ot losses by fire, and held in 
the United States for the protection of holders of their insurance,” etc. 

This amendment would compel foreign companies to make a statement to the 
commissioner of their American business only—assets and liabilities—and would 
put them fairly and squarely upon an American basis, and on even ground with 
American companies. Then again, the general insurance law of New York rela- 
tive to the deposit to be made by any foreign company doing business in that state 
should be amended so as to regard the $200,009 required, as capital only, and not 
as an asset available for general liabilities. And furher, the law should be 


amended so as to provide for depositing with some one, to be authorized by law, 
the funds necessary to provide for all liabilities, re-insurance, losses, &c., which 
funds should be held in special trust for American policyholders, and not to be 
withdrawn so long as any liability should exist against such company within the 
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United States. The amendment would thoroughly localize foreign companies, 
and hold them to strict accountability under our laws. At present we know noth- 
ing about their actual financial standing, for of their foreign business we know 
nothing, nor are we authorized to inquire. We have simply to take their state- 
ments and trust them for what they are worth. Their foreign affairs may be in a 
very unsound condition and we be kept in entire ignorance of the fact. And fur- 
ther, a foreign company may fail and the authorities, under present law, would be 
powerless to protect American policyholders. Aside from the $200,000 deposit re- 
quired in New York by law, there are no funds belonging to foreign insurance 
companies in this country which cannot be withdrawn at any time, and American 
policyholders be thus left in the lurch. There is no law providing for the appoint- 
ment of trustees and the deposit with them of trust funds for the benefit of Ameri- 
can policies, and consequently, unless attached, there is nothing to prevent these 
trustees from remitting to the parent office any funds in their hands, and leaving 
only the $200,000 deposit as security in this country. It is no answer to say that 
this breach of faith will never take place. The only safety is in making it impos- 
sible to take place by proper legislation. American companies, as well as Ameri- 
can policyholders of foreign companies, are directly interested in the amendments 
suggested, and the earnest attention of New York law-makers is respectfully called 
to the matter of their adoption. 


CHICAGO, August 15, 1877. JUSTICE. 


RECKLESS UNDERWRITING IN CHICAGO--THE HYDE 
PARK HOTEL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


ANOTHER hotel burned. Nothing strange about that you will say, 
for they are burning atthe rate of one a day and some to spare, but that one 
should burn in or near Chicago, and prove a total loss, is what excites our aston- 
ishment, for Chicago has now the best fire department and water supply in the 
country, and for fear that the destruction of the Hyde Park House should be laid 
at the door of the Chicago fire department. We desire to say that it was situated at 
Hyde Park, one of Chicago's beautifu! suburbs, on the Lake shore, about seven 
miles south of the spot where the old court house stood that was destroyed in the 
great fire of 1871, and some three miles from the nearest city engine which could 
have reached the fire in time to save the wing if not most of the main building, if 
it had not been for an absurd spirit of jealousy on the part of the Hyde Park De- 
partment, and the notion that it could paddle its own canoe without any help from 
its foster mother. It had water works of its own, that is Holly Water Works, and 
‘*could put out all the fires in th at village without the assistance of Chicago,” hence 
would Chicago firemen please stay at home and attend to their own fires ? Result, 
Chicago department was instructed to attend to its own business unless called for. 
(Moral, never refuse help even if it is from your maternal ancestor, or put implicit 
trust in any system of water works even if it did cost half a million or more.) The 
Hyde Park department was on hand soon after the fire was discovered and the 
hose was laid, but owing to some cause or another no water could be obtained until 
too late to be of much service. 
was afforded the proprietors to save considerable of their furniture, and the guests 
most of their effects ; fortunately no lives were lost, no one was seriously injured, and 
the worst sufferers, after the owners, are the insurance companies, and they would 
have been better satisfied if it could have been delayed until their policies had ex- 
pired ; but we fail to see their reasons, unless it is that hotels are so profitable to 
the companies that they do not want the outside public to know how cheap they 
can afford to insure them, Only think of it, they were getting 11%, per cent on 
this hotel frame, veneered with brick addition, used principally as a summer hotel. 
The following is a list of the companies interested : 


The fire burned so slowly that an opportunity 


Companies. Amount, Companies, Amount. 


Newark Underwriters. ....... 2,500 Richmond Association 2,500 
Hudson, New Jersey...............- 2,500 Atlantic Underwriters.__- 2,000 
New York Central............- , 2,500 | Traders, Chicago* .....-........-- 2,500 
La Caisse Général, Paris.....---- ...- 2,500 Citizens, Missouri... ...- ae 
St. Louis, Missouri-_-.-.--- -- =a 1,250 City of Providence........- Pete 1,250 
Citizens, New Jersey ..........--- 1,500 New Hampshire-.-......-..- -ee-- 2,500 
Star, of New York._.___._. : F 1,500 Ben Franklin, Pennsylvania________- S00 
Oswego & Onondaga, New York.--.. 1,500 United States, Missouri Sh aieuwadh. (Ae 
Firemens Fund, New York... ... 1,500 Franklin, New York...._..___... . 2.500 
Mobile Underwriters. -._-_. ee 2,500 City of Pittsburg... .-.- EST: 1,250 
Humboldt, New Jersey...._.....-..- 1,500 Lycoming........- REP eae eae eel 
National, Baltimore_...........____- 1,250 Fairfield, Connecticut ............_.. 2.50) 
Fame, Pennsylvamia_...............- 1,500 Standard, New Jersey. see 14500 

ue halt areisints wiiteriti ab edaded awe due Notes vieslwadkwGheekenescuuiwewd . $50,000 


Notice that there none of the old fellows like the 42tna, Hartford and Phoenix on 
the list; I presume they did not agree with their younger brethren in the field in 
regard to the rate. They are just ‘‘ old fogy’’ enough to think three per cent is low 
enough—"“ regular old fossils’’ that they are—and they have set back in their easy 
chairs and let all this good business be taken away from them by their younger 
and more ambitious competitors, who knew that the rate was ample. They gues- 
sed it would not burn ‘until after their policies had expired, but alas for them, they 
had not been to a guessing school. But they are not the only ones that are in this 
guessing business. The dullness of business and the low rates in New York have 
induced some ro or 15 New York city companies to adopt Horace Greeley's advice, 





and ‘‘ go West," and all of them have sought Chicago as their Mecca, and imitated 
the illustrious example of the Morris, of New York, and the Home, of New 
Haven, by whose managers we were taught that volume of premiums without 
regard to rate was the one thing needful. Mo. t of these companies are represented 
by what are called non-board agents, and as a natural sequence, they are after busi- 
ness—if not, why did they come here—and business they must have and they go 
They do not expect to get Board rates, but they would like to get as near 
The business commu- 


for it. 
to them as they can, but they ‘‘ reckon without their host." 
nity isthoroughly posted, and they say tothem; ‘‘ You do not belong to the board ; 
you cun insure our risk at any rate you please, and we will not pay you Board rates ; 
you must take our risk for such a rate, and if you do not, there is plenty of non- 
board companies that will,’’ and the result is, these companies are compelled to 
write from 25 to 40 per cent below the Board rates or do no business, and in many 
cases I have known them to write for half Board rates. I am of the opinion that if 
the officers of some of these companies only knew the real facts in regard to rates and 
the class of business they are writing, in comparison with other good companies, 
they would not continue business here}very long. I will give you a few instances 
of how they do it. A risk rated by the Board at 1.85, and by the addition of a 
special hazard that had gone into the building lately, the rate would be increased 
to 2.35 I—1, was written by some New York companies at 85 cents, and by others 
at one percent. Another case, a brick and frame hotel in West Jackson street, 
near Halsted street, right in the path of a great fire, if we ever have another one, 
written atgo cents. Another six-story brick hotel on Wabash avenue, occupied as 
an organ factory, furniture factory, feather renovator establishment, mattrass fac- 
tory, paint store, pictur’ store, hotel and for mercantile purposes, all for 1.25. A 
brick planing milland rame sheds burned a few days since, and an examination 
of the insurance reveals the following facts: Board rate on it nine per cent. The 
following companies wrote it as follows: 
Buffalo, of Buffalo -- 


Lycoming, Muncy ... 
British America, ‘Toronto ee eae ere oe ,000 


5 per cent, 
“ 


“a 


: MUNN cncccdediaecsoxsacesausavs piepenanes 1,125 4 per cent, 
Peoples, Newark-.-..---- ; Seeks eee 1,125 “ 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania - Ra ete tate Rimes ano ENTE 750 vi 
(NS ESS en a eee eee ee a 750 - 
Millville, New Jersey....----- Sasa acts ebaen wkka anse-aa ; 500 ” 
Atlantic Underwriters -...---.- in banal eiiah diets winatalameinanelana 1,000 3 % per ct. 
Newark Underwriters : Scanners . : 1,000 - 
On Barn ANv Hokst 
Orient, Hartford. ----..-.- sk ta ei diet otto even hie ies gu carapace ala 1,100 5 per cent. 
Sete, WESETIOWR, The Uissnw acccccccscenescnieccness I,1co sad 


These are only a few instances of how it is done. The companies or their agents 
seem to have but one idea, and that is to get business, and appear to have adopted 
a paraphase of the advice of the old man to his son who was about to start out to 
make his fortune—‘‘Get money, my son; get it honestly if you can; but, get 
money’; and these companies seem to be governed by the rule, get business—if 
you cannot get it at a fair rate getit at some rate. We must have business. ‘‘No 
They appear to forget that losses will occur where reckless 

How can it be prevented ? is the question yet to be solved. 


meat in the house.” 

underwriting prevails. 

The results of the first six months of the year call loudly for reform. 
Your Ss, 


CHICAGO, September 25, 1877. LOOKER-ON. 


A NEW SUBSCRIBER ON MR. FURBER AND OTHERS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


I HAVE not hitherto been a subscriber to your excellent journal, not 
being interested in insurance except as the holder of some small fire insurance 
policies on my little property and the holder for the benefit of my family of three 
life insurance policies, which I have been led to believe and have hoped would pro- 
vide for those who are dependent upon me when Iam called away from them. 
But the agent through whom I was insured, has kindly lent me some of the recent 
numbers of your journal which I have read with much interest, and I enclose 
herewith three dollars for a year’s subscription. Please send the paper to my ad- 
dress as per the enclosed card. 

I have been most interested in what you have said of life insurance generally 
and particularly what you have said of the Charier Oak company, as one of my 
policies is in that company. But I have been surprised that you have not de- 
nounced that rascally officer, Henry J. Furber, for his transactions, in which he 
has taken so much of the money of the policyholders of the Charter Oak company. 
Ifhe is allowed to go unpunished for what he has already done, may he not get 
control of some other company and rob the policyholders of that also? It seems 
to me that a man who takes out of the funds of a company about a half a million of 
dollars in less than two years isa dangerous man and one who deserves some cen- 
sure by honest critical journals and severe punishment by the couris. 

It is very certain, as I see it, that, unless the press interfere to champion the 
rights of policyholders against greedy scroundrels, and the courts punish those 
scoundrels, the life insurance policyholders who have been wronged will, ia their 
indignation, resort to desperate means of punishment. 

CHICAGO, Sef/. 15, 1877. A. B. S. 
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REVIEWS. 


A History of Savings Banks in the United States from their Inception in 1816 
down to 1874, with Discussions of their Theory, Practical Workings and In- 
cidents, Present Condition and Prospective Development. By Emerson W. 
Keyes, late Deputy Superintendent of the Banking Dep irtment of the State of 
New York. New York; Bradford Rhodes. Vol. I., 
pp. 481. 


In two volumes, 8vo. 


Probably among the seven millions of people who have availed themselves of the 
benefits of savings banks very few have ever had the inclination or opportunity to 
learn anything of the origin and history, or the theory and practice, in detail of the 
institution to whose care of their small savings many of them are indebted for being 
And from 
the developments which have recently been made, relative to the conduct of officers 
and trustees of these institutions in New York, it would seem that those who have 


above the condition of poverty if not for having escaped puuperism. 


undertaken to care for the savings of the poor, and so manage them that they 
should be productive to their owners, have either failed to learn the rudiments of 
the theory and practice of proper savings bank management, or have entirely ig- 
And 
there isno reason to hope that a perusal of Mr. Keyes’ admirable and interesting 
Probably 
it was not intended by its author for such readers, or to serve such a purpose. But 
the purpose for which it was apparently designed it is well adapted to serve. 

Mr. Keyes, after discussing the theory of savings banks, goes back to the year 
1778, when it is supposed the first savings bank was founded. This was at Ham- 
This institution was different in its methods from what we now 


nored them in their management of the trusts committed to their charge. 


book would make such trustees and officers either capable or honest. 


burg, Germany. 
know as savings banks. It simply sold annuities to those who deposited with it, 
and did not permit the withdrawal of deposits. And this seems to have been the 
main design of the first institution of the kind established in Great Britain. 

The first of the United States to legislate on the subject of savings banks was 
Massachusetts. In 1816 an act to incorporate the Provident Institu'ion for savings 
in the town of Boston was passed. Mr. Keyes says that as far as he has been able 
to ascertain this was the first legislation in the world which recognized the benefi- 
cent character of savings banks, and gave them the sanction and protection of 
law. In England savings banks were, previous to 1817, merely voluntary associa- 
tions. 

On the 2gth of November, 1816, a public meeting was held in New York to con- 
sider the feasibility of organizing a savings bank, and the result was the election 
of directors, who at a subsequent meeting elected officers, and appointed a com- 
mittee to make an active effort in the legislature at its next 
The effort 


There was a prejudice against banks, and so little was known about savings banks 


session to procure the 


incorporation of a savings bank. was made but was unsuccessful. 


that every effort to obtain legislative authority for one must contend against the 


2 


prejudice on the general subject. In 1818 a petition was presented to the legis- 
lature asking for an act incorporating a savings bank, and a special committee to 
which was referred the petition, introduced a bill for the purpose, but it was 
defeated. 
York was passed, and the bank commeaced operations on the 3d of July following. 


Its deposits on the first day aggregated $2,807, and from that time until December 


In 1819 an act incorporating the Bank for Savings in the city of New 


27 following, deposits were received aggregating $153,378.31, and $6,606 was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Keyes’ detailed history of the efforts and failures of those who were con- 

vinced that benefit would be conferred by the establishing of a savings bank is 
exceedingly interesting, and his long connection with the banking interests of the 
state of New York has eminently qualified him for the task he has undertaken and 
performed so admirably in this work. 
Fires, Prevention and Extinction. Combining also A Guide to Agents 
respecting Insurance against Loss by Fire, and Containing Information as to the 
Construction of Buildings, Special Features of Manufacturing Hazards, Writing 
of Policies, Adjustment of Losses, etc., etc. By F. C. 
Continental Insurance Company. 16mo, pp. 299. 


their Causes, 


Moore, Special Agent 


To a profession, lacking in the staid maturity of statistics and wide experience, a 
volume of trustworthy information, thoughtfully prepared upon its most important 
subjects and necessary usages, becomes at once of great interest and value. Fire 
underwriting is far behind life insurance as a science, and assumes a scientific form 
only so fast as the experience of individuals proves certain rules to be necessary. 

To a profession embracing, in America alone, twenty thousand exponents as re- 
presentatives of companies, who must judge as to physical hazards of buildings, ex- 
ternal and internal, as to aggregate values of stocks and machinery, as to simple 
and speedy methods of exunguishing fires, as to municipal taxes and fire ordi- 
nances, and as to the proper forms in which to frame a hundred various contracts 
covering a hundred thousand dollars or more of liabilities; and are instructed only 
by the correspond-nt officer of their companivs, or by traveling agents, any trust- 
worthy book of ready reference is of great value. Such a book in the hands of 


one determined to learn his business, and conduct it properly, prevents serious 
errors, saves the delay, expcnse and friction of correspondence, and prevents vast 
losses to insurance capital, 

Such a book is Mr. Moore's. 








Mr. Moore has evidently given to this book the choice gleanings of a wide ex- 
perience. After climbing from basement to roof through every variety of mill 
and factory known to our country, and searching out their physical hazards, he has 
condensed his memoranda for the guidance of his company's agents. Were the 
expense of producing this work fourfold—and the handsome pres:-work and bind- 
ing show that it was no trifle—it would repay the company tenfvld in the increased 
intelligence and efficiency of its agency corps. 

The agent now fully understands the reason why the company declined certain 
risks and was so extremely exacting and cautious about others, and, with this 
light, his confidence in the judgment of his officers is confirmed and his respect 
increased. It is difficult to believe that an agent of the company, with this book 
on his desk, can fail to frame just the right form in the policy for both the assured 
and the insurer—we mean that form which makes an adjustment easy—or that 
he could fail to properly report it. 

It is really, insurance made easy, according to the methods of underwriting as 
practised by the Continental, and that agent who, representing the company, 
could, with this book before him, write upon a prohibited risk, omit important de- 
tails upon a daily report, or do injustice to any party in interest in case of a loss, 
must be grossly negligent or hopelessly stupid. ‘The language is simple and 
clear, and there is no mistaking the author's meaning. 

His advice to mill owners, how to bring their mills up to first-class standard, 
should be repeated by every agent to the mill owners of his district ; it is such ad- 
vice as owners of mills and factories are always seeking, and such as agents, and 
old agents too, have been unable to give them. 

As a hand-book for the agents of the Continental, it is all that could be desired, 
and Mr. Moore ha; shown ability in its compilation and arrangement, which must 
win him an enviable reputation. 

Connected is with 
offieers of the Continental, the personality of the author will be in some de- 
gree forgotten, but his work shows ability which he should test in a wider field. 
Whilst a book to the agents of an individual company may contain all that the 
usefulness, 


as he underwriters of so national a reputation as the 


company desires to say to its agents, it is still restricted in its 
Mr. Moore has proved himself capable of writing a book which will be hailed 
with delight by hundreds of his fellow underwriters, and at every page in what 
might be called the third quarter of his book, is evidence that he should begin im- 
mediately an exhaustive description of American special hazards. 

But that the limited purpose of the book is stated, we should find fault with the 
author for not treating the special hazards more fully. Very many hazards, a de- 
tailed description of which we should like to see, are shelved at once with the in- 
struction, ‘‘ refer to the company,” or ‘‘ decline for this company.” 

Now that the young author has made so manly a bow, we want him to take up 
the pen again; we desire to see him peering into the dusty smutter, catching sparks 
from the picker, drying gutta-percha or lumber, melting celluloid without a flame, 
dampening a bark-mill, drawing on a glove factory, erecting a fire-proof gin 
house, or fashioning a harmless agitator. 

Mr. Moore has done his work well; let him not stop there. For the ambitious 
underwriter, his book is but a stimulant. Companies have hugged their knowledge 
too closely, they have cramped the intelligence of agents, employed specials but 
half fitted tor their work, who knowing little, impart less; whilst they should rather 
build up their profession with an able literature that will open the gates of knowl- 
edge to all willing to learn, and hasten the day when an insurance capitalist will 


feel that he has made a safe investment. SPECIAL. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Will you be kind enough to furnish me with any information you can as to the 
probabilities of the tuture settlement of the North America Life insurance com- 
pany and the Atlantic Mutual, of Albany? 

I was referred to you as probably the best posted man in New York on the 
subject. 

PHILADELPHIA, Sepiemder 6, 1877. J. A. B. 

Reply.—Both of the companies are now in the hands of receivers. The assets, 
we are informed, will be converted as rapidly as possible, and each policyholder 
will receive his proportionate share. How soon this conversion will take place, 
and how much the share will be accruing to each policyholder are questions which 
the receivers themselves cannot now determine. 

The Atlantic Mutual is, without question, in much better shape for early and 
satisfactory adjustment than the North America, and we see no reason to doubt 
that, ultimately, the policyholders in the Atlantic Mu'ual will receive not less than 
from 60 to 75 percent of the amount of their just claims, ¢, e., the cash value of 
their policies. 

But the settlement of the North America’s affairs will be greatly hindered by 
some new and complicated law questions which have been raised, and which will 
probably put off the final adjustment for several years. Probably your chance of 
getting anything whatever out of the North America muddle is very slim indeed. 

A movement has been recently started with a view of re-establishing the Atlantic 
Mutual, with its policies reduced so that its assets will equal its liabilities. It can 
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be successful only with the co-operation of the policyholders, and they will promote 
their own interests by contributing to its success. 

It is claimed by Mr. Barnes, ex-superintendent of the New York Insurance De- 
partment that the North America company ought to be con'inued as a solvent com- 
pany, and he has undertaken to establish this fact to the satisfaction of the courts; 
but policyholders should not indulge sanguine hopes of his success. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Has the Jaw of the New Y rk Legisla‘ure, requiring life companies to give poli- 
cvholders 60 days’ notice of the time for the payment of premiums ever been 
affirmed by the courts? Has there ever been a case decided which is similar to 
this, viz.: A policy was issued by a New York company Io years ago. The policy 
provides tha’ notice given shall be consider: d as a courtesy on the part of the com- 
pany, and not necessary. Nin* payments were made. Of the last payment falling 
due no notice was given, as there always had been for nine years previous, and the 
assured forgot it, and neglected the payment of the last premium whlch was due, 
and censequ«ntly the company claims that he vitiat d his policy, The tenth pay- 
ment feli due si ce he law above referred to was enacted. C. N. &. 

CHICAGO, August 29, 1877. 

Reply.—By reference to the law as finally enacted—it was published in THE 
SPECTATOR for June, page 29g2-our correspondent will observe that it applied 
only to policies ‘‘ issued or renewed "’ after the passage of the act. As the policy 
alluded to had not been renewed since the passage of the act, it seems to be ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the law. We are not aware that any case under the 
law has ever been in the courts. 


[To THE EpIroR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


Will you kindly give me all the particulars at your command relative to the Phe- 
nix Mutual Life insurance company ? There was an account of the company in 
a late number of THE SPECTATOR, but I cannot lay my hand on the particular 
one. What is the present standing of thecomnany? Are they taking premiums 
yet? The information will be thankfully received and appreciated, aud if it be 
possible for me to reciprocate the favor, command me. 


CALEDONIA, ONT., Sept. 4, 1877. A. C. B., Ins. Agt. 


Reply—For ought we know to the contrary, the company’s present condition is 
mu h improved over that of former years, before the change in its management. 
You ask if thecompany is taking premiums? Certainly it is. The articles re- 
garding the company, published in THE SPECTATOR, to which you refer, did not 
bring in question the solvency of the company, but were mainly a criticism on 
some injudicious loans made by the company’s former management. Leaving 
those loans entirely out of the assets of the company it still had a handsome sur- 
plus. 

The Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut very recently published a report 
strongly endorsing the company. It was a report based upon actual knowledge 
because he had just finished a critical examination of the company’s affairs. 


[To THe Epitror oF THE SPECTATOR.) 


Do me the favor to give the standing of the Mississippi Valley insurance com- 
pany, of Memphis, Tenn., and of the Capital City, of Washiagton, D, C., and 
ve:y much oblige. 


DURHAM, N. C., September 18, 1877. J. B. 


Reply—The Mississippi Valley, of Memphis, is a fairly responsible company for 
small lines. 
The Capital City, of Washington, is entirely untrustworthy. 


(To THe EpDIToR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


Can you give me the number of stock companies that have failed, re-insured, or 
wound up since 1850, or since 1870? Also mutual companies; not,in detail but the 


number 
TOLEDO, OHIO, September 15, 1877. j. A. H. 
Reply—lf the information you desire has reference to Fire companies we cannot 
furnish you with it, as no record has ever been kept as far as we are aware. If, 
however, you refer to Life companies we can probably inform you. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Will you please inform me what has become of the Asbury Life insurance com- 
pany, of 805 Broadwav, N. Y.? [I think it was placed in the hands of a receiver. If 
so, will you ple:se inform me what is the name «f the receiver, and his address ? 
If the receiver has set'led up with the court, of course, you wil please inf rm 
me of that tact, and then I sh.ll know how to proceed. This mater I am assing 
for a friend of mine who has a policy in said company. 

Yours respectfully, 

GREENVILLE, ILL., August 21, 1877. H. #. 


Reply—Mr. A. V. Stout, corner of Broadway and Chambers street, New York, is 
the receiver of the Asbury Life. In his statement made to the insurance depart- 
ment of the state of New York at the close of the year 1876 he reported: assets, 
$144,269.82; liabilities, $63,098.68 ; and value of outstanding policies, $166,291.23. 








MINOR EDITORIALS. 


THE UNIVERSAL LIFE TO BE SAVED. 


THE plan which has been adopted by the managers of the Univer- 
sal Life insurance company for restoring the company to immediate sol- 
vency measured by the technical tests and arbitrary valuations applied by 
the Insurance Department of the state of New York, and which plan is 
explained in detail in the company’s circular elsewhere printed, is in 
strict accord with the suggestions made in the editorial columns of this 
number, which were in type before it was known that the company had 
any such plan in view, and it is in substantial accord with suggestions 
which have been made in former numbers of THE SPECTATOR. [lence it 
goes without saying that THE SPECTATOR approves the plan most heartily. 

This is the first time that any rational attempt has been made to save all 
the assets of an impaired life insurance company for the policyholders 
and carry out the original contracts as far as the assets of the company 
permitted. And this attempt is sure of success on the one condition that 
the policyholders see what is the best, and the only wise, course for them 
to pursue, and seeing it pursue that course. 
doubt that by the plan proposed the policies will be restored to their orig- 
inal amount in a comparatively short time if the company is prudently 
managed. And a guarantee that it will be prudently managed is found in 
the fact that the stockholders who will have the control of its management 
cannot receive any dividends until the policies are restored by dividends 
to their original amounts. In the meantime the policyholders will pay 
premiums for only the amount of insurance which is continued. 

But aside from the reasonable certainty that the policies will in a short 
time beas large and secure as they were before the company was impaired, 
this plan is a good one for the policyholders and is one which would, 
even though no future additions were made to policies, cause them but 


There can be no reasonable 


small loss compared with the loss which must result from winding up the 
company as attempts are ostensibly making to wind up several other life 
insurance companies. Nobody doubts now that a receivership is simply 
one method of consuming by legal means whatever belongs to policyhold- 
ers, hence we need not devote time or space to showing that policyholders 
would get almost nothing if a receiver were appointed. The only ques- 
tion is: What would they lose by the proposed plan if no additions were 
hereafter made to their policies? They would lose one-half of what they 
have hitherto paid in excess of the value of the insurance they have had. 
In other words they would lose one-half of the present reserve on their 
policies, which their payments have created. For it should be borne in 
mind that in this company policyholders’ payments have not been suffi- 
cient after paying current losses and expenses to create the reserve which 
the laws of the state of New York require the company to have. The 
company’s premiums are based on six per cent interest, and the law re- 
quires it to hold a reserve based on four-and-a-half per cent interest. 
Hence policyholders have no right to claim that their interest in 
the company’s assets measured by their premium payments is equal to the 
reserve required by the laws of New York. It is less than that by just 
the difference between a four-and-a-half and a six per cent reserve. But 
the interest which they have they will not lose by the plan proposed to 
them. 

The stockholders propose to forego all compensation for the use of their 
capital until the management of the company has demonstrated by actual 
results that their recent claim that the company was solvent, measured by 
fair commercial tests, was a well founded claim, And in thus staking 
their money on the correctness of their views, they are doing no more than 
they ought to do. They undertook to sell life insurance at a price which 
was insufficient to pay current demands on the company and provide the 
reserve required by the laws of the state, and this included the undertak- 
ing to provide capital to supply the deficiency created by what they 
deemed was an unnecessary requirement. They even expected to make 
a profitable use of the capital employed in addition to supplying this defi- 
ciency, and with this expectation necessarily and properly goes the risk 
of losing the use of the capital and even of losing the capital itself. They 
now find that the state laws require more than they can do, taking the 
estimate of the head of the insurance department as to what they can do— 
#.¢., taking his valuation of the securities in which they have invested 
their capital and accumulations. They claim that this valuation is errone- 
ous, and that they canintime demonstrate that it is erroneous. It is 
unfortunate, itis hard for them, if the head of the insurance department 
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be wrong and they right, that they should be deprived for some years, 
more or less, of the use of their capital ; but when they shall have demon- 
strated the correctness of their views and the injustice of the position 
assumed by the superintendent, their capital will be restored to them. 

But policyholders should fully apprehend that the stockholders propose 
to do all they could be asked to do to prove their sincerity in contending 
that the company is commercially solvent and to protect policyholders 
from loss. The $200,000 that they have paid into the company they hazard, 
and they do it because a decision which they claim is unjust and unjusti- 
fiable—is made against them by an official who has arbitrary power. They 
say in substance to the policyholders: We believe this company to be 
solvent ; we believe that it has sufficient assets to pay all claims against 
it as fast as they are justly due; the state official who has the power, says 
that the company must be wound up and you must be robbed of what 
belongs to you, and deprived of your rights unless the apparent condition 
of the company be immediately changed ; it is in your power to assist us 
to change its apparent condition without any sacrifice on your part other 
than a temporary one. If you will so assist us without cost to you, we 
will forego all benefit from our $200,000 of capital until it is demonstrated 
that we are right and the state official wrong, and you are secure against 
the possibility of loss. This is a fair, manly, honorable proposition, and 
one which the policyholders should accept without hesitation, and thus 
promote their own interests. 





MR. FURBER AND HIS FAULTS. 
A CORRESPONDENT whose letter we publish on another page echoes 
the popular cry against Mr. Furber and takes THE SpEcraTor to task for 
not denouncing him. We have never been apologists for the mistakes 
Mr. Furber has undeniably made, but we are not disposed to join in the 
clamor against him until some tangible facts are brought to light to justify 
this clamor. 

We have seen as yet no evidence that Mr. Furber has appropriated to 
his own use any of the funds of the Charter Oak, or of any other company, 
except under contracts legally and openly made. The expediency of some 
of the contracts he has made may be questioned. Among these are the 
contracts, substantially similar in all of the cases, by which he took liens 
on the future receipts of the Guardian, the North America and the Charter 
Oak, when those companies were so much impaired as to need the benefit 
of all their resources to restore them to solvency. 

But the defence to these contracts is that the liens were simply 
on a portion of the margins or loadings of the premiums to be re- 
ceived by the companies, which margins or loadings were in excess of the 
sums required by the tables on which the premiums were based, and 
which margins or loadings were not taken into account by state insur- 
ance departments in calculating the future resources of the companies in 
applying the technical tests of solvency. And in exchange for these liens 
Mr. Furber placed in the treasuries of the companies, securities which 
the insurance departments would recognize as valid assets to balance 
liabilities. In other words, it was a scheme to capitalize or convert into 
present assets, future profits of the business of the companies. There is 
good reason to believe that Mr. Furber and those with whom he took 
counsel regarded this as a legitimate and wise method of restoring the 
companies to technical solvency, although it is obvious that it did not 
improve the real condition of the companies to the extent of one dollar. 

And it is due to Mr. Furber to remember that he has, in a manly way, 
and after the manner of an upright, conscientious man, demanded a thorough 
examination of his dealings with the Charter Oak company, and that if 
the result of such examination developed the fact that he had been guilty 
of any wrong which made him amenable to punishment he should be 
punished. And to remember further, that if any such examination has 
been made no such development has been announced. 

But whatever may be thought of these contracts it cannot be denied 
that Mr. Furber has made mistakes, and very grave ones; and among 
these mistakes has been the surrounding himself, or permitting himself to 
be surrounded, by bad men inconfidential positions and positions of trust. 
This was especially conspicuous in his management of the Charter Oak 
company, where he retained the individuals White and Wiggin. 

And this goes to show that Mr. Furber mistook his vocation when he 
adopted life insurance as a business, or, at least, when he undertook the 
Asa solicitor of business he did succeed, 
His dash, and push, and magnetic 


management of companies. 


and might have continued to succeed, 








power, his boldness, and perseverance, and untiring zeal forming just the 
combination essential to success in obtaining business. But these qual- 
ities could have been made more largely productive in some other walk 
in life. 
would suggest Wall street as a proper field for his work. 


Added to them he has an obvious turn for speculation, and this 


Doubtless Mr. Furber has become as fully aware of his mistakes, and of 
his deficiencies for a successful life insurance manager, as his friends have 
long been, and it is probable that he will decide, if, indeed, he has not 
already decided, to transfer his efforts to some other field than life insur- 
ance. 

As a want of sagacity is shown to have been his principal failing, and 
as a want of sagacity is one of the imperfections incident to youth, and as 
Mr. Furber is yet a young man, not having reached the age of forty, 
we may hope to see him develop, in some new field of work, a degree of 
sagacity which will be sure to secure him enviable fame and an ample 
fortune. 





THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK. 
THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK for 1877, published by THE SPECTA- 
TOR CoMPANY, has been received with even more favor by the press gene- 
And 
deservedly so, for the volume for this year is, as the publishers promised 


rally and by its readers than was extended to its predecessors. 
that it should be, much more valuable than its predecessors. It contains 
an amount and variety of information which cannot be found elsewhere 
in so small a compass, and all is arranged in the most convenient form 
for reference. 

The following from its pages shows the number of fire insurance com- 
panies, both stock and mutual, in each state; 
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OE ‘ 2 2 Rhode Island ... 6 | 13 19 
Kentucky...----- : i ; 14 South Carolina 2 I 3 
PR ccucmieese 14 1 15 Tennessee ... 14 14 
CC Ea 3 37 40 [a ( ; 6 
DANE <ccncoteoses 15 I 16 Vermont ......... _ 5 5 
Massachusetts.....-.- 27 59 86 J 17 3 20 
Michigan -....---. eine 2 45 47 West Virginia-. 5 ‘ 5 
Minnesota ......--.-- I I 2 Wisconsin........ 4 5 9 
(ee a 131 281 412 ee 42 543 976 


The following, showing the number of life insurance companies, stock, 
mutual and mixed, is also from The Insurance Year Book : 



































Stock.| Mutual. Mixed. Total. Stock. Mutual. Mixed. Total. 

Alabama -.--- 3 3 Bro’t Forw'd 2 2 22 26 
California -..- : 1 I Massachu' tts me 4 2 6 
Connecticut -- I I 7 9 Michigan - ; I I 
Dist. of Col. - 1 I 2 Missouri -..- -“ 3 . 3 
Georgia ----- 1 I New lersey I 1 
Indiana ...... I I New York... I 2 15 18 
SS een 3 3 No. Carolina : I I 
eee I 1 en = 2 2 
Kentucky -.-- I 1 Pennsylvania e 3 6 9 
Louisiana .... a ~e I I Vermont ... ae : 2 2 
Maine........ - I I \ar inta..... fa 2) 2 
Maryland -... a on 2 2 Wisconsin - . - I re I 
. ae 2 2 22 26 = 3 16 3 72 








THE CHARTER OAK’'S NEW MOVE. 
AS will be seen by a circular, printed elsewhere, issued hy the Charter 
Oak Life, the company is making an effort to recover its solvency by the 
aid of the policyholders, similar to the effort which the Universal ‘Life is 
making. What encouragement the company is meeting in this effort we 
are not advised. 

There are in the circular some features which are somewhat remarkable, 
and to which we direct the attention of the officers of the company in the 
hope that they will change them, for upon a correction or explanation of 
some statements, and some modifications of the plan proposed, we think 
the company’s future depends. 

For exa:aple, it seems that the present officers have discovered weak 
points in the company which were not disclosed to them by the numerous 
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examinations madé previous to their assuming control of the company. 
It is not stated, but it is intimated, that some of the various examiners, 
and the present officers, were deceived by the former officers. It was cer- 
tainly given out that the examinations alluded to were made quite inde- 
pendently of the officers of the company, and that nothing was accepted on 
their representations. If this was true, itis not quite in order to now 
intimate that the new managers were deceived by misrepresentations, for 
which the late officers were responsible. If true those who 
gave the public to understand that the late management was corrupt, and 
the late managers entirely untrustworthy, and that the reports of the con- 


dition of the company were based entire entirely on information obtained 


it was not 


outside of these corrupt managers were, to say the least, not quite can- 
did. Certainly, here is a good place to put a correction or an explanation. 

Another feature of the company’s proposition, which will probably at- 
tract attention, is the vote of the stockholders to reduce the capital stock 
40 per cent, this being the per cent of reduction of policies, to which poli- 
cyholders are requested toassent. As it is admitted that the proposed re- 
duction of policies will immediately make the company solvent on a four 
per cent basis, it follows that such reduction will make the capital stock 
worth its par value. Therefore, while the stock is now worth nothing, and 
must be worth nothing, if the company is wound up by a receivership, it 
will, after the proposed reduction has been made in policies and stack, 
be worth its then par value, which will be $120,000. But to partially offset 
the apparent advantage thus gained by the stockholders at the expense of 
the policyholders, the former have instructed the directors to pass a vote 
that no dividend shall be declared on the capital stock of the company for 
five years from this date. This amounts to a further reduction of the capi- 
tal stock of 35 per cent, counting only seven per cent per anrum for the 
use of the money, which makes the total reduction 75 per cent. But on 
the other hand the $125,000 par value of stock which President Jewell is 
understood to have purchased for $10,000 will at the expiration of the five 
years, if the company be solvent by virtue of the proposed reduction, be 
worth $75,000 and will have cost him, allowing seven per cent per annum, 
compound interest, for the use of the money paid for it, $24,026. This 
will be a fair profit certainly for the risk he incurs, and there is danger 
that some of the policyholders may think that the stockholders ought to 
be willing to relinquish all claims to the future profits of the company. 
Probably no one would object to permitting President Jewell to reimburse 
himself from the funds of the company for the $10,000 he paid out for his 
stock, on his transferring that stock to the policyholders. If this were 
done, the proposed plan of restoring the company to solvency could pro- 
bably be successfully carried out, and, thereupon, the Charter Oak would 
become a solvent mutual company with some chance of pursuing an hon- 
orable successful career. But we fear that the present proposition will 
not be accepted without some material modifications, 





PRAISEWORTHY. 

THESE are the days for the starting of insurance “journals ”’ and 
accordingly we are greeted by the appearance of some new sheet almost 
weekly. The latest that we have seen is yclept “ The Headlight ” and con- 
sists of 16 pages including one blank page. The advertisements of the 
following companies appear in it: 
United States Life Insurance Company, of New York. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, of New York. 
The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Maine—Principal Office at 

Boston. 

There are no other companies advertised in the paper, hence we con- 
clude that it is printed for the sole use of these companies. And it fol- 
lows therefore that it must be printed at the expense of these companies. 
It is gratifying to know that even in these depressed times, when economy 
is deemed expedient if not indispensible to most life insurance compan- 
ies, these companies are able and willing to encourage and patronize 
“literatoor.” But in view of the interest which is felt by those who have 
a right to feel an interest in the expenditures of life insurance companies, 
and the curiosity, not altogether inexcusable, which is indulged by those 
who have not paid for the right to indulge curiosity, we have made a care- 
ful estimate of the expense incurred by these companies by the produc- 
tion of this new organ on the assumption, apparently warranted by the 
facts, that they bear the entire burden of the expense. 

Allowing $10 per week for the “editor” of the organ—an exorbitant 
price for the product of his labor—the cost of an edition of 100 copies 





would be $118.50. This would afford each of the companics 33 copies, 
and leave one for the “editor,” and the cost to each company would be 
$39.50. But suppose the managers of the companies desired to dissemi- 
nate “insurance intelligence” more widely than could be done with 100 
copies, and therefore had an edition of 500 copies printed, it must not be 
concluded that the cost would be proportionate to the cost of 100 copies. 
The cost of 500 copies would be only $134.50, or to each company $44.83, 
with $0.01 to be paid by one of the three in excess of the payment of each 
of the other twc, or perhaps to be deducted from the “ editor's” salary. 
But no, we will not admit the possibility of such treatment being extended 
to a faithful “literary worker” by patrons of “ literatoor.” 

But with this edition, another difficulty arises. Each company could 
have 166 copies, the “editor” one, and there would be one copy left unap- 
propriated. We cannot suggest any way out of this difficulty, therefore 
‘vill suppose that these companies do a really handsome thing in provid- 
ing instruction and entertainment for the public and print 1,000 copies, 
which would cost $151.35, which would be $50.45 to each company. But 
we are promised this rich boon monthly (it is not started as a weekly, to 
be changed to a monthly issue as soon as the first advance payments for 
“advertising” are spent) ; so the amount of cost to the companies will be 
$1,816.20, to each $605.40. Clearly this isa trifling expense for the good 
that can be done, and we do not see how the companies could spend 
policyholders’ money more judiciously. Obviously the managers of the 
companies are to be commended in strong terms for their wisdom and 


their liberality. 





A SUGGESTION TO LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


ONE of the natural results of the losses which have befallen life 
insurance policvholders during the last year is an effort making by policy- 
holders, in different sections of the country, to organize for their own 
protection. Just what an organized body of policyholders would be able 
to do in the direction of protecting its members may not appear at a 
glance, but if the members of such a body were intelligent men of good 
character and standing in the community, and were governed entirely by 
good motives, it would be practicable to secure such legislation as would 
go a long distance in the direction of protecting policyholders against a 
repetition of such mismanagement as has characterized some of the 
companies now known to be insolvent. 

For example, the policyholders in the state of New York could by 
concerted effort secure the creation of an insurance commission by the 
legislature, such as THE SPECTATOR has so persistently advocated. This 
would be a more important step in the direction of reform in the manage- 
ment of the business, and in the laws governing companies than any 
other step that is likely to be taken. 

Several meetings of policyholders have been held in Washington, D.C., 
and if proper action were taken by a well organized association of 
reputable, honest men in that city, there might be congressional legislation 
secured which would be largely beneficial to policyholders throughout the 
country. 

Do not these efforts of policyholders suggest to the companies that 
they might take hold of the matter, secure the co-operation of their 
patrons, make them their firm friends and their allies against ignorant or 
mischievous legislation, secure the passage of such laws as are needed, 
and generally promote the conmon interests of companies and assured ? 
Certainly there ought to be sufficient sagacity among the officers of life 
insurance companies to make the present disorder and distrust render 
valuable service to worthy companies ; and as certainly there is pressing 
need of it. 





“FUDGE” WIGGIN. 

WHEN “Judge” Wiggin was ousted from the presidency of the 
Charter Oak Life the people of Hartford doubtless hoped that they would 
be speedily rid of his obnoxious presence among them, but the realiza- 
tion of that hope was deferred. His appointment as manager of the 
Connecticut Valley railroad, in the interests of the second mortgage bond- 
holders, was secured by some mysterious means, probably a portion of 
which was the deceiving of the trustee as to Wiggin’s real character. 

When Wiggin began the negotiations for the control of the Charter Oak 
company he was a resident of Boston, out of business, out of work, 
out of means, out of credit, and heavily in debt. He had been con- 
nected with a number of unsuccessful ventures, each of which had failed and 
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inflicted loss on a large number of confiding individuals, whose respecta- 
bility of character should have kept them from such associates, even in 
business enterprises, as Wiggin. 

Perhaps it is not to be put down to Wiggin’s discredit that he borrowed 
from different persons, and on personal considerations, various small 
sums, aggregating about $2,000, for his personal expenses while he was 
conducting his negotiations for the Charter Oak, but it is decidedly to his 
discredit that he at the same time pretended to be a capitalist, took on the 
airs of a wealthy operator, if not a millionaire ; and further, that he has 
neglected to repay these personal loans although he has been in the re- 
ceipt of a salary of $12,000 from the Charter Oak during the last year and 
a-half or more, 

These facts furnish sufficient reason certainly why the trustee who ap- 
pointed Wiggin to his present place should remove him, and in fact they 
make it his duty to remove him and place in his stead some man who can 
make stronger claim to common honesty, to say nothing of efficiency. And 
we have reason to believe that the trustee has already decided to remove 
Wiggin, and hope he will do it without prolonged delay. 

We don't hear any more about Wiggin’s suit for libel against The Hart- 
ford Courant which was begun, or threatened, with a noisy flourish some 
months ago. Probably it has been dropped, but if it should be prosecut- 
ed, and General Hawley should have any difficulty in defending his paper 
we will be glad to supply him with sufficient evidence to send the 
plaintiff out of court hors du combat. 

We owe our readers an apology for occupying so much space with this 
person, for the best that can be said of him is that he is an arrant pre- 
tender, and how he ever reached such a position as president of the 
Charter Oak company is one of the mysteries attending the management 
of life insurance companies and the temporary success of mountebanks. 





TRAPS BAITED WITH ORPHAN. 
Tus is the horrible title which Mr. Elizur Wright has given to his 
latest publication, which is a little book of essays on the defects in the 
practice of life insurance companies, as seen by Mr. Wright from his 
point of view. Anything from Mr. Wright's pen is sure to be worth read- 
ing for the entertainment it affords, even if it fail, as his writings some- 
times do, to furnish instruction. 

In this little volume there is nothing new, all that it contains having 
been written, in substance, many times by Mr. Wright, but the book is 
nevertheless entertaining, and whoever opens it will, if he be interested 
in the subject of life insurance, be likely to read it all before he lays 
it down. 

The eminent actuary’s well known views about the function of reserves, 
the iniquity of the prevalent methods of loading net premiums for ex- 
penses, the injustice of the surrender charge made by life insurance com- 
panies to withdrawing policyholders, the necessity of stipulating in 
policies what their surrender value shall be, are expressed and the reasons 
for them discussed in Mr. Wright’s most fascinating manner. THE 
SPECTATOR’S views on these questions are well known to our readers, and 
are known to be quite the reverse of Mr. Wright’s for the most part, and 
therefore we need not discuss them now. But Mr. Wright’s little book is 
worth reading, and doubtless will be read by many hundreds, if not many 
thousands, with pleasure though with little profit. 





A FIRE WHICH FURNISHES USEFUL LESSONS. 
THE examination of the list of insurances involved in the fire in New 
York on the 8th of September, which has become notorious as the “ Hale 
Piano Factory Fire,” will at once suggest the reason for the very strenu- 
ous efforts which have been made to keep secret the list of companies 
interested and the amount of risk held by each, which THe SpecraTor is 
enabled to give on another page. It will be seen that many companies 
are, by this exposure, shown to have been guilty of reckless writing to a 
degree which entitles them to the distrust and emphatic condemnation 
of all prudent men. And this for more than one reason. Leaving out 
the inadequacy of the rate obtained for the risk some of the companies 
had much larger lines than would have been prudent or honest for them 
to carry on such buildings, occupied and exposed as these were, even if 
their capital had been five times as large as it was. Tenement ‘houses, 











exposed by some of the worst “specials” to be found in the city, are not 
the kind of risks on which prudent companies take large lines, when 
they, at the same time, have large lines on the “ specials,” 

But in reflecting upon this fire, and seeking the lessons which it should 
teach the companies, or rather, repeat to them, and the lessons which the 
list we give teaches the public in relation to the companies interested, we 
cannot ignore the rate which was obtained for the risk. 

The piano factory in which the fire started would be rated by any com- 
petent underwriter at from four to five per cent, yet it was written at from 
one to one-and-a-half, according to the humor of the company writing and 
the desires of the broker offering the risk. So with the other “ specials” in 
the neighborhood. And it would appear that Hale and his neighbors had 
little or no difficulty in getting all the insurance they desired at these 
rates. What should be thought of companies which wrote these “ spe- 
cials ” at this rate? is a simpleand pertinent question, and the answer to 
itis easy. The answer is too obvious to require stating here. How long 
companies managed by officers who permit such writing will be in a con- 
dition to pay a loss may not be easy to answer definitely, but it is quite 
safe to say, not long. 

Another important fact disclosed by this fire is, that the following com- 
panies, to-wit : 

The Albemarle, Virginia, The Humboldt, New Jersey, 
The Humboldt, Pennsylvania, 
The Iron City, Pittsburgh, 
The Millville, New Jersey, 
The Mississippi Valley, Mississippi, 


The Aurora, Cincinnati, 

The City, Virginia, 

The City, Rhode Island, 

The Farmville, Virginia, 

The Germania, New Orleans, The Old Dominion, Virginia, 
The Ge. man-American, Pennsylvania, The Petersburg, Virginia, 
The Hibernia, New Jersey, The Trade, New Jersey, 

do business in the state of New York in violation of law. This fact does 
not redound to the credit of the insurance department of the state of New 
York, and of course we are sorry, very sorry, but nevertheless we must 
direct attention to the fact in the hope that companies which contribute to 
the support of the excellent system of state supervision as ably adminis- 
tered in the empire state, may not be indefinitely defrauded of their 
rights. 

It is obvious that if companies which do not, either because they can- 
not or will not, comply with the laws of the state of New York, by furn- 
ishing the required guarantee of their ability to fullfil their obligations, are 
permitted to enter the state and depress rates in competition with trust- 
worthy companies which have complied with all the laws, the latter are 
placed at a disadvantage and have good reason to complain that the laws 
oppress them and afford no protection to the people, but, on the contrary, 
contribute to the swindling of the people. 

The marauders know no reason why they should do a legitimate ora 
safe business. All they desire is to collect such premiums as they can 
get ; they give no thought to the payment of losses, for if it happen that 
the losses by any fire are more than it suits their inclination to pay, they 
can readily find some way to avoid them. True, they can be sued in the 
United States courts and a judgment can be obtained, but in most cases 
the chance of getting anything even with the help of an execution is so 
slim, that the assured will take some trifling sum in settlement of his claim 
rather than incur the expense of litigation with a doubtful prospect as to 
its result. And it is against such as these that legitimate, well conducted 
companies have to contend, and by such as these that the people are in 
constant danger of being swindled, and both, notwithstanding the loud 
boast of state supervision that it protects the people against “ wildcat” 
and other untrustworthy companies, and protects the reputable companies 
against illegitimate competition. 

We are not called upon to feel any large degree of pity for Hale, who 
is morally responsible for the fire and for the loss of life, and who seems 
to have had a large share of “ wild-cat” insurance. About 65 percent of 
his insurance—$36,750 of $55,750—was in companies not admitted to the 
state of New York. But he deserves no pity. Hedisregarded his neigh- 
bors’ rights when he exposed their property to destruction by erecting a 
building which could be saved only by almost a miracle if ever it began 
to burn. He imperilled the lives of his employes when he neglected to 
erect means of escape in case of fire. And both of these he did after his 
flimsy walls had fallen once and killed several persons. 

In view of these things we will waste no pity on Hale, but we desire 
to direct the attention of the insurance department of New York and the 
attention of the public to the danger attending the depredations of 
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“‘ wildcat” companies, and to the fact that these depredations are not as 
limited as many fondly believe. 

Another fact made prominent by this fire is that the water supply in 
some parts of New York is insufficient. It is well understood that the 
fire could have been limited to a much smaller area than it covered if the 
firemen had not been without water until after they had experimented 
unsuccessfully on a main which was found to be dry, and with but little 
success on a main too small to furnish the necessary supply. We have 
not yet seen an adequate excuse for the absence of water from the Tenth 
avenue main, at the time of this fire, and the neglect of the authorities to 
notify the fire department of the fact. While great inconvenience would 
have been caused by the want of water in that main in any case, much 
time would have been saved if the fire department had known that the 
main was empty and that engines must be supplied from Ninth and 
Eleventh avenues. 

In brief, this fire bears testimony to more neglect and carelessness, the 
most of it willful in the last degree, and more impudent violation of law 
and reckless disregard of the fundamental principles of underwriting 
than any previous fire in New York that we can call to mind. 

Will its lesson be heeded ? 





A REMINDER FOR SOME UNDERWRITERS. 


THE following list of large fires which occurred during the month of 
September, furnishes reading which is more interesting than agreeable for 
underwriters, but it ought to be read with close attention, and reading it 
thus, underwriters ought to profit by their reflections. If it does not point 
to the certain and early ruin of a large number of companies which are 
doing business at rates too low for safety there must be some mysterious 
method by which fire insurance companies can indefinitely pay out more 
money than they receive and forever remain solvent. And these are fires 
each of which caused a loss of more than $50,000. There were during 
the month numerous fires each smaller than each of these, but the losses 
by them aggregated more than the companies can withstand without 
serious strain upon their resources while the present low rates prevail. 
But the figures are more emphatic than any comment we can make. 


Auburn, Cal., business houses and dwellings ; estimated loss..............-.------ $75,co° 
Springfield, Mass., railroad car shops ; estimated loss............---------------- 150,000 
TE, Eats, DOOWOET 5 CUURNNIE NIB 5 osc dock ccc cc cwicccn nc ccucccscdsenscece 50,000 
Greenpoint, N. Y., print works and stables ; estimated loss -.....-.---.---------- 100,000 
Keyport, N. J., nearly a whole village ; estimated loss..........-.-.-.-.-------- 130,c00 
St. Louis, Mo., two steamers, Grand Republic and Carondelet............-..-.-..- 300,009 
New York, piano manufactory and dwellings ; loss estimated -........-...--.----- 600,000 
Providence, R. I., business buildings; loss estimated.............-......-------.- 750,000 
Boston, Prang’s Chromo Works ; loss estimated........-----....------------------ 100,000 
Philadelphia, Morocco and ‘Tallow Mill; loss estimated............ a er meme he 175,000 
Putnam, Conn., business buildings ; loss estimated..................------------- 125,000 


And October opened with a $75,000 fire in Indianapolis on the first day 
of the month. On the 2d of the month, railroad shops and other build- 
ings burned at McKeesport, Pa. ; loss, $175,000. On the 3d of the month, 
the Dry Dock Railroad Company, New York, suffered the loss of its 
stables and go cars, together with some other property ; loss estimated at 
$300,000. On the 4th, woolen mills at Trenton, N. J., destroyed ; loss 
estimated $50,000, 





“ THE NATIONAL INSURANCE CONVENTION.” 


AS our news columns report, the “ National Insurance Convention,” 
assembled at St. Paul, Minnesota, on the 17th ultimo, and held a three 
days’ conference. Some resolutions were passed and we take pleasure in 
saying, as to their matter, that they were sensible, and as to their manner, 
that they were written in decent English. 

Our profound regard for the estimable gentlemen composing the con- 
vention, and for the offices they so ably fill, and the beneficent system— 
state supervision, namely—which it is their official duty to administer, 
ought, perhaps, to prevent our expressing an opinion as to whether the 
passage of these resolutions will prove an equivalent for the expenditure 
of time and money which it cost to pass them; but whether or not we 
ought to be restrained from expressing an opinion we feel bound by con- 
siderations of candor to say that, assuming the whole work of the “ Con- 
vention” to be all told in these resolutions the officials might better have 
remained at home and attended to their legitimate duties. And we have 
no right to assume that any work other than the passage of these resolu- 
tions was accomplished. No other is reported. We would be unwilling 
to under-rate the advantage to the officials of a visit to the beautiful and 
thriving and hospitable city of St. Paul, and of a visit to its charming and 





romantic surroundings, to say nothing of the advantage of mingling, even 
for a short time, with the people of St. Paul ; but as the officials who en- 
joyed this privilege may continue in their present official positions but a 
short time—as some of them undoubtedly will, thankfully be it said—the 
great underwriting interest cannot hope to benefit, even indirectly, from 
the advantages for culture and enlargement of views which these officials 
enjoyed. Hence we say that it would have been better for the insurance 
interest if these officials had remained at home and attended to their press- 
ing duties. And it cannot be questioned that some of them had pressing 
duties at home. 

And when we remember that the people of every state represented on 
that occasion are daily made the victims of swindlers of various kinds, who 
carry on their operations in the name of insurance, we cannot doubt that 
the officials appointed specially to protect them could find plenty of work, 
and useful work, too, at home. 





A WARNING TO TRESPASSERS. 
THE following story, which first appeared in ‘‘ Per Simmons’ ’’ letter to 
THE SPECTATOR, in December, 1874, page 696, has been going the rounds 
of the papers lately, credited sometimes to one paper, sometimes to ano- 
ther, and sometimes appearing as original. Now, when THE SPECTATOR 
paid “ Persimmons” a large sum of money for inventing this joke, it was 
immediately copyrighted, as we desired to protect our rights to our prop- 
erty. We have since enjoyed a large income monthly because the inven- 
tor’s letters appear regularly in THE SPECTATOR, and because he invented 
this joke and we entered it in the office of the Librarian of Congress. 
And we feel that our sacred rights are ruthlessly and wantonly invaded 
by those conscienceless editors whe have wickedly, and we cannot doubt 
maliciously likewise, appropriated our property. Therefore, we desire to 
say that we have instructed our counsel, the Crushed Tragedian, to bring 
suits, laying the damages at $35,000 in each case, against each and 
every journal or individual guilty of inflicting this wrong upon us; 
and against every purchaser or reader of any paper which has published 
the joke, and against every person who has told or listened to the story. 
And furthermore, know all men by these presents, that we warn the pub- 
lic against reading or listening to the joke, unless our consent be first 


obtained in writing. 
The following is the story: 


An insurance adjuster went to see a man whose house had just been de- 
stroyed by fire. Said adjuster—‘* How did this thing happen?” House- 


owner—“ Don’t know—it’s a mystery.” Adjuster—‘ Well, I know.” 
House-owner—“ Let’s have it, that’s just what I’d like to find out.” 
Adjuster—“ It’s friction.” House-owner—“ Friction! What's that?’ 


Adjuster—“ Why, friction is the result of rubbing a $1,000 policy ona 
$600 hause. 








THE New York Times does not exhibit that combination of learning 
and fairness which ought to characterize a great journal, when it foolishly 
censures Governor Robinson for not approving the bill passed last winter 
to enable the New York Insurance Department to “ bleed” companies at 
its pleasure, under the guise of charges for examination and without be- 
ing subject to the official scrutiny of the state comptroller, which scrutiny 
is certainly wholesome in all such matters and undeniably necessary in 
some cases. This would have been the effect of the law as the governor 
pointed out in his message accompanying the veto of the bill, whether it 
was the design of it or not. 

Any attempt to excuse the shortcomings or neglect of the department, 
on the plea that there is no provision to pay for examinations of com- 
panies, because this law was not approved by the governor, is not only 
foolish, but very discreditable to those who make it. 





A PERSON who is unknown to us and who signs himself “in 
behalf of the publisher” of a “journal” which in our limited reading we 
have never had the good fortune to meet, is sending, accompanied by a 
circular letter, what purports to be an extract from the “journal” afore- 
said, and is a weak attempt to misinterpret words and distort figures so 
as to make them show to the disadvantage of the Lycoming Fire Insurance 
company of Muncy, Pa. 

The “extract” is introduced by a quotation from the report of the 
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comptroller of the state of New York in 1858, in which the comptroller 
censures the practice of a mutual company which takes cash risks and 
does not let its mutual policyholders know that it does so. And then it 
is intimated by the language of the “ extract,” though it is not alleged, that 
these remarks of the comptroller were intended to apply to the Lycoming. 
As the Lycoming did not enter the state of New York until eleven years 
after these remarks (albeit they are eminently sound) were made by the 
comptroller, it is not a violent presumption to suggest that they were not 
aimed at the Lycoming. 

On a par with this attempt to slander the Lycoming, though it may not 
have been from similar motives, was the action of the brilliant individual 
who some time ago included this company in a list of companies which 
have recently failed or “ made assessments.” As the Lycoming “ makes 
assessments ” every year—as a large part of its revenue is produced by 
“assessments” like every other mutual fire insurance company—the fact 
that it has made an assessment in 1877 is not very remarkable, and need 
not be taken as conclusive proof that the company is going to the “dem- 
nition bow-wows.” 








THERE is ground for fear that the new management of the Charter Oak 
finds its plans and efforts opposed by those who have been disappointed 
in their selfish aspirations, and by others who are not entirely convinced 
of the sincerity of all of the professions made by the new management 
and by some of those who are responsible, morally at least, for the begin- 
ning of the reign of the new management. With these two opposing 
forces, each of which seems to be powerful for evil, and might be power- 
ful for good if it were enlisted in the service of the best interests of those 
concerned, it is not to be doubted that President Jewell and his co- 
laborers will have a very hard struggle, and it is to be feared that he and 
those associated with him may have an unsuccessfu: struggle. 

Would it not be wise for President Jewell to publish the contract of 
settlement between Mr. Furber and the Charter Oak company, about 
which there are so many ugly and damaging rumors ?—Andit is not unfair 
to say that some, at least, of these rumors are not inconsistent with well- 
authenticated facts. Whatever the contract is, to make it known and 
abide by the consequences of its publicity would be less damaging to the 
company, and to President Jewell officially and personally, than it must 
be to conceal its terms and suffer the consequences of such concealment, 
and the rumors which are sure to fill the air. Mr. Jewell’s long experi- 
ence in public life and in large business affairs qualify him fora keen ap- 
prehension of this fact, and those who entertain the most flattering views 
of his sagacity are likely to be the most surprised that he does not act 
consistently with such apprehension, 





WHEN the Attorney General of the state of New York gave his 
opinion to Insurance Superintendent Smyth that the latter might legally 
continue his examinations of insurance companies notwithstanding Gov- 
ernor Robinson vetoed the bill passed to permit the superintendent to 
tax companies, collect money and pay examiners without being subject 
to the scrutiny of the financial officer of the state, the public was promised 
that active operations should be immediately resumed. This occurred 
about a month ago, and yet we are not advised that any move has been 
made towards the fulfillment of this promise, although one company, the 
New York Life namely, is daily suffering serious damage as a conse- 
quence of the neglect of the department. Whether the necessity which 
the superintendent was under to go to Glens Falls, and the indispensible 
necessity of the presence of his deputy, Mr. McCall, at St. Paul, furnish 
sufficient excuse for the infliction of serious damage on a company which 
holds thirty odd millions of dollars belonging to 45,000 policyholders, is 
a question to which some peculiarly exacting people might hesitate to 
give an affirmative answer. 





SUPERINTENDENT WELCH, of the Kansas Insurance Department 
recommended in his report for 1877, and again at the St. Paul convention, 
legislation to compel insurance companies to deposit their reserves with 
State governments or with the national government. This he contends 
would secure policyholders against such losses as they have suffered dur- 
ing the last year. It is not by any means clear that Commissioner Welch 
is correct in his opinions as to the protection this plan would extend to 
policyholders’ jnterests, but, on the contrary, it is clear that he is grossly 








mistaken. But there can be no doubt that among the mass of legislation 
which will be proposed during the coming winter, this or some similar 
plan will find a prominent place, and will be favored by a considerable 
part of the public as well as by a considerable number of legislators. 
Therefore, the companies should be prepared with arguments and facts to 
show the public and legislatures that it would fail of its purpose and result 
in injury instead of benefit to policyholders. The life insurance com- 
panies, which are the strongest and mosi thoroughly trustworthy to-day, 
are those which never have had any assistance trom state governments in 
guarding their funds, while among those which have failed to fullfil their 
contracts and brought ruin to themselves and loss to those who trusted 
them, are several which relied largely for public confidence and patronage 
upon the fact that their funds were in the custody of state authorities. In 
the case of the North America Life, this feature of the company was made 
the one prominent feature in all efforts to obtain business, and a very 
large percentage of its business was obtained on the strength of its regis- 
try plan, which, it was proclaimed, rendered its “ policies as secure as a 
United States government bond.” And certainly the history of this com- 
pany does not furnish an example which it is desirable, or would be profit- 
able to the community, to have imitated. 





Ir is a great pleasure to read that the officers of the “Protection ’ 
swirdle of Chicago, have been indicted by the Grand Jury. If a tithe or 
a hundredth of the things charged agc‘nst these ingenious rogues be true, 
there ought to be short and certain work mauv J‘ their trial, their convic- 
tion ought to be speedy and their punishment severe to the iact possible 
degree. That they purposely, wickedly, and systematically swindled the 
people of every state where they were permitted to ply their nefarious 
trade is undeniable, whether they employed all the methods in detail 
charged against them or not. The courts of Chicago will have done the 
community valuable service when they have sent these persons to Joliet 
forlong terms ; and we hope to have the pleasure of giving them credit 
for just this service. 

But these scoundrels are no worse than scores of their imitators ; fee- 
ble imitators many of them are, it is true, because they lack the skill and 
the industry and not because they lack the willingness and the effrontery 
of these their models. 
ties are just now cursed with the presence and the efforts of those who 
have been pupils of these scoundrels and been used as their instruments. 
Is there not some law, and if there be none cannot some law be enacted, 
by which these little rascals can be reached and a stop put to their depre- 
dations? And if law cannot be invoked for the protection of the commu- 
nity, cannot people learn to avoid them as they would avoid housebreakers 


And as we elsewhere record, numerous communi- 


and sneak thieves? 





WE have had many inquiries, and many communications written for 
publication which we are unwilling to publish, in relation to the patron- 
age of the Insurance Department of the state of New York and the manner 
of its bestowal. 

One class of the questions asked and letters written alludes to the fees 
earned by lawyers, who are favorites of the department, in examining the 
titles to real estate on which companies have lent money. And it must be 
confessed that-it is somewhat ludicrous to employ some young limb of 
the lay/to investigate a title which has been examined and certified as 
sadltliciabie by an ex-judge of the Court of Appeals of the state of 
New York, or an ex-jpdge of the Supreme Court. And such are the titles 
which the Insurance Department of the state of New York sees fit to sub- 
mit to youngsters who have eminent fathers or uncles or friends, and this 
at a cost to the compahies interested, which is certainly considerable 
when it is remembered that it is cost to policyholders, and cost which is 
utterly useless, except that it conciliates political workers who have influ- 
ence, or rewards political workers for services rendered. If this bea 
legitimate use for the Insurance Department to compel companies to make 
of policyholders’ money, we are compelled to acknowledge our ignorance, 





By our Hartford letter we learn that Mr. C. ‘TT. Webster, whose em- 
ployment by the Charter Oak Life insurance company was mentioned in 
THE SpEcTATOR for September, is to act as President Jewell’s lieutenant 
in managing the real estate investments of the company. Mr. Webster is 
well qualified for these duties, and the real estate investments of the 
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company are so large and so much scattered that the president of the com- 
pany must require efficient help in managing them. 

The real estate which the company owns in the city of New York alone is 
of large value and productive of a large annual income ; but it requires so 
much time and labor and skill to make it produce the largest practicable 
income that doubtless the company will find it to be a matter of economy 
to employ some competent person to devote all his time to it. A thor- 
oughly competent manager could render the company valuable service by 
constant watchfulness as to occupancy, the collection of rents, making 
needed repairs promptly, so as to prevent any unnecessary deterioration, 
&c., &c. But the most important work is in securing constant occupancy 
by responsible tenants of the numerous stores and offices. The most of 
the property is near the Stock Exchange and is used for offices by bankers, 
brokers, lawyers and others, each of whom requires comparaiively little 
room. For this reason the number of tenantsis very large, and even with 
the few changes which are made by that class of tenants, there is work 
enough for a competent man to keep the many offices continuously occu- 
pied, and to secure the prompt collection of the rents. And the methods 
of the management of a large property may make an important difference 
in the income it produces. 





IT is understood that Superintendent Smyth, of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, has come to the conclusion that the efficiency of his 
department and his own official and personal reputation depend upon the 
removal of the deputy superintendent, Mr. Tobn A. McCali, jc., and that 
he will act upon that conclusion us soon as he can do so without causing 
confusion in the détaiis of work already in hand. 

The pity which the superintendent is reported to feel and express for his 
deputy is alike natural and creditable to the superintendent, but he fully 
apprehends the fact that he cannot properly permit his personal feelings 
to overcome his judgment and his desire to have the affairs of his office 
administered honestly, impartially and in all regards properly. Hence it 
is probable that the arrogance of a vain youngster, with official authority, 
will not much longer be permitted to annoy underwriters and reflect dis- 
credit upon Superintendent Smyth. 





THE appalling list of fires during the month of September is well 
calculated to excite alarm among underwriters if it were recorded in any 
month of the year, and when these fires occur so early in the autumn as 
September they are especially remarkable. 

Fires for heating buildings occupied for business and residence pur- 
poses, have not been generally lighted, hence these destructive conflagra- 


” 


tions cannot be attributed to “defective flues” and imperfect furnaces 
and stoves, etc., or the overheating of newly constructed and untried 
buildings, or to any of the causes customarily assigned for autumn fires. 
These fires are yet to come, and if October and November produce as 
many more fires than September, as those months usually do, the experi- 
ence yet to come will cause many to shudder and some to abandon all effort. 





THE extracts which we elsewhere give from the papers read at the 
recent meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, 
bear testimony to the fact that the association is composed of men of 
much ability and extensive practical experience in the most difficult as 
well as the most laborious work pertaining to fire insurance, and they also 
show that much careful industry was devoted to their preparation. As a 
natural result of these two, they contain many suggestions and much 
information of practical value. 





THE examination of the New York Life insurance company by the 
Insurance Department of the state of New York began in May, nearly 
five months ago, and yet no report has been made of the result of the exami- 
nation. Inthe meantime policyholders are in doubt—not so much as to the 
true condition of the company as to what the New York Insurance De- 
partment will pronounce its condition to be—and they have an unques- 
tionable right to have all doubt removed. 





READERS of THE SPECTATOR are aware that we have in past 
years devoted much space to warning underwriters and others interested 
that it was very hazardous for a city to discard all other facilities and de- 
pend entirely upon the Holly system of water supply for means of extin- 
guishing fire. This was the design of our reflections in the September 
number on the recent experience of Sacramento, which reflections elicited 





the communication from the Holly Manufacturing 
Company, printed elsewhere. 

Secretary Hildreth will not deny that the Holly system has failed, as any 
other similar system is liable to fail, at the critical moment in numerous 
instances, leaving out of the count Laporte and Indianapolis, where he 
claims that the fault was in no degree attributable to the Holly system. 
It is too obvious to need any argument that sole dependence upon a ma- 
chine or combination of machinery which is liable to become temporarily 
useless at a time when the saving of property from destruction depends 
upon its usefulness is not consistent with prudence. 


secretary of the 





By a typographical blunder in connection with an asterisk and a foot- 
note in one of the tables compiled from the report of the Michigan Insur- 
ance Department in THE SpecTaTor for September, it was made to appear 
that the authority of the Hanover Fire insurance company, of New York, 
to do business in Michigan had been revoked. Those who know this 
excellent company and the character of the indemnity it sells its custo- 
mers, and the additional fact that the insurance department of Michigan 
would not exclude a first-class company, do not need to be told that this 
could be made to appear only by a blunder; but it is our duty and our 
pleasure to correct the blunder and apologize to the company all the same, 





THE Insurance Department of the state of New York has recently 
required of life insurance companies a list of the names and post office 
addresses of their policyholders. This action of the department is severely 
criticized in some quarters, and we do not see why the information is de- 
sired by the departmenf, unless there be suspicion that the companies 
make incorrect returns of policies for the purpose of valuation, and that 
the department hopes to detect the errors by having a list of the indivi- 
duals assured. There can be no doubt that the information might be 
used for improper purposes. 





THE Monetary Times, of Toronto, in the course of a sensible article 
on the low rates prevailing in Canada directs attention to the fact that 
there are only two Canadian fire insurance companies whose paid-up capital 
is not impaired. The two companies alluded to are the British America, 
which is reported to have a surplus over all liabilities of $162,806, and 
the Western whose surplus is reported to be $358,290. 





WE hear from time to time of the operations of the former employes 
of the Chicago swindle, the “ Protection,” which finally collapsed in 
August last. It seems that these well instructed individuals are endeavor- 
ing to play the old game over again, with some minor modifications, among 
various rural communities. They should all of them be given a wide berth. 








FIRE underwriters can read of the $3,000,000 loss by the Pittsburgh 
riots in July without sorrow for their stockholders directly, thanks to the 
clause in policies exempting companies from liability for losses caused 
by riots,&c. But nevertheless it is probable that much litigation will arise 
in cases where there may be doubt as to the direct cause of the fire. 








THE projectors of the Empire Fire and Marine insurance company, 
of Toronto, to an extraordinary announcement in whose prospectus we 
alluded in THE SPECTATOR for August, have wisely abandoned, for the 
present atleast, their attempts to organize the company. 





THE Northwestern National insurance company, of Milwaukee, is 
gathering the legitimate fruits of the imprudence of its management. The 
July, 1877, dividend was passed. Some of the causes have been pointed 
out by THE SpEcTATOR. History now records some of the effects, 








LITIGATION is fairly begun against the Life Association of America 
with the avowed intention of winding up the company, and there is much 
reason to fear that it will succeed in its purpose. We wish it were possi- 
ble to dismiss this fear, but in view of all the facts it is not. 











A DISPATCH from Hartford states that Alfred S. Woodford, actuary of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, died at Windsor, on the 4th inst., of diphtheria, 





THE National Board of Underwriters will hold a semi-annual meet- 
ing on the Ioth instant, 
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THE CANADA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

ON the 11th of September ultimo., the Canada Life Assurance com- 
pany of Hamilton, Ontario, held its general annual meeting of shareholders, at 
which was presented the report of the board of directors of the company for the 
thirtieth year of the company’s existence. This revealed a condition of prosperity 
in the company's affairs which gave entire satisfaction to those interested and 
which in view of the depressed state of all classes of business during the past 
three or four years, and especially of the difficulties under which life insurance has 
labored during the past year, was calculated to inspire bright hopes for the future 
of the company, while it bore strong testimony to the skill and energy with which 
the company has been managed. 

During the year ending April 30th, 1877, the close of the company’s fiscal year 
the company issued 1606 new policies, insuring $16,412,998, which is certainly a 
a very creditable amount of new business in view of the depressed condition of 
affairs during that year and the fact that the company’s operations are by its 
charter confined to the Dominion of Canada. 

The capital of the company is $1,000,000, composed of 2,500 shares of $400 each 
of which $125,000 or $50 per share is paid. The shares of $50 are now worth $90 
in the market. 

This company was organized in 1847, and during its early years, like all life in 
surance companies at that time, its progress was slow. Even the companies in the 
United States which had a field of operations, whose population was more than 
ten times the population of Canada to which the work of this compiny was con- 
fined did not make their great strides of progress until ‘after 1860. And in addi- 
tion to the general lack of magnitude in the business of life insurance during these 
years as compared with the business of later years, the Canada company was man- 
aged by officers who made but little effort for advancement. ._ And it is quite fair 
to say that they received much of their ambition for business, and learned much of 
the methods of pushing things and the ways of enterprise, as a direct result of the 
competition of companies which entered that field from the United States. 

In 1860 there had been some recent official changes in the Canada Life, and the 
first efforts of the new management were directed to recovering from the effect o 


some errors of the previous management. New vigor was given to the, cinta. 
and the year 1868 was the end of slow pl -dding work and the beginning of active 
successful efforts for growth. But at notime since has care for solid substance 
and real worth been sacrificed to mere increase in size and apparent prosperity. 
The following figures show the progress of the companyj;during the last ten 


years: 

















No. of | Amount of Assurances 
New | New Annual in force at 
Policies. | Assurances. Income. dates given. 
A ee 447, | $567,894 $182,445 $4,755,993 
a a iiss ceteens ceeneews 1,062 1,884,450 273,742 6,404,438 
? v2 ee ienieeed 1,512 2,134,094 411,165 9,632,746 
eee 1,279 1,854,706 514,979 11,954,058 
" sig GP awcnssesctcecserscois 1 606 2,897,921 660,470 16,412,998 


The total risks in force at 30th April, 1877, were upon 8,484 lives under 9,994 
policies for $16,412,997.66 of assurances and declared bonus additions, two life an- 
nuities for $648, and a combined deferred annuity and assurance policy for $9.50 
and $45.14. 

In contemplating these figures, showing the growth and present size of this com- 
pany, it should be remembered that the company is permitted by its charter to do 
business only in Canada, and is thus confined to a territory whose population is 
about as much as the population of the state of New York. Hence, in comparing 
it with companies of the United States, it is fair to compare its entire business with 
the New York business of United States companies. And even then the Canada 
company would be somewhat at a disadvantage owing to the difference in the 
character and habits of the people of the two sections. In New York state there 
are several large cities which furnish a larger number of people pecuniarly able to 
purchase life insurance than can be found in such a population as Canada has. 
And again, the people of the State of New York are by their mode of life and busi- 
ness training naturally inclined to purchase life insurance in larger amounts than 


the people of Canada would desire, Demonstration of this fact is found by 





comparing the average amounts Of policies issued in New York state and in Canada 
respectively by New York companies which do business in Canada. 
The following statement of assets and liabilities is from the report of the com- 


pany as of the 30th April, 1877: 
ASSETS. 


ee ee $18,903.83 


Cash on hand, $492.45, and in banks, $18,411.38 : eAmES 

Cash in ugents’ and others’ hands, since paid and settled, being collections of 
premiums due prior to rst May, 1877 ......-.----- 

Mortgages on real estate, value in account........ 

Debentures, value in account 

City and town ...- 

County ae 

PED otGaas when ain 

0) eres : : 

On BOND, cacusccccexcouces stores aie tonal 


129,592.82 


558,270.51 


covceses Qgptspest 
350,531.88 
2 90, 307.45 
131,882.95 
113,292.68 


1,477,00).590 
34,000.00 
140,503.89 
1,000.00 
74,750.00 
180,000.00 
10,788.25 
230,941.25 
2,757 00 


3ank stock (Montreal)................-.--- iainaeans = 
Loans on policies eeeccce 

Loans on debentures. - 

Loans on stocks, etc. .... = ; Se EE 

Real estate—Hamilton, Montreal and Toronto properties--...-..-.- > 

Interest accrued on debentures, et : : 
Deferred half-payments on half-credit policies -... 
Office furniture... 


$2,859,146.85 





LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid up , ; aa 
Proprietors’ account 
Assurance funds ; : ‘ : 
Norr.—From this falls to be deducted $29,215.18 as it is paid, for claims 
not fully due, or for which claimants had not presented vital discharges at 
3eth April, 1877, nearly all since paid. 
Annuity funds. - nae 
Declared profits upon mutual assurances 
Jore.—From this fall 


$125,000.00 
103,963.77 
2,117,117.85 


6,597.94 
— * . . 500,492.29 
Is to be deducted $4,709.07 as it is paid, for vested 
profits upon the above unpaid claims, and ** cash “’ and *‘ diminution "’ pro- 
fits unpaid at 30th April, 1877. 


$2,859,146.85 

With this showing as to its present condition, .with its progress during recent 
years, and especially its prosperity during 1876-7, in the face of the prevailing de- 
pression in the business, certainly the officers and stockholders and all friends of 
the company are jus ‘ified in looking forward to a career of honest usefulness and 
substantial prosperity for the company, which will be creditable to those who bring 
it about and gratifying to all concerned. 
A. G. 

It is to the indefatigable and persevering labor and superior ability of its presi- 
dent, Mr. Alexander G. Ramsay, that the Canada Life insurance company is 
mainly indebted for its successful business and its present satisfactory condition. 
Mr. Ramsay was born at Edinburgh, Scotland, January 29, 1830, and at the age 
of 16 years entered the Colonial Lif: Company's office, of that city, for training in 


RAMSAY. 


the profession to which he was to devote his life. His advancement was rapid, as 
his industry and ability merited, and in a few years he removed from Edinburgh to 
London to take charge of the Standard Life company’s office, where, after a short 
time, he went into the employ of the North British and Mercantile. 

Another step at the age of 26 years, made him secretary of the Scottish Amica- 
ble, of Glasgow, one of the most successful Life companies in the United Kingdom. 

Here his ability rapidly developed, and industry, tact and integrity secured for 
After a faithful 
service of three years in this company, Mr. Ramsay was solicited to take the man- 
agement of the Canada Life, which had lost its president and manager, Mr. H. C. 
Baker, by death. This was in March, 1859, and Mr. Ramsay accepted the posi- 
tion tendered him. He arrived in Canada in the month of September, 1859, and 
immediately took the position of manager and secretary of the company, which he 
continued to fill until October, 1873. At that time Mr. Ramsay was not only a 
stranger in a strange land, with but few friends, but he had many enemies; for at 
that time and for a considerable time thereafter, many blows of a malicious char- 
acter were directed against the company, instigated by jealousy and ill-will at Mr. 
Ramsay's appointment. But disregarding all of the disadvantages under which he 
labored except so far as they stimulated him to greater exertion and more earnest 
effort for the faithful performance of his duties and the proper discharge of his trust, 
he worked on and on in full confidence that the result would be his best answer to 
these things, and a complete vindication not only of his course, but of the wisdom 
of the directors of the company in selecting him for its manager. In October, 1873, 
he was elected to a seat in the board of directors, and appointed managing direc- 
In May, 1875, the highly esteemed sheriff, Cartwright 


him recognition as he advanced in knowledge of his profession. 


tor of the company. 
Thomas, then president of the company, died, and after a short lapse Mr. Ramsay 
was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy thus caused. He was re-elected in 
1876, and againfon the 11th ultimo. 

Mr. Ramsay was elected a Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries in 1852, and a 
Fellow of the Statistical Society in 1861. 

In the discharge of his duties as manager, managing director and president Mr. 
Ramsay has made prudence, industry and system his watchwords, and these, 
guided and supplemented by his natural sagacity, have kept the company entirely 
clear of the rocks on which so many have been wrecked. 

In all of his official and personal relations Mr. Ramsay is quick in his percep- 
tions, clear in his judgment, firm in his opinions, and affible in his manner. 
Suaviter in modo et fortiter in re applies with special force to Mr. Ramsay, while 
his judgment on any qu-stion connected with the mathematics or the finances of 
life insurance is justly regarded as entitled to great weight. 

On the opposite page is an excellent portrait of Mr. Ramsay. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


PROBABLY no one will be surprised, but certainly many will be grati- 
fied, by the announcement of the result of the recent examination of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life insurance company, of Wisconsin. And when it 
is remembered that the examination was participated in by the insurance de- 
partments of New York, Massachusetts, Maryland, Illinois 'and Wisconsin, and 
that the report is signed by the heads of the insurance departments of these 
states, it will be seen that the examination was not boys’ play, and that the report 
means something more than a mere empty compliment. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life was organized twenty years ago—March, 1857— 
a d during the first year of its existence, when it was necessarily feeble, if, indeed, 
it had vitality enough to enable its friends to hope that it would ever be vigorous, it 
encountered the memorable panic which was precipitated by the failure of the 
Ohio Life and Trust company, and which caused the downfall of so many of the 
most reputable concerns throughout the country, and impoverished the people toa 
degree which compelled them to practice the most rigid economy. At that time, 
too, life insurance was but little known, and its benefits were appreciated by com- 
paratively few of the people, and the failure of the Ohio company had well-nigh 
destroyed the little confidence which had previously been extended to the system. 
Furthermore, what business could be done by life insurance companies was likely 
to be done by companies organized in the eastern states. These certainly were 
not encouraging circumstances in which to attempt to build up a life insurance 
company in the west. And these were the circumstances in which the Northwestern 





Mutual Life was begun. But sagacious skill, courageous industry, and faith- 
ful honesty are qualities which overcome obstacles apparently insurmountable, and 
these are the qualities which in time characterized the management of this com- 
pany, and thus it came about that extraordinary success a‘tended its operations, 
and the result which we see to-day was accomplished. Beginning as a mutual 
company, having no capital, no money, except that collected from policyholders, 
it has divided all the margins or profits on its business among its policyholders, 
and now has available assets which the state officials who have just completed 
their examination of the company pronounce to be worth $18,408,524; and they 
report that the company has 35,959 policies in force, covering insurance to the 
amount of $66,832,062, and that its assets are $2,887,286 more than enough to 
meet its liabilities, judged by the most exacting standard. This is a point which, 
during the early days of the company, its most sanguine friends could not have 
hoped it would ever reach. This result ought to afford the highest degree of en- 
couragement to the company’s agents, and if any of them are disposed to look 
upon the present as a time when new business cannot be done because the people 
are poor, or because they lack confidence in life insurance companies, such agents 
should remember 1857; or if theirexperience does not reach so far in the past, they 
should ask their seniors to describe that and the few succeeding years to them, and 
they should try to apprehend the difficulties encountered by this then infant, but 
now strong, company; and apprehending these things and looking at the company 
to-day should give them courage, hope, strength, determination and lead them on 
to success, 

The following figures show the progress of the company during the past ten 
years : 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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Year. | | | Liabilities | Surplus Premium RECEIPTS, Income AGGREGATE INCOME, AGGREGATE DisBuURSEMENTS, 
Pecteat| pees, | Exclusive as to from | 
pone of Policy- | Invest- Seiad siguamimaiiascbaads 
| | Capital. holders, | | ments, 
| | Cash, Notes. Total. | | Cash. Notes. Total. | Cash. Notes. Total. 
ee Mutual.! $3,:47,165 | $2,647,211 | $499,954 $888,230 | $700,558 | $1,588,788 $120,527 | $1,008;757 | $700,558 | $1,709,315 $511,780 $115,569 $627,349 
SBOS ccncecsceces > 457555419 4,022,045 7331374 1,147,744 | 1,074,505 2,222,249 194,996 1,342,740 1,074,505 24,417,245 884,592 269,013 1,153,605 
BOOED cxscaccsess} * 6,757,532 5,933,132 824,400 3,802,126 | 1,226,180 3,028,306 310,282 2,112,408 1,220,180 3,338,588 996,655 469,441 1,466,096 
WEE ddcecesenee ba 8,091,766 7,712.380 | 1,279,386 1,944,636 | 1,265,025 3,209,662 460,708 2,495,344 1,265,926 3,070,370 1,043,508 290,982 1,334,490 
SOE ancendaence | 10,5354472 8,873,825 1,661,647) 1,905,689 1,207,857 35113,546 659,046 2,564,735 1,207,857 357725592 1,209,326 887,844 2,097,170 
WOON daevnsssnes Ps 12,349,811 | 10,083,979 | 2,265,832 | 1,882,830 1,056,767 2,939,597 755.497 | 2,638,297 | 1,056,767 3,695,064 1,238,406 727,777 1,966,183 
SEER cacsvcosnnn “i 14,005,702 | 11,411,179 | 2,594,523 1,963,053 989,411 2,952,464 953,788 2,916,841 989,411 3,906,252 1,390,91t 881,969 2,272,880 
"De = 15,490,308 | 12,502,927 | 2,987,381 1,964,889 874,381 2,839,270 1,153,391 3,118,280 874,381 3,992,661 1,534,788 931,569 2,466,357 
167§ .cecsccveces = 17,044,051 | 13,554,817 | 3,489,234 1,976,869 759,281 2,736,150 143175343 | 3,294,212 759,281 | 4,053,493 1,597,300 876,768 2,474,008 
CS ee eae Pa 17,995,863 | 14,302,50£ | 3,693,362 | 1,915,171 | 650,635 | 2,505,866 = 1,359,566) 3,274,737 650,635 3,925,372 1,932,006 945,170 2,877,236 
Se ae cio mere ---- | $17,391,237 | $9,804,601 $27,195,838 $7,285,114 $24,676.35" | 9,804,601 | $34,480,952 _ $12,339,332 $6.396,103) $18,735,434 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS, 












































Manage- 
Year | Deatu Losses, MATURED ENnpow-  Paip FoR LAPSED AND SURREN- epee oes ment 
ine MENTS, AND ANNUITIES. DERED POLICIES. DivipENDs TO PoLicyHOLDERS. | AGGREGATE TO POLICYHOLDERS. and other 
Expenses, 
| Cash. Notes Total. Cash, Notes, Total. Cash. Notes. Total. | Cash. Notes. Total. 
WOOT cs pcaiceuiaasinewscones $180,725 | ------ $180,725 $14,459 $41,924 $56,383 $25,314 $73,645 $98,959 $220,498 $115,569 $336,067 | $291,282 
EE vetenrrningnawersanant 310,736 | $15,677 326,413 12,9It 75,710 88,621 37,124 177,626 214,750 360,771 269,013 629,784 523,821 
WOOD ssecdcdrieneveniosenens 373-476 59,967 4331443 27,02" 127,045 154,966 38,801 282,429 321,230 440,198 469,441 909,639 556,457 
$890 .cecvececencocecccese 455,023 21,462 477,035 39,114 258,563 297,077 5,105 10,957 16,062 499,842 290,982 790,824 543,066 
1872 2.0.2 0---ccceceo aces 495,073 42,281 607,354 89,072 388,886 477,958 42,395 456,677 497,072 694.540 887,844 1,582,384 514,786 
ee 544,238 41,149 582,387 133,939 300,404 434,343 63,148 386,224 4495372 738,325 727,777 1,496,102 500,081 
od ee 648,263 535845 702,108 170,360 = 369,155 539,515 101,212 | 458,969 560,181 919,835 881 ,g69 1,801,804 471,076 
TOPE cvessoswecerncnccccccs 599,190 54,973 654,163 207,780 342,898 550,678 | 160,318 533,698 694,016 967,288 931,569 1,898,857 567,500 
BOIS ccceccvcccdsoncasccces 642,519 59,768 702,287 270,362 2773354 547,716 214,841 539,046 754,487 1,127,722 876,768 2,004,490 469,578 
1876 .nccccroconcceceveense 875,422 | 80,474 964,896 307,097 | 314,042 621,739 283,805} 541,654 825,459 1,466,924 | 945,170 2,412,094 465,142 
BO screnanesesese $5,192,265 | $438,596 , $5,630,861 $1,273,615 | 2,495,981 $3,769,596 | $970,063 | 3,461,525  $ 4,431,583 | $7,435,943 | 6,396,102 | $13,832,045 | $4,903,389 


By reference to the report of the examination—to be found on page 528—it will 
be seen that in ascertaining the surplus of $2,887,285.62, the reserve liability was 
calculated on a four per cent basis. Calculating the reserve on a four-and-a-half 
per cent basis would leave a surplus of $3,987,285.62. 

On the character and value of the company’s investments, the report is emphatic 
and clear, and bears strong testimony to the care with which the company’s funds 
have been handled. Such testimony, coming from such authority, cannot fail to 
increase the confidence which the policyholders hitherto had in the soundness of 
the company ; and if there were anywhere any doubts of that soundness they must 
be all removed. And it is not to be regarded as remarkable that there may have 
been some misgivings of even this company, in view of the developments which 
have been made relative to all classes of corporations and all classes of individuals. 
Hence, the management of this company acted wisely in having so many state 
Officials participate in the examination and join in the report. 

One advantage enjoyed by this company is the high rate of interest it receives 
for its loans, Its loans on real estate average 9% per cent per annum interest, and 








its entire assets earn an average of 8% percent perannum. Thus its interest income 
for this year will be about $800,000 more than it assumes it will receive when it 
basis its reserve on four percent. In other words, it will receive about $800,000 
more than is necessary to maintain its reserve; more than it took credit for in 
making its statement at the close of last year. 


The following quo‘ation from some remarks of the company accompanying the 
examiner's report gives a fair index to the principles which guide the management 
of the company: 


No corporation can long escape disaster unless its affairs are faithfully and 
honestly managed, its business conducted upon strictly business principles, its 
expenses kept down to the lowest possible point consistent with efficiency, its 
income faithtully applied to the legitimate purpose for which it is designed, viz., to 
the payment of present and to provide against future liabilities. This has always 
been the policy of this company. No supernumeraries are to be found either 
among its officers or in its corps of employes. Each man in its employment, no 


matter what his grade, is expected to be at his post and in the active discharge of 
the duties assigned to him; and each js held to a strict accountability, 
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THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
AND LONDON. 


JUST now, some of those who are interested in the business of 


OF LIVERPOOL 


fire insurance are employing the mistaken me‘hod of decrying foreign insurance 
companies generally, or of giving others partial, if not distorted, facts, on which 
to base arguments against the trustworthiness of foreign companies, and those to 
whom the facts are given use them without the intelligence to discriminate between 
those which are relevant and significant and those which are irrelevant or insig- 
nificant. Therefore it is timely to look at the record of one of the foreign com - 
panies which has made a record in the United States of which its managers 
may well feel proud. 

THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, complied 
with the laws of New York in 1855, the company having been ten years engaged 
in successful business at home. It deposited $150,000 with trustees for the benefit 
of those who might become holders of its policies in the United States, appointed 
Mr. A. B. McDonald its American representative, and fairly entered upon a career 
which has been usefu! to this community and honorable to the company. Its 
name has been found among the companies looked to for large sums by the 
losers in all large conflagrations except the great Chicago fire of 1871, where it 
escaped with small loss, having had no agency in that city previously. And it has 
met all demands upon it promptly, justly, liberally. 

By the Boston fire in 1872 in lost $1,250,000; by the St. John fire of last June 
it lost $500 000. By the fire in Tooley street, London in 1861 it lost $500,000 ; 
by the two great fires in Yokohama in 1866 and 1867 it lost $500,000. And 
its losses, ranging from $100,000 to $200,000 in numerous fires throughout this 
and other continents, hive been too many to be recounted here. 

On the 1st of January, 1877, the company reported a net surplus over all liabili- 
ties (including capital and re-insurance funds) of $5,386,245, which was believed 
to be the largest surplus held by any fire insurance company in the world. As 
there are some large companies in England which do not publish a statement of 
their condition it cannot be stated positively what their surplus is, but the Royal 
shows the largest surplus of any company that announces its condition to the 
public. 

The fire assets of the United States brarch of the Royal are $2,432,554, of which 
$2,017,387 are bonds of the United States government. 

The following figures show the company’s condition as a whole during the past 


ten years: 





























, Liabilities, Surplus . , a 
Year | Assets. including beyond Income. . oo? wane 
Ending. | Capital. Capital. bite oars 
1£67..-----| $7,722,831 | $5,722,080 $1,441,725 | $3.644,990 | $2,839,772 | $657,231,625 
1868......-| 8,475,699 5,921,583 1,442,475 | 3,840,324 SO7RISS | wwcccccuce 
ae 9,274,776 75772,0353 1,502,722 | 2,533,573 | 2,332,243 858,403,000 
+ aaa I: 109.299 | 9,205,884 903.415 3,090,619 | 2,589,524 902,153,500 
1871...---- 11,477,140 9,856,408 1,610,732 5,229,49t | 3,840,747 | 1,024,219,500 
ee | 12,306,693 | 10,521,936 | 1,784,757 | 54913,803 51397,427 | 1,035,185,000 
3873....... | 14,352,410 11,40T,940 2,950,470 | 6,051,367 | 4,368,780 | 1,078,025,000 
WS occu 17,827,779 | 14.579)554 3,248,225 | 4,522,541 | 39558943 | 1.195,363,400 
a. 19,474,271 | 15,053,422 | 4417,849 | 444055249 | 31425,548 | 1,192,833,900 
1876..-----| 19,434,490 14,048,245 | 5,386,245 | 3,932,628 | 31325,90% 1,129,2954115 


The following figures show the company’s progress in respect of its United 
States business during the past four years : 














| | 
Year ; ee ee : - a Expen- |. Risks 
Ending. Assets. | Liabilities. | Surplus. Income. ene | Written. 
1873..-------| $1,327,984 | $1,451,604 $376,380 | $2,131,596 | $1,781,946 | ---...---- 
TPRccscotens | 2,138,570 1,445,994 692,576 1,929,296 1,244,305 | $159,300,571 
SS 2,443,415 1,360,846 1,087,569 1,764,965 1,251,314 | 167,327,803 
1876. .......<| 2)§§3,3%4 | 1,371,142 | 1,181,162 1,665,940 1,188,743 | 163,330,555 


In view of the record which this com a 1y has made in the United States ; in view 
of the magnitude of its losses by larg confligrations and by small ones, and the 
promptn2ss with which it has met a'l demands upoait, itis far from creditable to 
American underwriters that they should seek to impair the confidente which Amer- 
ican propertyowners justly placein this great company. And when, as is thecase 
with some American underwriters, theyemploy unfair means, such as the distor- 
tion of facts or the assumption of facts not warranted by the truth, to jcreate dis- 
trust of this company in general with all foreiga companies, their conduct is repre- 
hensible in the extreme. 

The management at the home office of the company have not only displayed 
extraordinary skill in selecting the American representatives of the company but 
have been especially fortuna e in avoiding the mistakes which the most skilful man- 
agers are liable to make. It has aimed to get m21 of the best ability and highest 
character, and has invariably succeeded. 








Mr. A. B. MCDONALD: Mr. E. F. 


Mr. A. B, McDonald was appointed the American representative of the Royal 
insurance company in 1855, and he has occupied the position continuously ever 
Mr. McDonald had previously been the secretary of the Knickerbocker 
Fire insurance company, and in that capacity had earned an enviable reputation as 
an underwriter. 

In 1873, Mr. E. F, Beddall, who was the company’s manager in Canada, and 
who had been nine years superintendent of agencies at the London office of the 
company, was transferred to New York to assist Mr. McDonald, and to act as the 
company’s confidential representative in North America. 

Mr. McDonald is regarded as one of the ablest and most conservative under- 
writers in New York and all of his acts sustain this reputation, Mr. Beddall has 
already gained an enviable position among American Underwriters, and renders 
invaluable service to his company. 

A part of the machinery of this agency is a board of trustees selected f rom 
among the leading merchants and others who are interested as property owners in 
fire insurance, and these trustees hold funds of the company in trust for the ben- 
efit of policyholders in the United States, amounting to the sum of $1,770,395. 

The company has also deposited in different states for the security of policyhold- 
ers in the United States $481,162, making a total of $2,251,557. 


BEDDALL, NEW YORK. 


since. 


CHARLES R. KNOWLES, ALBANY. 


Mr. Charles R. Knowles, the New York state manager of the Royal has been 
drilled in the business of fire insurance from his boyhood, whea he began in an in- 
surance office as office boy, from which position he has earned stzady advancement 
to his present responsible position. He served in the various capacities of 
office clerk, local agent, special agent, adjuster, general agent until his industry 
and thorough knowledge of the{business in all its details, added to a natural adap- 
tation to the business, a'tracted the attention of company officers, and secured him 
his present position, to which he was appointed in 1869. 

The business of Mr. Knowles’s office is larger than the entire business of many 
companies, and he is conversant with all its details. This familiarity, with all the 
details of his business enables him to so manage it as to produce a profit for the 
companies he represents, and give entire satisfaction to his customers. Mr, 
Knowles is the New York state manager for the Insurance Company of North 
America and the Pennsylvania Fire insurance company. 


FosTeER & SCULL, BOSTON. 


The Boston agency of the Royalinsurance company was established in’ 1851 
under the management of Mr. Stephen Higginson, who continued to represent the 
company until the time of his death, when the agency was continued by his son 
until 1871, during which year it was transferred to Messrs. Foster & Cole. Under 
the new management the business assumed enormous proportions, so much so 
that the great Boston fire, which occurred in the jfollowing year, caused a loss of 
$1,250,000 to the company. 

In 1874 the firm of Foster & Cole was dissolved, and the business was continued 
under the firm name of Foster & Scull—Mr. Scull having previously been a mem- 
ber of the firm. Messrs. Foster & Scull are also local agents for the Insurance 
Company of North America, and general agents for the Pennsylvania Fire 
insurance company. Mr. Foster's experience has been principally in marine 
underwriting, and he gives his attention to this branch of the agency, while Mr. 
Scull attends to the fire department. 


GEORGE Woop, PHILADELPHIA, 


Mr. George Wood, the district manager of the Royal for the states of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, was born and educated in Edinburgh, being the oldest 
son of the late Lord Wood, for many years one of the judges of the Supreme Court of 
Scotland. Mr. Wood received the appointment of local agent of the Royal for 
Philadelphia in 1852, and commenced business for the company in April of that 
year, meeting at first with considerable difficulty in introducing a foreign company 
to the favor ofthe inhabitants of the Quaker city, which however was gradually 
overcome, and in the course of a few years the fire business of the company had 
assumed larger proportions than that of any of its competitors for the insurance of 
mercantile and manufacturing risks, and this position it still maintains. In the 
insurance of lives the company also made some progress, but the increasing com- 
petition of American offices and the presumably greater advantages offered by 
them in consequence of the higher rates of interest current in the states, induced 
the abandonment of that branch of the business some years since. 

The fire business was gradually extended through the states of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, and in 1871 sub-agencies were ‘established in the prin- 
cipal towns of those states, largely increasing the premium income which exceeded 
$450,000 in 1873. 

The entire income from fire insurances in the states comprising this district from 
the commencement untii October 31, 1876, exceeded $5,090,020, with an outgo for 
losses and expenses of $4,100,000, or about 82 per cent of the receipts, an experi- 
ence which may be deemed favo-able as compared with the general experience of fire 
offices in the states during the same period. Mr. Wood was instructed in 1869 to 
visit the west for the purpose of selecting suitable representatives for the Royal at 
various points and amongst them Chicago, but fortunately the managers of the 
Royal deemed it inexpedient just then to make any appointment in Illinois, and 
therefore the company did not extend its operations to that point at that time; but 
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Mr. Wood undertook a number of the principal mercantile and elevator risks, which 
resulted in a loss to the company by the great fire of about $100,000. 

Mr. Wood's management of the company’s interests in his district has been pro- 
fitable to the company, satisfactory to its managers and creditable to himself. He 
occupies a high position among the underwriters of Pennsylvania. 

Proup & CAMPBELL, BALTIMORE.* 

The department of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and the District of Col- 
umbia is in charge of Messrs. Proud & Campbell, of Baltimore. 

This firm was organized in 1873. The Messrs. Proud are of the old insurance 
firm of J. G. Proud & Sons, which, for some thirty years or more, have success- 
fully represented the A£tna, of Hartford, and other first-class fire insurance com- 
panies. 

Mr. Campbell is also an experienced underwriter, having been president of the 
Merchants and Mechanics Fire insurance company from its organization in 1864, 
which, up to the time of the Chicago fire in 1871 was one of the most popular and 
successful institutions in Baltimore. While in that osition Mr. Campbell was an 
active member of the National Board, and for many years one of its executive 
committee. Messrs. Proud & Campbell are now prominent in the local board of 
Baltimore, one of the firm being the vice-president. 

The business of the company under its present managers has been successful, 
and entirely satisfactory to the head office. 

The receipts of the Royal exceed those of any other agency company doing a 
fire business in the city of Baltimore. 

RouTH & TATLEY, MONTREAL, 

This firm has the management of the Royal for the whole of Canada except the 
maritime provinces, and does by far the largest business of any company operating 
in the Dominion. Mr. H. L. Routh’s connection with the company dates from 
1850, in which year he was appointed agent for Montreal and the district east of 
Toronto, the western department being under the management of the Toronto 
agent. Mr. Routh is an elderly gentleman, an Englishman by birth, having come 
to Montreal in 1830, and until within the last few years was extensively engaged in 
mercantile business. 

In 1871 the business of the entire Dominion (the maritime provinces excepted) 
was concentrated in Montreal, and Mr. Beddall, who was sent out from the home 
office, was associated with Mr. Routh in the management of it. Mr. 
mained in Montreal until 1873, when he was transferred to New York, as elsewhere 
stated, and Mr. Tatley, who had filled many important positions in the home 
office, amongst them that of surveyor and inspector for the northwestern counties 
of England, was sent out to succeed him in the associate management of the busi- 
ness, which position Mr. Tatley continues to ably fill at the present time. 

Mr. Routh, notwithstanding his advanced age, is very regular in his attendance 
at the office and in the discharge of the duties devolving upon him; the burden of 
the management, however, is borne by Mr. Tatley. 

Mr. Charles R. Knowles, the New York state manager of the Royal, has been 
associated with the business of fire insurance from his early youth, at which time 
he began work as an office boy. From that starting point, by steady advancement 
in knowledge of the business, he earned his present responsible position. In the 
various capacities of clerk, local agent, special agent, adjuster and general agent, 
Mr. Knowles served with marked and increasing success, until, by the force of his 
natural talent for the business, and his thorough familiarity with all its details, the 
value of his services attracted the notice of company officers, and finally led to his 
appointment to the position of New York manager of the Insurance Company of 
North America, to which position he was appointed in 1869. The Royal perfected 
its arrangements with him early in the following year. 

The business of Mr. Knowles’ office is larger than the entire business of many 
companies, but the thorough system with which he has arranged all the details of 
office routine, together with his intimate knowledge of the field work, enables him 
to conduct the business of his department with a surprisingly small clerical force, 
and consequently at a comparatively small cost to his companies. 

Mr. Knowles not only stands high in the profession to which he has devoted his 
entire business life, but as a citizen of Albany he is held in high esteem by all 
classes. Though repeatedly urged to represent his ward in the city council he 
has thus far persistently declined. We learn, however, through a private source 
that he is strongly solicited by his many friends to accept the nomination in his 
district for member of assembly, and we sincerely hope he may be prevailed upon 
todo so. With afew so well cducated underwriters in our state legislature we 
might hope for the enactment of laws which would alike protect the policyholder and 
the companies. 

As an evidence of the high estimate placed upon Mr. Knowles’jability and in- 
tegrity, it may be mentioned that he has recently received the appointment of actu- 
ary by the receiver of the Atlantic Mutual Life insurance company, and he is, we 
believe, at present engaged in preparing his report. 

The companies entrusted to Mr. Knowles’s management may well be proud of 
their New York state representative. 

Joun S. LAw & SON, CINCINNATI. 

In the spring of 1852 Dr. John S. Law was appointed agent at Cincinnati for 
the Royal, being one of the first of the English companies to appoint an agent in 
Ohio. He continued to do a profitable local business for the company until 1871, 
when his field was enlarged and he was made district manager for Ohio, Indiana 


Beddall re- 





*Mr. Campbell died on the 27th ultimo., after this sketch was in type. 








and West Virginia. At this time the firm became John S. Law & Son, Mr. John H. 
Law, the junior member, having been associated with his father from the begin- 


ning of the agency. 

In January, 1877, Dr. John S. Law died, and the business was continued by 
Mr. John H. Law, who proves a worthy successor of his lamented father. The 
reputation of this agency is justly of the highest, and its local business exceeds 
that of any other agency in Cincinnati, as its business for the Royal exceeds that 
of any other foreign company in the district which it covers. This result is attri- 
butable to the standing of the company and the standing of the agency in about 
equal proportion. The profits of this agency are largely due to the fact that every 
risk which passes through the office, and the daily reports and surveys, are person- 
ally inspected and passed upon by Mr. John H. Law, who also has a carcful 
scrutiny over all the other details of the office. 

Dr. Law was justly regarded as one of the most conscientious and conservative 
underwriters in the country. 


CHARLES H. CASE, CHICAGO. 


In August, 1871, the Royal, after a personal inspection of the fie!d by its head 
managers, completed arrangements with Mr. Charles H. Case for the establish- 
ment of a branch office at Chicago, embracing within its control the business of 
the company in Chicago and its agencies in the states of Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. 

At the time of the great fire in 1871, the supplies had not reached Chicago, and 
to this fortunate circumstance the company owes its escape from‘ a heavy loss, 
$98,000 representing the amount paid by it; this was incurred under policies issued 
at Philadelphia covering property in Chicago. 

October 11th, 1871, two days after the fire, instructions reached Mr. Case to take 
risks in Chicago in certain districts of the city which had been agreed upon, and as 
an example of the steadfastness of the Royal to a wise plan once adopted, it may 
be mentioned that the business of the company has ever since been confined to the 
districts in the city then marked out, and that it has never for one day ceased to do 
business in the city, being one of the few which refused to withdraw at the time of 
the July fire in 1874. The losses by this catastrophe amounted to $51,000. 

Mr. Case began his insurance career in 1858 as a local agent, and after four years 
of faithful work and study in this capacity his services were in demand for special 
and general work, including adjustment of losses, in which work he has continued 
up to the present time, thus having been actively engaged in the profession for 
about nineteen years. In the capacity of assistant general agent of the North 
America, of Philadelphia, which position he held for some years prior to his 
appointment in the service of the Royal, he traveled extensively through the north- 
western states, forming an intimate acquaintance with the agents and risks in that 
vast territory, there being, as he says, ‘‘hardly a corner in the whole northwest 
which he has not personally surveyed, and from this fact, more than anything else, 
he believes has come his success.” 

Mr. Case is held in high esteem by the members of his profession and was recently 
president of the Local Board of Fire Underwriters, of Chicago. He has a very 
extensive acquaintance in the city, enjoying the confidence of the business com- 
munity, and at one time was elected to the CommonCouncil as the ‘‘ Business 
men’s candidate” from the ward in which he resides. It was mainly through his 
instrumentality that the admirable building law of Chicago was adopted. 

In Mr. Case we find a character combining independent thought, courage, con- 
servatism, unswerving integrity. The general and local offices of the company 
are located at No. 120 La Salle street, and are complete in every particular, the 
business of about 250 agencies ,being dispatched quietly and systematically by a 
competent corps of assistants. 

The Insurance Company of North America is also represented in the Chicago 
agency by Mr. Case. 

Mr. Case's agency paid nearly two and a quarter millions of doilars for losses 
in the great fire of 1871, and bears the distinction of being the only one which did 
not fail to meet its obligations, ‘‘dollar for dollar ;'’ out of five companies repre- 
sented not one suffered beyond its ability to pay. 

The northwestern department of the Royal has always been one of the most 
profitable to the company. 


BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, LOUISVILLE. 


In August, 1869, the Royal created a department with headquarters at Louis- 
ville embracing Kentucky, Tennessee and southern Indiana, with Messrs. Barbee 
& Castleman managers. The business was managed so satisfactorily in all re- 
gards that other territory was from time to time added to the district, until now it is 
the Southern Department of the company and covers the states of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, Florida, Arkansas, Texas and Louis- 
jana. 

The Southern Department of the German-American insurance company, of New 
York, is also under the successful management of this firm. 

Messrs. Barbee & Castleman are underwriters of large experience and of excep- 
tional ability, which they employ in promoting the general interests of the business. 
As members of the local board and as s‘aunch supporters of all the rules of the 
National Board they have always been conspicuous, having rendered valuable aid 
in making the tariffs of 1872 and 1874. In all their business relations they main- 
tain the high position which it is always expected that representatives of the Royal 
will maintain. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 
A Suggestive Fire in New York. 





ON Monday, September 
known as Hal.’ 


8, a fire broke out in a piano manufactory 
S, Si:uated on 35th street and Tenth avenue, New York, and ex- 
tended to surrounding buildings until it reached 34th street on the south, 36th street 
on the north, nearly to Eleventh avenue on the west, and nearly to Ninth avenue 
on the east, and also damaged one building as far east as Seventh avenue, and 
destroyed a tent used for religious purposes, situated in 34th street near Sixth 
avenue. The total loss by the fire was not far from $600,000, and several lives 
were lost, how many is not known; the remains of three bodies were recovered 
ruins. 

Strenuous efforts have been made to keep the losses to companies secret, but 
THE SPECTATOR has succeeded in obtaining a complete and accurate list of the 
companies interested and the amount that each had at risk. 

The following is the list: 


from the 



































ComPANIES. INSURED, |AMT. ComMPANIES, INSURED, Am’r, 
| 
Rt tna, Conn bacon Silberman & Co..-| 7,500 L’pool&L. &Globe Silberman & Co. . .| Osee0 

we 1507 to 511 W. 35 St. 4,310 ” ..--|Graham & Son. 5,000 

Adriatic ee Silberman & Co.-.| 2,000 7" ----|546 W. 35th Street 7,000 
i lk St. 1,000 L. A. Corporation Boake & Son....| 5,500 
Albermarle, Va. -- j. i sea 2,500 Manhattan... -....- Graham & Son....| 2,300 
American, Pa..--- Graham & Son....! 2,500 * and others, '513 to 519 W. 34 St.' 8,000 
American Exch'ge 536 W. 3sth Street.| 1,000 M’facturers, Mass. Graham & Son...-| 5,000 
American Central, ltl & Son....| 1,750 ~ we: 4 !|lC 2,500 
Atlantic, N. Y....!449 10th Avenue..| 5,000 M’facturers, N. J,'533 W. 34th Street 1,000 
Aurora, Cin.....- So iy Ee ocscects 1,250 - Graham & Son....| 2,500 
City, _ aaa iy is EE accor 2,500 Manayunk ....-..'J, P. Hale........| 2,500 
oe See se Oe 2,250 Mechanics’, N. Y. >ilberman & Co...) 1,500 
Citizens, N. Y_...|Graham & Son...-| 5,750 Mech’s’ & Traders Silberman & Uo...| 2,500 
ie + 220-|590 & §32 sco Millville, N. J..../J. P. Hale........ 2,500 
a Silberm an & Co..| 2,500 Miss. Valley...... (4 =e 2,000 
Commercial, N. Y. 2,500 Montauk.........- Silberman & Co... 3,000 
Commercial Union Graham & Son....| 5,000 M’f’s’ & Builders’, 453 10th Avenue.-| 6,000 
Connecticut -.-.-.-. B, Ho Beesesencs 2,500 - 451 roth Avenue. | 8,000 
a Graham & Son....| 2,500 National.......... 524% W. 35th St. 425 
Continental. ._...-. 544 W. 30th Street 2,100 N. Y., Bowery.-.-.-'519 W. 36th Street! 7,000 
Empire City...... Silberman & Co..| 2,500 New York City..-'Silberman & Co.. 2,500 
RAGRONSD ....<.0. 511 W. 36th Street) 500 , New York Fire,..- Silberman & Co...| 3,500 
hat Sa 513 W 36th Street) 500 | North River-...-.-- 507 W. 36th Street} 2,000 
PairSeld.......<cx< Silberman & Co.. 1,500 sia 509 W. 36th Street) 2,000 
Farmville. .......-. SEs SEER aseenees o,g00 | Ningera........0-- 50g, 511 W. 34th St! 5,225 
Fire Association..|Silberman & Co--! 5,0c0 | 86 wee - ee oe (523, 517 W. 35th St] 1,000 
Franklin, Mass... |Silberman & Co-.| 5,000 | TO pee hema 51 roth Avenue..| 3,100 
Franklin, N. Y..../Graham & Son....| 2,750 | Old Dominion,Va. (qe ” ao 2,500 
Germania, N. O..|J. P. Hale.......- R900 | PAGINC..ccccecccce ey” Sa | 2,500 
Germania, N. Y.-|453 roth Avenue..| 500 pee oesocess 527 W. 36th Street) 1,200 
id s 2/504 W, 36th Street 400 ee 529 ” | 1,200 

we **  __1530 W. 35th Street) 1,000 TT. seaeeiamieaoaal $3! we | 1,200 
Germ’n-Am.,N.Y. 453 roth Avenue. 400 | Peoples, N. Y----\525 W. 34th Street} 400 
- | 400 | = eoce sag tegir W.35 St.! 1,000 

” a W. 35th Stre et 1,00u | Pennsylvania ...-- Graham & Son. 2,500 

“ 512 W. 35th Street! 7,000 | Park.............- Silberman & Co,..| 2,000 
Greenwich........ 455 to461 toth Ave| 5,000 | Pro’dence,W’gton Graham & Son....|  2,5c0 
gh eR 506 W. 36th Street | 400 | ~ 5, Fe BR ccctccse 2,500 
German-Am,, Pa.|J, P. Hale-.-.---- 2,500 | 6 524 W. 35th Street, 2,000 
|, Silberman & Co..| 1,500 | “eter Cooper...../510 W. 36th Street,! 6,000 
Hamb’g, Bremen,|Silberman & Co...) 6,000 =). deedhace 530&532 W. 35th St 400 
Hamilton... ....... Silberman & Co-..| 2,300 | Petersburg, Va..-.|J. P. Hale_......- 2,500 
ee oes Graham & Son....| 2,500 | Royal Canadian..|Graham & Son....| 6,250 
ee 1J, P. Hale..... .--| 1,500 | Roger Wiiliams..'453 10th Avenue... 500 
Hanover.......<<- Graham & Son...-}| 2,590 | Springfield.,_..... 524 W. 35th Strect, 1,354 
OF re ed 538 W. 35th Street} 500 a eee i 4 Sea 2,500 
TERETE 513 to 517 W. 35 5St.| 2,500 | eT eet Graham & Son....| 2,500 
= weacieteatiin 543 to sas W. 35 St.| 2,200 | Star ..........c00- 465 to 467 10th Ave, 3,500 

we Sf as Os | csecnsaneded 504 W. 36th Street,) 1,0co 
a Graham & Son....| 5,000 | St Nicholas ee 506 W. 36th Street,) 6,300 

Pe. tac Silberman & Co..|2,500) “ = 1... 530to 532 YW. 35 St.| 20,000 
Hibernia, N. J....!J, P. Hale........ 2,500 7 aan 503 W. 36th Street,) 6,000 
SS » aes Graham & Son.... | 2,500 = cocvce $43 208K Avenue..| 5,000 
Home, N. ~ neeaenil 455 to 461 roth Ave| 1,600 | a me 530 W. 36th Street,| 2,g00 
secadpii 530 W. 35th Street! 2,000 ” ------ 541 W. 35th Street,| 6,000 

Humboldt, is Sasi Se ee epee 2,500 | waa 546 W. 36th Street, 800 
Humboldt, Pa....|J. P. Hale.......- 1,250 i a ree 546 Ww. 36th Street,) 6,000 
Ins. Co. of N, A.. Silberman & Co--| 3,500 | Trade, N. J...-.- J. a “| 2,500 
Ins. Co.State of Pa Silberman & Co,.-.| 3,000 | Virginia State_... Graham & Son....| 2,000 
Iron City, Pittsb’h J. P. Hale.....--- | 2,500 | Westchester-.-_..- aA Saas | 2,500 
Importers & Trad’s 534 W. 35th Street) 5,000 | el ae Graham & Son_...| 2,500 
Latayette......... 533 W. 34th Street) 1,000 = ..-- >ilberman & Co.,. 2,500 
Lancashire ......-. Suberman & Co,..| 1,522 | W illiamsburg | City Silberman & Co...! 3,000 
ne Oe FE hack ccckac ti ck ch eintomenensicdesrereeeneenonsees $373,364 





The Agricultural Mutual Assurance Association, of Canada. 


PROBABLY one of the most successful efforts ever made to establish 
and carry on—to the advantage as well as to the satisfaction of all concerned—a 
mutual fire insurance company, and one of the most creditable successes ever 
achieved, is recorded in the history of the Agricultural Mutual Assurance Associa- 
tion, of Canada. ; 
The company was organized in 1859 for the purpose of insuring farm property 
at less rates than were then charged by the companies doing business in the neigh- 
borhood of London, Canada. Mr. A. Macdonald, the father of the present secre- 


tary and manager of the company, was the active worker in its organiza.ion, and 
the success of the company is largely attributable to his perseverance and skill, as 
sisted by some of his associate officers. 

During the year 1859 the company issued only go policies, and this could not be 
But in April, 1865, Mr. Macdonald was 


- 


regarded as promising a brilliant future. 





appointed secretary of the company, and during the remaining nine months of that 
year the company issued 2,620 policies. In 1861 the number of policies in force 
was 6,397; 1862, 8,091, and in 1863 there were 23,059 policies in force. At the 
close of 1876 the company reported 40,049 policies in force, covering $38,062,255 
at risk. The company’s assets were $266,384, and its liabilities $241,062. 

The company was organized as the Mutual Insurance Company of the London 
District, and in 1863 its name was changed by act of Parliament to the Agricultural 
Mutual Assurance Association. 

In 1863 Mr. D. C. Macdonald, the present secretary and manager, and who as 
agent obtained the first risk written by the company, became joint secretary, and 
subsequently succeeded his father as manager of the company. 

In 1868 a law was passe! at the request of this company, permitting it to make 
a deposit with the Dominion Government, and then be licensed to do business 
throughout Canada; and it is the only mutual fire insurance company which has 
such a license. 

As the company’s business is confined to farm property and isolated dwellings 
it is able to conduct its business at a low rate of expense and to furnish insurance 
to the owners of this class of property at a low rate of premium ; and, further- 
more, the company is in no danger of being destroyed by the burning of cities in 
large conflagrations. 


The Universal Life. 


THE Universal Life Insurance company, on the 14th of September, 
presented a petition to Judge Landon, at Schenectady, asking an adjournment of 
all proceedings for sixty daysto enable it to reduce its liabilities. Similar petitions 
were also presented signed by policyholders representing $800,000 of insurance, 
and in addition the following letter from the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department to the Attorney General, which was, in substance, an approval of the 
plan proposed. 

Judge Landon granted the application, thus adjourning all proceedings until 
November 17. The injunciion is continued in the meantime restraining the offi- 
cers of the company from disposing of any of its property, excepting for clerk hire 
and a few other trivial items. 

The company has issued a circular which will be found on page 532. 

The circular is accompanied by some extracts from THE SPECTATOR and other 
journals which support the views expressed in the circular as to the costly methods 
ot receiverships and the desirability of the adoption of some other method of dealing 
with an impaired life insurance company. There is also inclosed with the circular 
a blank agreement for policyholders to sign and return to the company, which 
will also be tound on page 533. It will be seen that this agreement is in exact 
accordance with the company’s proposition as made in the circular. It is expected 
that the plan will result in the immediate restoration of the company to solvency, 
as policyholders cannot fail to see that by making the agreement proposed they 
will advance their own interests more than by any other course open to them, 


The British Ame:ica Assurance Company and Its New Building. 
WE present in this number of THE SPECTATOR an excellent view of 
the building just completed by the British America Assurance Company, of Can- 
ada, for its own occupancy. 

As was stated in THE SPECTATOR’s Canada letter last month, the company re- 
moved to its new quarters on the occasion of its annual meeting in August last. 

A Toronto exchange gives the following description of the building : 

It has a frontage on the south of 84 feet by 104 in depth, on Scott street. ‘The 
building 1s five stories high, including basement and mansard, and is constructed 
ot Ohio gray freesione. ‘The whole exterior is bold and effective, rich in detail, 
being elaborated with highly ornate columns, pilasters, cornices, enriched win- 
dows and other apprupriace adornments. The general office of the company is 
on the ground flocr, 30 feet by 66 feet, and 16 feet high. ‘The interior fittings, 
tables, aesks, &c., are of walnut; they are most elaborace and veautiful in design, 
and are a credit to the Oshawa Cabinet Manufacturing Company. ‘lhe board 
roum is on the first floor above. ‘Lhe upper portion of the buiiding is divided into 
handsome offices, supptied with vaults, &c. Access to these is by the comfortable 
eleva.or, or by stairway. 

The British America was organized in 1833, with a paid-up capital of $100,000, 
its authorized capital being at that time $400,000, Subsequently the paid-up 
capital was increased to $200,000, and at a later period the company was authorized 
to increase its capital to $500,000, and it now has paid in. $494,195, and a net 
surplus of $194,021. 


Contemplated Change by the Commercial Union. 


Mr. S. STANLEY BROWN, secretary of the Commercial Union assur- 
ance company, of Lcndon, and Mr. William Middleton Campbell, one of the 
directors of the London board of the company, are now in New York for the 
purpose of changing the plan of conducting the United States business of the 
company. “They are now awaiting the return from Europe of Mr. Elijah Alliger, 
who is expected to arrive on the gth inst., to complete the details of the change. 

Mr. Secretary Brown states that the business of the company in this country 
has been profitable, and that its funds here are more than ample for all require- 
ments, but that it is deemed expedient to make the contemplated change instead 
of continuing the present plan. 

Probably this change is hastened by the company's recent discovery that its 
New York agents, the Messrs. Alliger Brothers, of 120 Broadway, were unable 
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to remit the balance of the company’s funds supposed to be in their hands and 
could not satisfactorily account for their inability. The amount of the indebted- 
ness—or more properly deficiency, as company’s funds do not become agents’ 
property because they are held by agents in trust—is not definitely stated by com- 
petent authority, if indeed it has yet been definitely ascertained. Rumor places 
the sum as high as $150,000, and pretty well authenticated rumor places it above 
$100,000, and it is admitted that it is more than the unfortunate agents can make 
good except by the aid of their bondsmen. These, it is understood, are entirely 
responsible. 

Of course the question naturally suggested is, What became of the money? but 
the answer is not forthcoming. It is understood that Mr, Elijah Alliger has sus- 
tained some losses in Wall street speculations and in other ventures, and that he 
was more liberal in his contributions to religious and other charities than his in- 
come warranted. It is also understood that his partners did not share in his ope- 
rations or in the knowledge that he was improperly using the funds of the com- 
pany, and therefore they are in some degree relieved of responsibility in the matter. 

Probably when the examination of the books of the concern now going on under 
the direction of Mr. Brown and Mr. Campbell, of the company, is completed, 
definite figures can be obtained; and possibly accurate details as to the cause of 
the deficiency may be known after Mr. Elijah Alliger’s return from Europe. 





Mr. Edward H. Goff, 


Mr. EDWARD H. GorF has resigned the managing directorship of the 
Canadian Agricultural insurance company, having been advised by his physicians 
that he must abandon some of the labor which threatened to seriously and perma- 
nently impair his health. Mr. Goff retains his stock in the company and his 
position as one of the directors of the company, and will from time to time give 
the management the benefit of his advice. 

Mr. Goff has recently been elected president and manager of the Montreal]: 
Portland & Boston railroad, the duties of which position will require so much o! 
his time and attention that he was constrained to follow the directions which his 
medical advisers gave him some time ago, namely, to relieve himself of some of the 
tax on his physical strength. 

Mr. Goff is succeeded as manager of the Canada Agricultural by Mr. G. H, 
Dumesnil, who, we are assured by those who know him, will discharge the duties 
of manager to the profit of the company and the satisfaction of the company’s 
customers. 





The Brewers and Maltsters Impaired. 


ON the 4th instant, it was made public that the Insurance Department 
of New York, had on examination, found the capital of the Brewers and Maltsters 
insurance company impaired 60 per cent, $120,000. Policyholders will not suffer 
any loss as the company has more than sufficient funds to‘re-insure all its business. 
It is hoped that at a meeting of the directors, which is in progress as we go to 
press, it will be decided to assess the stockholders for the deficiency and continue 
the business of the company. 

In connection with the announcement of the company’s impairment, it was 
stated that the president, Mr. Charles W. Standart, was indebted to the company 
$40,000 for premiums collected by him and not paid to the company. In an inter- 
view with a newspaper reporter, Mr. Standart, it is stated, said there might be a 
small balance against him, but if so, it was only a small one. 


Commissicner Row Explains a Law. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER ROw, of Michigan, has issued a cir- 
cular explaining, as he interprets it, the law of that state in reference to canceling 
policies, to which allusion was made in THE SPECTATOR for September. 
According to Commissioner Row's interpretation of the law, we infer that it 
applies to fire insurance companies only, though he doesn't say so, and under it— 
this he does say—he will simply require companies to agree to cancel at the 
request of the insured, and in such cases to ‘‘retain only the customary short 
rates for the time the policy has been in force.’’ We see no objection to this, but 
we are moved to inquire, very respectfully, of course, and modestly, we hope: 
Why it is impossible for heads of state insurance departments and others who 
write laws in reference to insurance to write the English language so that it can be 
understood ? 





The National Life, of the United States. 


A DISPATCH from Chicago, received just as we go to press, brings 
us the gratifying information that the stock of the National Life insurance com- 
pany has been purchased by parties connected with, the present management of 
the company. This is gratifying information, because the present officers have 
made the company what it is, and any change of management likely to result from 
the sale of the stock of the company to outside parties would certainly be a change 
from competent, faithful management to management at best doubtful, and pro- 
bably undesirable. The present officers were among the first officers of the com- 
pany, and are entitled to credit for the success of the company against very for- 
midable opposition. And they not only conduc ed the company successfully dur- 


ing the flush times previous to 1373, but they have maintained its solvency and a 








profitable business during the four years which have so seriously tried life insurance 


companies as well as all other classes of business. 

Mr. E. W. Peet, the present president, was one of the most active workers in 
establishing the company, and was its first actuary, and we should regard it as a 
misfortune to the stockholders of the National and to its policyholders if the com- 
pany were deprived of his services. 





Downfall of Another Man of High Standing. 


ON the 2d inst. it was discovered that Mr. William C, Gilman, a broker 
and speculator in insurance scrip and stock, of Pine street, New York (erroneously 
described by some of the daily papers as an insurance broker), had altered scrip 
of the Atlantic Mutual (Marine) insurance company to the extent of about $200,000, 
and had used the altered certificates as collateral for loans obtained from banks 
and bankers. 

Mr. Gilman had always borne an unblemished reputation in business and socia 
circles, and much surprise was caused by the news of his downfall. It is now sup- 
posed that he has pursued similar practices with other stocks and securities, and it 
may be that the extent of his fraudulent operations will not be known for some 
days. 

Mr. Gilman returned to the city from Connecticut on the morning of the 2d, but 
being informed of the discovery of his crime immediately fled, and has not been 
found up to the time of our going to press. 





Death of William J. Coffin. 


Mr. WILIAM J. COFFIN, the secretary and actuary of the Home Life 
insurance company, died of apoplexy, in his office, on the 8th of September, at the 
ageofs56. Mr. Coffin had had no recent illness except an apoplectic stroke on the 
2d of the*month, which was regarded as slight in its effect. On the day of his 
death he was about to leave his office for the day, when he without warning fell 
over on his desk, and when an associate reached him it was found that he was 
dead. 

Mr. Coffin had been in the service ot the Home Life seventeen years, and had 
for many years been the secretary and actuary of the company. He was justly 
regarded as a highly intelligent, thoroughly conservative, and strictly conscientious 
officer and gentleman, and he carried with him into his social life the same faith- 
fulness to duty and consideration for the rights of others that characterized his busi- 
ness life, and thus he was widely known and esteemed as a Christian gentleman 
who benefited the circle in which he moved. 

The board of directors of the Home Life held a special meeting and passed ap- 
propriate resolutions two days after Mr. Coffin’s death. 





Death of Hamilton Bruce. 


Mr. HAMILTON BRUCE, the New York agent of the British America 
insurance company of Canada, died at his home in that city on Monday the 24th 
ultimo. Mr. Bruce was a native of New York, was born in May 1814 and continu- 
ously resided in the city during the 63 years of his life. He was better known as a 
faithful servantof the Government and the people in connection with the Custom 
House then as an underwriter, though he engaged in fire insurance as vice-president 
of the International, which company it will be remembered was swept out of exis- 
tence by the Chicago fire. He was appointed to a clerkship in the Custom House 
at the age of 20 years and remained in the service of the Government in that con- 
nection in various capacities for twenty-five years, having been promoted to the 
position of deputy collector at the time he became vice-president of the Interna- 
tional. 

Mr. Bruce attended the annual meeting of the British America in Toronto in 
August last and was confined to his house by his last illness immediately after his 
return. : 





Death of John K. Myers. 


Mr. JOHN K. MYERS, president of the Pacific Mutual Marine insur- 
ance company, died at his residence in Yonkers on Saturday, September Ist, in the 
62d year of hisage. Mr. Myers was a native of St. Lawrence county, and came to 
New York city about 4o years ago to enter the service of the old dry-goods store of 
Halsted & Haines, in which firm he was senior partner at the time of his death. 
Mr. Myers was elected about 10 years ago to the position of president of the Pacific 
Mutual Marine insurance company. His integrity and remarkable executive abil- 
ity secured him great respect and prestige, and reflected credit on the company 
over which he presided. Mr. Myers was a man of rare excellence of character, 
and his generous impulses and manly bearing, devoid of all chicanery and trickery, 
won general recognition. His death will be sincerely and deeply regretted in a 
wide circle of loving friends. 





Death of John Early. 


SENATOR JOHN EARLY, the general agent of Illinois, for the New 
England Mutual Life insurance company, of Boston, who died at Highwood, IlIli- 
nois, on Monday, September 3, was born in Essex county, Canada West, on 
March 17, 1828, was of Irish parentage, and came to the United States when 12 
years of age. In early manhood he followed the trade of carpenter and joiner, and 
later devoted much time to architectural drawing. In 1865 the New England 
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tual Life insurance company appointed Mr. Early its general agent for Illinois, 
which position he held until his death, his general office being in Chicago. In 
1856 he allied himself with the Republican party, to which organization he after- 
wards adhered with strict fidelity. He was thrice elected to the assessorship 
of Rockford, notwithstanding his repeated declination to serve. He 
elected to the state senate in 1870 from the twenty-third senatorial district, and 
He was chosen Presi- 


was 


afterwards from the ninth, when the state was re-districted. 
dent of the Senate in 1873, and served for a time as acting Lieutenant-Governor of 
As a legislator Mr. Early was active and sagacious, and was the author 
His death will be sincerely 


the state. 
of many wise and important bills, which became laws. 
deplored by a large number of friends both in political and insurance circles. 


The Guardian Life. 


RECEIVER PIERSON, of the Guardian Life insurance company, has 
made a preliminary report in which he gives the following list of available assets 
which he found. The list includes $100,000 on deposit at Albany to the credit of 
each of the companies named : 


ret ln IE ou oc cciccn dunes epeesevemmeseabaawedseunsdainabesuiieenh $100,000 


Widows and Orphans’ Virginia State bonds, par value........................---- 34,000 
OEE AA CON pS A ee eee ee ee ne ee 105,408 
I a 101,301 
SENT IID aiiiiil ein Feinn inna Wine aaah cheek aneenedeEeeetuehbn 110,712 


To the Guardian should also be added :—Virginia state bonds of the par value 
of $31,700 call loans of the face value of $50,900 and capital stock of the other 
companies re-insured by it. Against these funds the receiver has found the follow- 
ing liabilities against the companies : 

SE SOIT ctiticinus catcioderetanetcccsstaehiecsnadsadbecdeuuonseds $291,307.75 
ES a icticcncadctnedcnnniscencscinuyngses beubuner meses nneebeehente 59,045.00 
SE WE I inns cocaine Raa uien ede keneEen kulemapmmeecaineeue 38,556.00 
IY CNUs. tacisbackene > cacy bpaedeenéadcaaedeetnedenddamicakebedal 1,425,551.72 





The Mobile Life. 


THE Mobile Life insurance company, of Mobile, Alabama, is going 
steadily on ia a quiet, careful, prudent way, increasing in strength and size year by 
year. 

On the 1st of May, 1877, the assets of the company invested insecurities, worth 
the value placed upon them by the company, were $684,717; and its reserve liabil- 
ity was $340,850, leaving a surplus as regards policyholders of $343,862. In other 
words, the company had more than two dollars of assets for each dollar of reserve 
liability. And this certainly is sufficient margin to give its patrons ample guar- 
antee of its safety. 


Important to Foreign Companies in New York. 


THE recently adopted code of procedure in the New York courts 
which went into operation on 1st September last, makes an important alteration 
in the appointment of attorneys for service of process as regards foreign cor- 
porations. The appointment must receive the dulyjauthenticated consent of the 
appointee, giving the street and number of his place of business or residence, and 
must be filed with the secretary of state. In detault of such an appointment suit 
may be commenced against a foreign corporation doing business in New York 
state, by publication in the state paper spceified for that purpose. 


The New Jersey Mutual Life. 


RECEIVER PARKER, of the New Jersey Mutual Life, has issued a 
notice in accordance with an order of court, notifying creditors of the company 
that they must present their claims to him before the 27th day of February, 1878, 
or be excluded from participation in any dividend he may make from the assets of 
the company. Hehas also made an informal report, the substance of which is that 
he cannot tell how much creditors will receive, but at best they will receive but little, 
and that he has but little money for necessary litigation. 


The Home Life. 

AMONG the life insurance companies which have been managed for 
policyholders and not in the personal interest of officers at the expense of policy- 
holders’ rights, and have not been led into wild extravagance by the folly of 
officers, and thence into serious pecuniary embarrassment by events which officers 
could not control, is the Home Life, of Brooklyn; and as a result the company 
is to-day strong, and worthy of the confidence of the community. 





The Merchants Insurance Company of Newark. 


AMONG the companies which were misrepresented by the figures given 
in the Western Insurance Review, and copied in numerous papers, errors and all, 
was the Merchants of Newark, N. J. The figures as given showed that the com- 
pany had shrunk during the first six months of 1877, while the truth, as shown by 
the figures which are given correctly elsewhere by THE SPECTATOR, is that the 
company made an actual gain during the first half of 1877. January 1, 1877, the 
Merchants had gross assets of $1,003,084; July 1, it had $1,095,334. The capital 
of the company was, up to January 1, $200,000, and at the January meeting of the 





directors the capital was increased to $400,000 by capit ‘lizing $200,coo of the net 
surplus 

It is certainly unfortunate and, as far as we can see, altogether inexcusable, that 
the Review should have many so many blunders in this matter, 


Fire Engineers in Council. 


THE fifth annual convention of the National Association of the chief 
fire engineers of the United States was held at Nashville, September 4th and 6th 
inclusive. ‘There was a large attendance from citics throughout the United States, 
and numerous topics of interest to those whose special duty it is to aid in the ex- 
tinguishment of fires were discussed. 

rhe people of Nashville extended to the visitors the most generous hospitality. 
The convention visited, by invitation, the Fisk University, the Medical College 
Hospital, the Vanderbilt University, and the residence of Mrs, James K. Polk. 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing year: 

President—William Stockwell, of Nashville, Tenn. 

Vice-presidents—W. H. Johnson, of Philadelphia; P. H. Raymond, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; M. F. Tucker, of Mobile, Ala.; Eli Bates, of New York; E. G. 
Megrue, of Cincinnati, O.; H. Clay Sexton, of St. Louis, Mo.;.W. C. Bonnor, 
of Dallas, Texas; J. B. Carrier, of Norwich, Conn. ; M. Cronin, of Washington, 
D. C.; D. E. Benedict, of Newark, N. J.; O. E. Greene, of Providence, R. I. ; 
W.O. Sherwood, of Indianapolis, Ind.; M. Benner, of Chicago, Ill.; James 
Battles, of Detroit, Mich.; H. P. Phillips, of New Orleans, La.; S. E. Combs, 
of Worcester, Mass.; F. Kleffner, of Omaha, Neb.; ‘TI. Keyville, of Norfolk, 
Va.; W. R. Joyner, of Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas B. French, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Secretary—Henry A. Hillis, of Rome, Ga. 

Treasurer—A. C. Hendricks, of New Haven, Conn. 

The next meeting of the convention will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
second Tuesday of September, 1878. 





Dissolution of an Old Firm. 


THE firm of Frame, Hare & Lockwood, of New York, which has been 
prominent in insurance circles for many years as the representative of first-class 
companies, is dissolved by mutual consent. 

Mr. Lockwood retires and becomes the sole United States Manager of the Lon- 
don Assurance Corporation, and Messrs. Frame & Hare continue the fire insurance 
agency business at 204 Broadway. 





Effort to Save the Atlantic Mutual Life. 


IT is reported that an effort will be made, in fact, is now in progress, 
to save the assets of the Atlantic Mutual Life for the policyholders by their agree- 
ment to have their policies reduced sufficiently to render the company solvent. 
The effort deserves to succeed, and we hope it will succeed. 


The Arctic Fire Impaired. 


AN examination, just completed by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, of the Arctic Fire insurance company, shows an impairment of its capital 
stock to the amount of $30,000. A requisition has been made on the stockholders 
to make this impairment good within sixty days. 





INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Sales During August and September. 
NEW YORK.—FIRE. 


No.of Par Price | No.of Par Price 
Shares. Value. per cent. Shares, Value. per cent, 
NINO incest sbsioliobabolsb doar 25 100 82 ean 8 30 «6-146 
ES ee eee 25 100 ae -— = 30 4«=«137 
0 Se 26 25 75 New York Bowery-.....-.- 80 25 205% 
APCUS <cucccce judas ewe 48 20 48% | New York City .......... 20 one 7° 
Empere City.........0<0 10 100 120 New York Equitable..... 5 35 196 
a 4 17 120 New York Equitable..... 13 35 195 
SS ee wan ae 66 eer 120 25 130 
a 100 50 170 —__ eee 2 100 132% 
German-American ....... 50 100 1r12¥% | Republic ...............- 10 ©=100 80 
Importers and Traders... 10 50 100 EE cotiecwebenaniell 10 6: 100 81 
BOSTON. 
No.of Par Price No.of Par Price 
Shares, Value, per cent. Shares. Value. per cent. 
ee 15 100 130 INT cn centile 5 100 75 
Mercantile Marine----- -- I 100 148 Shoe and Leather........ 50 100 130% 
ee I5 100 130 
CANADA. 
No. of Price No. of Price 
Shares. per cent Shares. per cent. 
Royal Canadian.......... = 10 80% Royal Canadian.......... a“ 20 81% 
Royal Canadian.......... .. 208 81 Royal Canadian .......-.. > se 81% 
Royal Canadian.......... .. 150 82 Royal Canadian ........- sed 50 82% 
Royal Canadian.........-. -- 83 81% , Royal Canadian ........- aa 25 83% 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Par Latest Par Latest 
Value, Sales. Value. Sales 
Per cent. Per cent 
Fire Association -....--.-. - 50 ©0290 Mechanics .........02--<- we 25 54 
OEE ——EEEEo i 25 50 Pennsylvania Fire.......- - ee 
Ree Ca. of WB x. occcccce oe 10 31 Penn. Life and Annuity... .. 100 225 
Ins, Co of State of Pa 200 256 Provident Life and Trust. 50 81 
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A Startling Exhibit. 

By a law passed by the legislature of Missouri last winter, fire insur- 
ance companies doing business in that state are required to file with the insurance 
department of the state special statements of their condition as of July 1. From 
the statements filed for July 1, 1877, Commissioner Relfe has compiled a sum- 
mary of the standing of the companies, and from this summary and the report of 
the Missouri insurance department of the condition of these companies at the 
beginning of the year, we have compiled the following figures which make an ex- 
hibit which may be quite accurately described as startling. 

A late number of The Western Insurance Review contained what purported to 
be a compilation of these figures and THE SPECTATOR hoped to be able to give 
The Review credit for the tables, but on examining the figures in The Review to 
test their accuracy, we found the errors so numerous and so material, that we were 
unable to make any use of our cotemporary’s compilation, and were compelled to 
take the figures from the two reports made by Commissioner Relfe, and make 


our own calculations. 


ConpDITION JANUARY 1, 1877. 








These figures certainly afford food for serious reflection among underwriters, 
and it is to be hoped that they may cause underwriters to apprehend the danger 
of the course they are pursuing in disregarding the relation which premium 
ought to bear to hazard; for, as is pointed out in a communication on another 
page, it requires but a simple calculation to tell how long companies can continue 
to lose money at the rate these figures show them to have lost money during 
the first half of the present year. And that the exhibit which these figures make 
will cause prudent propertyowners to pause and think, and to hereafter make more 
discrimination in selecting companies in which they seek insurance.than they have 
hitherto customarily made, there can be no doubt. This fact will probably tend-to 
arrest some of the companies in their suicidal course, even though no other con- 


sideration will have that effect. 


This statement will tend to aid the deliberations of the National Board which 
will meet on the roth instant, and if underwriters throughout the United States 
would heed the lesson they teach there would be a chance for the Board to resume 


its beneficial work. 


ConpITION, 
Increase 


or Decrease 
in Ratio of 


JuLy 1, 1877. 
Increase | 


or Decrease 








CompanigEs AND LOCATION Surplus Ratio of 5 ri & {Ss 
iS J F , ee ee Surplus atio o oe Surplus atio of of Surplus | s 
otal neon 8 over Surplus or Total Liabilities over Surplus or or Defcit, hal 
Assets including =| Capital and Deficit Assets, including | Capitaland| Deficit July 1, 1877. } 
Capital. Etter Capital. caleietan | 77*\ July 1, 1877, 
siabilities, | to Assets. E Liabilities, | to Assets. 
| | 
* os y , % a e a a | s e 
es a pane ikpisintenenendeasisdunenies $304,310 $264,040 $40,350 13.3 $305,784 $257,388 | $48,396 | 15.8 $8,046 2.5 
etna’ — Yo i Cee eccecaccccecccescceccece --- 7,115,602 51170,386 1,945.230 27-3 6,713,515 5y241,815 | 1,471,700 | 21.9 —473,536 —5-4 
sh ms : died — ewes seccccces - - 293,049 239,943 59, 1 6 19.1 204,590 231,977 32,013 | 12.3 —23,493 —6.8 
Agricultural, W atertown _____- 1,095,310 905,985 189,325 17.3 1,064,348 884,420 179,928 16.9 —9,397 —-4 
Aliemannia, F ittsburgh .......- . aweuere 348,272 309,930 38,342 II. 323,362 291,502 31,860 9.8 —6,482 —~—5 
CO eee eee | 930,103 Q10,551 13,612 1.4 825,847 327,196 —1,349 | —2.4 —14,901 he 
a tee, | os waipane wens 288,831 270,794 18,037 iene — | eee 
American Coneral, BMissotiri. .......cccccccccess 747,467 544,622 202,845 27.1 763,936 598,051 165,885 } 27.7 —36,960 —.6 
ye ey aa -— pectartnueane TaErenanin $82,023 649,969 232,059 26.3 849,481 639,508 209,973 24.8 —22,086 —1.5 
Geodon Philad. toh eee cece wees esse seees -- 1,303,245 707,252 535,993 41.1 1,315,0%9 700,523 545,500 41.7 —12,C03 —2.0 
American, PD casernsewsdd case i 1,280,976 909,910 371,060 28.9 1,255,367 896,573 359,294 | 28.6 —11,766 | ——3 
ype oy oo York bit~cbhinbtgebsctéineteseeene. ok 6 31,757 226,472 5,285 2.3 229,870 229.743 127 -0 | —5,188 —2.2 
pie sca hy ~ —— Fen Tthe ee eee w awe weenie 244,007 232,882 11,785 4.8 228,415 225.514 | 2,901 | 1.3 —8,884 | —3-5 
enemy Se VN nnnn cece noses creo seen nnnese- 457,967 348,780 109,187 23.8 429,339 343,054 | 85,635 19.9 —23,502 —3-9 
R Fs . ee Oe cc cess cece ccceccesccocesse 204,511 140,450 64,031 31.3 200,826 141,094 | 59,732 29.7 —4.299 | —1.6 
en Franklin, Pennsylvania ................--.- 187,928 187,700 223 o8 190,187 191,458 —1,271 — 7 —1,409 —10.8 
Boatmans, Pennsylvania Een 206,729 185,282 21,447 10.3 215,126 191,468 23,058 11. 2,211 | J 
Boylston, Massachusetts eneers 1,023,920 851,408 172,512 16.8 943,011 782,189 | 161,422 17.1 } —11,cg0 3 
we na atl — Tea dees aed 320,188 253,070 67,118 20.9 354,874 278,254 | 76,620 21.6 9,502 7 
alo German, New York........-..-.-- ° 684,799 346,730 338,069 48.3 679,500 345,140 | 334,654 49-2 “3.415 o=—~,3 
Citizens, WOU 2220 cccecanwansessccsesceeeses 433,146 311,043 122,103 28.2 397,760 303,053 94,797 23.8 —27,496 —4.4 
RN, FOO FOUR onc cde ceca sees ccsseessnecs 924,095 434,192 490,503 53- 918,039 | 430,639 481,400 52. 9,103 —I. 
City, Pennsylivania................... iwneseesen 169,836 147.487 22,349 13.8 172,954 | 147,854 25,100 | 14.5 2,751 1.4 
City, CR ctinitaedseticnidecte ss ccetememesed 232,027 230,329 2,595 1.1 227,705 222,833 4,872 | 2.1 2,274 I. 
Commerce, New York ......--.---- cere r Te 240,161 226,785 13,376 5.6 234,050 233,009 1,041 4 —12,335 —5.2 
mete, WOW BONE <5 sass 5555s. cccss ans 537,615 367,430 170,185 31.6 542.054 | 357,828 184,226 34. 14,041 2.4 
Commercial, V irginia.... imeeewes ensccwons 203,087 202,209 878 4 167,363 174,995 } —7,632 | —+4.6 —8,510 —5. 
Commercial Union -...-- naan ane eeee nena eee eeee 813,390 389,494 27,496 52.1 801,250 | 424,400 | 376,850 | 47 —47,046 —5.1 
Commonwealth, Massachusetts -.....-..-.------ 435,934 350,604 55,230 12.6 416,588 403.216 13,372 3.2 —41,858 4 
Connecticut, Connecticut......................- 1,362,844 Z, — 7° 183,974 13.5 1,370,216 1,188,394 | 181,822 13-3 —2,152 —.2 
Continental, New York.....--..-..-.. -| 3,040,085 2,196,070 844,015 27.7 3,041,333 | 2,138,432 | 902,901 29.6 58,586 1.9 
Cooper, O)10....2.00ccccenccesn nee at webnewee 210,057 161,765 48,292 22.9 212,914 | 1750 52,164 24.5 ” 3,872 1.6 
GE, DAR idcitosccversscncscscesoscn - 484,900 322,434 162,472 33-5 41,2 327,100 164,196 33-4 1,724 1 
PE, NOD wv hiiencine ccenconeusnewewseus 399,602 268,512 131,090 32.8 400,445 | 270,871 129,574 | 32.3 —1,516 —% 
queen, IR inacncendencssccece eee 334,724 308,222 6,502 2.1 311,904 | 291,138 | 20,766 | 6.6 14,264 4:5 
Exchange, New York.........--.--------------- 398,547 265,089 133,458 33-5 388,256 | 269,668 | 118,588 30.5 || —14.870 —3. 
Fairfiel p RMMBOCUEOE een ensnscene.ncccecncuss 305,314 270,391 34,923 11.4 310,939 | 278,255 32,684 | 10.5 —2,239 — 
Fame, PD cbbcnstcewa cera caccivedoune 266,296 395,193 — 38,897 —14.6 219,887 | 252,208 —32.32t | —14.6 6,576 0.0 
Faneuil Hall, Massachusetts..........-....--.-- 519,902 517,636 2,206 4 535,225 | 535,097 —472 | —. —2,738 — 5 
. | ° #9 . 
| | 
Farmville, ‘s a: anne nent eee e eee eee - 22 ---- 265,731 204,839 __ ora 4 285,528 295,935 —10,407 | —3.64 —11,319 = 
pombe New Ph ‘ad, phi ates ects ene eeee- - 439-y2I 251,059 155 232 35-5 435,467 | 2755732 159,735 36.6 4,503 1.1 
> ociation, Philadelphia -...........-- 3,0.1,15 2,772,672 847,479 2 032 347 | 5 7.1 — 
F eons an Fine Mass ~ aa 60 a As ee avid dk 23-4 31249,032 | 2,805,745 4405297 13.5 —407.192 9-9 
ss! Sly ha gaa aaR aa pg — = 33-3 688,857 | 443,270 245-587 35-6 22,369 2.3 
s, I titi dektetndabidekena aun 3435 385 29,05 y C y 5.2 2 
Firemens, Ohio wSeS Ved eoeewscnecessceoscesoenee 423,2 2 oes eye a: | aoe | — = 49 885 3B “ Pi pHs on 
Fi Fund, Califorma..............- 703,622 3 2,193 toe. | 4 ae | : 73, 2 
iremans Fun Bn non ee none nee eee eens 703,622 601,430 102,192 14.5 734,190 | 631,609 102,581 14. 389 —.5 
Pisessees Fund, ew VOC ....<.c6< cece cvec cece 210,225 193.036 17,189 8.2 217,386 | 205,505 11,881 5:5 —5,308 —2.7 
Sai Missouri etececcecancscecesccecceowcees 3131384 262,301 51,083 16.3 294,182 | 272,474 21,708 | 14 —29,375 —3.2 
ranklin DD cecedssccvccsccsccceeccsecessccss 255,401 175,537 79,864 31.2 257,550 229,465 28,085 | 10-9 —51,779 —20.3 
, , ine at es | 
a ween cere anne een ee ee ee -ee- 3,352,865 2,586,135 766,730 22.9 3,230,758 2,591,081 639,677 19.8 —127,053 —3-1 
yerman eee wae eee eet nnn e nnn n ween eeee 415,571 310,370 99,201 23.9 416,807 323,726 93,081 | 22.3 —6,120 —1.6 
PO, PUIOUEER o6ce ceccccesssscsciecsensece 329,327 126,832 202,445 61.4 333.314 222,460 110,854 | 33-2 —gt,59! —28.2 
Germania, Sc. cen niebherevnuiarterekete 172,435 133,281 39,154 22.7 150,981 126,584 24,397 16.1 —14,757 —6.6 
Germania, Oe sae LTTE 265,083 256,460 9,22 3-5 258,660 241,370 17,290 | 6.7 8,067 3-2 
Germania, New York.....-.-------------------- 1,717,849 1,023,049 694,800 40.4 1,666,237 1,027,912 638,325 38.3 —56.475 —2.1 
Cera, FOO POCOG concn eens 3 cccccccesces 299,299 296,249 3,050 I. 289,151 285,074 4,077 | 1.3 1,027 3 
German American, New TEES AEE 2,226,553 1,574,715 651,838 29.3 2,231,045 1,5°8,459 642,586 | 28.8 \ —9,252 —. 
ad Seenareel Pennsylvania ...........---. 145,520 132,253 13,273 Q.1 131,934 | 128,538 3,396 2.5 I -y-< 66 
Gurar OMG IVENIB onc cenewenesceesseccosesss 1,112,267 691,789 420,478 37.8 1,064,778 | 655,298 409,580 38.5 —10,898 —.7 
_ | 
Glens Falls, New York ...........---.2c2ccccccen £23,740 514,260 309,480 37°5 835,725 499,103 336,622 | 40.3 27,142 2.8 
Globe, oe ween cncneerncncwecen nn eccceeeces 156,281 124,776 31,505 20.1 152,054 | 120,418 31,636 | 2c.8 131 7 
Granite, a wate eee eee ee eeenee eee - BEt O85 232,510 8,509 3-5 247,616 | 243,701 3:95 | 1.6 —4,594 —1.9 
Guaranty, New York ......-..-...--- ° 250,939 269,455 11.484 4.1 203,423 274,260 —10,537 | —4.1 —22,321 —8.2 
Hambu:g-Bremen............--.--------------- 667,787 184.938 482,%49 72.3 689,449 197,819 491,630 71.3 8.7 81 —I 
ta New York..........--.---.----.-.---- 1,042,883 1,133,489 509,393 31. 1,594,707 1,098,485 496,222 | 31.1 —13,°71 “I 
Hartford, Connecticut sayfa iret 3,273,869 2,173,319 1,100,550 37.6 3,133,990 2,506,658 627,332 | 20. — 473,218 —13.6 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Connecticut... .......- 263,194 261,009 1,325 sf 270,152 230,622 395530 | 14.6 38,205 14.1 
t 203194 2 9 1,32 ’ ‘ 4205 . 
_peonong oe one e cnn n ceee eee onsen en eee 6.357993 _ 282,307 105,686 27.2 397,732 252,917 114,815 | 28.8 9,129 1.6 
TE GRNE, FOU TORS oevdscccvessccccscscsccconcces 3104,051 5,101,867 1,002,754 16.4 6,143,274 5,101,784 1,041,490 | 16.9 38,706 5 
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Conpirio ANUARY 1, 1877. Conpition JULY 1, 1877 | 
Increase 
or Decrease 
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( , rT Np LocaTIon Surplus Ratio of Surplus Ratio of of Surplus 
Potal Liabilities oa Surplus or Total Liabilitic oar Surplus or or Defi it, Seryeus ‘ail 
Assets ine luding Capital and Deficit Assets ane luding Capital and Deficit July 1, 1877 Deficit, 
Capital Liabilities. to Assets Capital Liabilities. | ‘to Assets | July 2, 1877. 
| 

Home, New Jersey . . 5558 $1,504 14,272 ¢ 0,057 47,904 2,093 1.1 11,579 5 
H e, Ohi 481.644 70, 110,792 2 416,472 301 ‘ 10 1 084 19.8 
Howar New York — 793,913 ¢ 2 190, ¢ 4 784,589 99,17 185,411 ( 21 4 
Hu t, New Jersey 34,697 9544 12,153 4.1 }0,990 7 ; 13,59 4 1,44 6 
Imperial . enamel ’ 9 ) ,972 640,557 70.5 595,912 693 502,219 \ 8.3 8. 
In e Co. of North America, Pennsylvania 6,601,884 ; t 2,306, 37 35.8 6,290,01¢ 4,186.20 103,51 4 ¢ ( 2.4 
Insurance Co Stats of Pennsylvania, Pa 621,974 $4 181 7 ) ),004 { 74 I 1g0 7.1 24,397 2.1 
Je n, Missouri 20), { 1,24 10 260,898 46, 14,093 ( 14.549 .2 
Kenton, Kentucky 44,100 1 1,173 11.9 »,068 I 30,279 12.1 T.aot .2 
Ki ( nty, New York 411,36 ’ 4,5 3¢ 49.8 1,061 104,51 196,551 50 8,285 4 

La Ca Générale 21,930 7734 44.499 6 ; yt I 2 1,708 64 22,791 11 

Lafayett Missouri 774357 I ( ) 3.2 168 1,144 24 4,296 —5 
Lamar, New York 411.269 149 I 7 3 $94,071 ‘ ttl, 21,047 4:7 
Lancashire 495,10) yi 212.947 43- 535723 317,54 ?35,07 42.0 22,931 | 4 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania - 320,156 63,30 65.548 20. 331,926 o4 63,083 19 1,965 8 
l verp ol and London and Globe 3,652,063 1,837.39 1,514,007 49-7 3,097,492 1,816.90) 1, ».554 o.9 65,907 | 1.2 
London Assurance i a= 905,878 227,394 075,454 74-9 399,033 I 604,41 14,07 1.1 
Lorillard, New York sae 470,257 05.9059 110, 32 3.1 q03 z 375, 306 93.107 19.9 17.101 3.2 
Manayunk, Pennsylvania aa 246,252 355721 10,531 4-2 250,222 40,704 3,51 t.4 7,013 2.8 
Manhattan, New York 850,05 43,51 7 ,t4l 30.1 2,430 524, ¢ ? > 35.4 20,624 2.3 
Manuf turers, M ussachusetts 1,229,032 1,224 197 ,8o 4.2 1,085,320 2 10 vO4,51 4.4 33,298 | 2 
Manufacturers, New Jersey = 305,9 : 9 ? 20,001 0.7 0,707 2.31 7,057 > 12.044 —4.2 
Marine, Missouri - . 156,169 165, Q,2'9 7) 1 rl 14,094 2 23,313 14.2 
Mechanics and Traders, New York 620,338 04,431 315,907 59.9 x 15.354 49.4 20,°53 | 1.5 
Mercantile, Ohio neeperes 390,534 267 ,05¢ 123,478 31.6 78,3¢ +459 3-9 36,020 7:7 
Mercantile Fire, New York ... SS 17,553 1,83¢ 65,817 22.1 7,808 61,270 0 4.547 | 1.6 
Mercantile Mutual, New York 965.479 77347 193,723 1041 7,40 169,¢ 18.9 14,047 | 1,2 
Merchants, Missouri F J 183,291 149,683 33,60 18.3 166,416 1 §,301 5.1 
Merchants, New Jersey 1,003,084 92,187 500,597 49-9 01,079 3 195,042 | 19.6 

Mer ants, Rhode Island : 398 829 315,61 83.210 20.9 390,357 0,438 17.9 13,297 | 3 
Mercha 1 Mechanics, Virginia 310,014 ),6390 20,375 6.5 295,214 82,909 12,305 4.2 8,070 | “2.3 
Meriden, Connecticut : 318,689 1 3 274150 3.5 314,300 299,929 14,377 4.6 12,779 | 3-9 
Mississippi Valley, ‘lennessee 270,053 261,89 8,158 3. 206,125 52,56 13,503 A 5,400 | 2.1 
Mobile Fire Department, Mobile ea 82,81 11,129 3-5 244 289,279 35 11,164 | 3.8 
National, Connecticut --- 1 715,247 32545277 31.3 980,688 276,173 25.1 49,104 | —3.2 
Nat il, New York 132,342 31.1 413,940 118,106 28.5 14,230 | 2.6 
Neptune, Massachusetts - -. a . ¢ 1 128,288 20.1 601,348 145,004 24-7 20,370 4-6 
Newark City, New Jersey 320 5 41,599 12.6 327,034 26,558 5.1 15,341 | 4.7 
New Hampshire, New Hampshire 453,105 y 94,925 20.9 471,855 107,330 22.7 12,411 1.8 
New York City, New York _.-- 5 7 265,767 243,136 22,031 5.5 262,224 12,155 4.0 10,473 | 3.9 
Niagara, New York i 1,442,445 935.508 06 937 35.1 1,409,327 499,904 34 15,973 | 3 
North British and Mercantile 1,797,277 780,518 986,759 55.8 1,754,252 852,454 50.3 104,305 | 5.5 

| 
Northern, England - 161 4 399,954 74.3 575,958 243,07 57+7 69.074 ~—13.6 
Northern, New York ,gol 43,568 11.9 379,916 331,987 12.6 4,301 7 
Northwestern National, Wisconsin 806,681 70,512 813 787,7 3.1 44,977 4.9 
Orient Mutual, New York 1,3 12.2 1,24 ty 3 | 5 183,398 11.4 
Orient, ( onnecticut = _ ¢ 13-3 73 666,220 8.9 38.274 | 4.4 
Pacific, Missouri -.-.---- 7 345 13-7 0,92" 23-0 | 37-3 
Pacific Mutual, New York --.-.- | 862,134 4-4 717-573 786, 9.6 “14 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia ‘ | 4,162,018 30.0 1,675,094 1,162,910 30.6 00 
Pennsyivama, Pittsburgh... ...- 156,043 13-7 £79,051 149.930 16.2 2.5 
Peoples, Newark, N. | 35,38 22.1 506,772 424,409 2,363 16.2 5.9 
Peoples Fire, Trenton, N. J 454,837 28.1 601,458 406,342 135,110 .4 2,312 | 5.7 
; . New York abies paaek 1,906,557 31.7 2,624.652 1,879,376 745,276 3.4 141,070 3.3 
Iphia, Pennsylvania : a 264,731 2.8 275,027 271,729 3,898 1.4 35793 | —t1.4 
Phoenix, Connecticut --.- 1,875,280 22.1 2,343,598 1,903,804 439.734 18.7 —9 2,518 —3.4 
* Phoenix, Missouri.... . : 84 30,101 14.3 202,596 * 221,143 18,547 I 48.648 -23.4 
Prescott, Massachusetts ; =e acon 300,811 84,993 22. 400,1TO 316,972 53,138 20.5 1,855 -1.2 
ee ee c aren ee 7 527.108 805,373 62.9 1,436,962 530,480 go6,482 63.1 11,199 2 
Reading, Pennsylvania... =e 41,683 13.7 30 3,926 256,500 47.426 15.6 5.743 1.9 
Resolute, New York-.- ele 3,271 1.3 244,731 49,772 5,041 2.1 8,312 ~3.4 
Revere, Massachusetts a 19,704 7-3 205,513 203,219 2,594 -97 17,110 | —3. 
| 

Richmond Fire Association, Virginia abbas. 231,281 235,588 4.307 —1.8 218,654 249,074 21,420 —9.5 17,413 —8. 
Rochester German, New York : 367,185 370,118 57,067 15-5 370.024 327,027 43.597 11.8 -13,466 | —}3-7 
Rockford, Illinois ........-.- a - . 451,069 | 379,036 72,013 15.9 443.815 374,335 69,470 15-7 —2,533 ! 2 
Roger Williams, Rhode Island....__-- . 393.226 | 388,109 5,117 1.3 391,749 386,027 5.722 1.5 605 2 
Royal... ee ie : - 2,552,304 1,371,142 1,181,162 40.3 2,302,505 1,299,503 1,062,702 45- 118,460 —t2Z.3 
Safeguard, New York... eee Oe 411,660 261,110 150,550 30.0 402,543 271,171 2.7 —18,878 —3.9 
Saint Nicholas, New York an ae . 320,537 269,977 59,560 18.1 327,597 267,119 18.4 g18 & 
Scottish Commercial sae es 656,312 | 51,881 404.431 61.6 083,924 | 343,740 49-7 64,253 11.9 
Security, Connecticut nace 384,059 333,295 50.794 13.2 298,873 347,247 12.9 832 3 
Shawmut, Massachusetts ____._-. a = 580,150 5 17,199 —2.9 649,00: 645,503 1,025 «16 18,237 3.06 
Shoe and Leather, Massachusetts___- 642,033 510,606 131,337 20.5 645,828 513,836 | 131,992 20.4 655 — 
Springfield, Massachusetts .--.. -- eae 1,515,672 1,263,538 252,134 16.6 1,508,863 1,277,799 231,159 15.3 20,975 —1.3 
Standard, New Jersey -----..- a _ 324,903 322.242 2,661 8 315,326 310,309 | 5,017 1.6 2,356 8 
Standard, New York ....-_..-_-. 427,132 258,882 168,250 39-4 419,21 265,305 | 154,510 36.8 —13,734 —2.6 
Star, New York ....--.- ae ae ae k 450,713 292,715 157,998 35-1 434,900 283,326 151,034 34-9 6,304 ==8 
St, Joseph Fire and Marine, Missouri 420,245 313,465 106,780 25-4 424,054 330.574 87,780 2U.7 1g,000 4-7 
St. Louis, Missouri ‘ 347,001 345,552 1,149 3 371,003 368, 2,195 6 1,046 3 
St. Paul, Minnesota iad ea 143,061 725,065 217,996 23.1 722,270 153,089 17.5 —64,307 5.6 
Sun, Pennsylvania : 7 oe: 280,301 61,254 19,137 6.8 279,21 1,653 6 17,484 6.2 
loledo, Ohio...--.--- — 253.495 | 244,131 9,304 3-7 203,041 202,313 1,320 °5 8,036 —3.2 
l'rade, New Jersey oa . : 316,231 | 287,636 28,595 9. 304 034 253,534 20,500 0.7 8.095 —2.3 
Trad rs, Illinois siete Aree es . 824,32 645,409 178,920 21.6 828,976 679,713 152 203 15.4 20,057 “3.2 
l'radesmens, New York.............---.--.--c. 396,830 204,06 192,719 48.6 399,541 209,000 139,941 47-5 2,778 8,8 
Union, Pennsylvania ---- a ee i 359,051 306,321 52,670 14-7 325.002 305,790 22,206 6.8 30,404 -7-9 
Union Texas... $ cialis , = 245,198 233,273 6,925 2.8 258,495 239.421 19,074 7- 12,149 4-2 
rginia, Virginia ....--- — 584,697 | 448,160 136,537 23-4 014,095 445,42 168,067 32.130 4.1 
Washington, Massachusetts _...-..._........... 879,604 | 667,146 212,458 24.2 824,152 639.329 184,523 27,035 1.8 
Watertown, New York................ 706,380 661,065 45.315 6.4 697,455 652,952 44,500 —809 _ 
Vest hester, New York ...............- om 861,409 659,909 201,500 23.4 507.454 OS1,314 216,140 | 14,040 1.5 
Willhamsburgh City, New York... -- : 848,511 441,687 . 406.824 47-9 861,636 440,000 415,036 | 8.812 3 





* Of the liabilities of this company, the Superintendent of the Missouri Insurance Department reports, at the time of his official investigation into the affairs ot the company, 
metime before the date of the semi-annual or spec ial statement, ~ 38,000 of losses resisted in good faith. If the company, as it insist it will, should defeat these claims in the process 
law now pending, it will havea surplus of $19,453. The above figures, as far as showing the condition of the company, July 1, 1877, are those of the Department. 

ee” Some of the foreign companies, perhaps all of them, have made remittances to their home offices, and hence the surplus of their assets in the United States is less than their 


ness_during the past six months would show if all the unexpended income in the United States had been accumulated here. 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND 


ITS OFFICIAL EXAMINATION. 


MiILWaAvkEE, Seft. 1st, 1877. 


Hon. H. L. Pater, President. 


Sir :—In the long and disastrous depression of commercial 
and industrial interests, with its inevitable entailment o 
financial embarrassment and loss, and its wide-spread depre- 
ciation of equity and cash values so seriously affecting every 
section of the country, it was not to be expected that the 
business of Jife insurance would escape the trying ordeal. 

‘lhe very magnitude of its interests, the varied character 
of its trusts, and their vital relation to the peace and pros- 

erity of millions of people, to say nothing of the many un- 
Sesenate breaches of good faith and integrity in their obser- 
vance, have necessarily involved its management in more or 
less of public criticism and distrust. But, fortunately, the latter 
contingency has prompted greater vigilance and more econ- 
omic methods of administration, while the standards of sol- 
vency and safety have been subjected to a censorship in all 
respects more thorough, exacting and circumstantial. Irres- 
pective of existing financial emergencies, however, the sifting 
processes of this regime are as justly and properly applicable 
to the strong and solvent, as tothe weak and worthless. And 
besides, most of the life insurance companies throughout the 
country have been already brought to its tests, and within a 
few months at farthest the remainder will have passed exam- 
ination. Hence the official examination of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life insurance company, initiated by the Insurance 
Department of Maryland, and participated in, on invitation 
of the managers of the company, by those of Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts, Illinois and New York, may be as welcome 
and reassuring to its members and policyholders, as it is sat- 
isfactory to those immediately engaged in eliminating the 
results communicated in this report. 

The character and extent of the company’s large volume 
of business, the nature and condition of its investments und 
other important trusts, involving direct fiscal relations with 
the people of more than half the states in the Union, the 
notable fact that its affairs have never till now been officially 
investigated by any insurance department or state authority, 
together with the unsettled condition of life insurance and 
the prevailing distrust in its security as a great public resource 
and benefaction, were among the very potent reasons for this 
examination. To its managers who have sought and desired 
the most searching investigation, many thanks are due for 
the promptness and courtesy with which they have contribu- 
ted every needed facility for its successful accomplishment. 

The assets admitted and the liabilities computed by us, the 
latter including the company’s premium reserve, have been 
made up to tale 1st of the present year, and will be found in 
sufficient detail in the following statement: 


ASSETS. 
Real estate, company’s office. -- - $250,000.00 
Real estate, special --- 490,683.00 
Loans and bonds and mortgages- --- -- -- 11,546,404.52 
NN ccc teneresssnsskavacsessseceuse 34530,965,94 
United States and other bonds 
SW ORIEN FEINE) oes cccc es ccccceccenn 
Interest accrued on bonds and mort- 
GIB aon oncncnevecesesesesccese~ §237G)277193 
Interest due and unpaid... ..-.--.- 222,511,05 
Interest due and accrued on pre- 






810,420.00 











NE DNB ive sccnccndassssowss 141,500.92 
—- 643,189.90 
Bills receivable.............------ 17,813.94 
Deferred premiums...-.--...------- 214,945.56 
New T= lcasinamanitons 29,977-66 
Renewal sr ee ey eens 214,866.66 
—————— 455 Jegee 
PE CN ccd sabeeeeaoeeee 2,759.00 
Cash in bank.-....- Mincntecnmanniee 627,208.65 
629,967.65 
Ledger accounts -..-..--- $2,552.89 
Agents’ debits.........- 29,936.41 


_—-— 32,489.30 
Deduct company’s debits 8,271.21 
Deduct remittances ac- 








COUNL . 0.2 conc eeeneees 9,792-45 
Ee come 18 063.66 

‘ 14,425.64 
Furniture and fixtures--.---.------ 8,325.99 
GI CP icescics acsccwcentans 537-49 

_— 8,263.48 

POM MI. soc cnccscencsccccccesccescces $18, 408,523.95 


JESSE K. HINES, 


Insurance Commissioner for Maryland. 


PETER DOYLE, 





LIABILITIES, | 





Death claims adjusted ani unpaid $188,347,98 | 
Matured endowments.........--.-.------ 14,800.00 
ROCHUGE GOMRIMMUNIOES ..<. .<ccc ac cccccvecsecc 861.36 
Premiums paid in advance .........-...-.---- 13,531.99 
Reserve on policies entitled to paid-up insur- 
cai lel ict a i i a 7,443.00 


15,296,249.00 





CC -- $15,521,238.33 
Surplus as regards policyholders........---.-- 2,837,285.62 





Loans, Bonps, Rea Estate, Erc. 


The investments of the company in loans on mortgages on 
real estate amount to &11,549,404.¢2, being nearly two-thirds 
of its total assets. The examination of this item develops the 
most vigilant care and faithfulness in determining the validity 
of titles and the certainty of first liens on the property, as pre- 
liminary to the placing of loans. The margin of security ap- 
pears in every instance to have been largely in excess of that 
required by the insurance laws of the different states, being 
in the aggregate nearly four times greater than the whole 
amount thus loaned. 

But in view of the present depreciated value of real estate, 
and the existing distrust in the solvency of life insurance 
companies, the Examining Commission have caused a re- 
valuation of all the real estate on which the company has 
placed its loans. This re-valuation has been made entirely 
independent of the company or its managers, by competent and 
experienced appraisers appointed by the Commission in each 
of the seventeen states in which the loans are distributed. 
Under this new appraisement the value of the property, ex- 
cept in very rare cases, is found to be double or more than 
double the amount of loans thereon, the gross being $34,- 
254,405, Or very nearly three times the amount of such loans. 

An examination of the company’s books discloses the fact 
that, as a rule, the interest on these loans has been paid with 
ag promptness, and that in cases of default the mortgage 

as gone to foreclosure. The accrued interest accounts in this 
and other departments have been carefully computed, and 
the results appear in the statement of assets. 

The bonds owned by the company have been examined and | 
verified at market rates asof July 1, 1877. ‘These amount in 
all to $810,420, | 

The company’s real estate is the building and land which 
it occupies in the city of Milwaukee. ‘This has been valued 
by the Commission upon the best information accessible at 
the sum of $250,000, the same value as fixed by the company, 
which is nearly $75,000 less than its original cost. 

An item of *‘ Special Real Estate’’ purchased under fore- 
closure has been valued by the Commission in the same man- 
ner, and by the same parties who appraised the real estate 
mortgaged tothe company. The valuation of this class of 
property amounts to $490,583. 
Premium Nores, OUTSTANDING AND DEFERRED PREM- 

1ums, Etc. 

It will be seen that the premium notes now hell by the 
Company amounting to $3,536,965.94 constitute about one-fifth 
of its entire assets. Prior to 1872 the Company accepted 
somewhat more than one-third of its premiums in that class 
of securities. -These notes have been personally examined 
and verified, and have been found in every instance to apper- 
tain to policies actually in force, and are therefore a secure 
and valid asset both as against the policies themselves and 
their computed premium reserves. 

In this connection the Company’s loans on policies in force 
have been invariably found to cover only a limited portion of 
the reserve in each case, and are therefore equally secure. 

It is also found that all premium notes with accrued inter- 
est, if any, thereon, are deducted from policy claims when the | 
latter become payable, such usage being of itself an additional 
guaranty of the represented value of the notes, as also of the 
observance of good faith towards all members of the company. 

The outstanding and deferred premium accounts have been 
examined, item by item, and their correctness fully verified. 
It is proper to add that no instance appears in which the re- | 


| serve on any policy is not largely in excess of the premium 


notes, deferred premiums and accrued interest, when the 


| latter occur; noris it believed that the notes are in any case 


in excess of what the company computes as a fair surrender 
value. 


PREMIUM RESERVE, SuRPLUS, DiIvIDENDs, ETC. 


The net premium reserve, computed by the actuaries’ table 
of mortality with interest at four per cent, on policies in force 


Secretary of State and ex-officio Com. of Ins. of Wisconsin, 


Auditor P, A., and ex-officio Insurance Commissioner 


T. B. NEEDLES, 


June 30th, amounts to $15,296,249, or about six times the 
current yearly premium income. As this reserve and other 
assets of the company are invested at an annual average 
interest of about eight per cent, the surplus interest be- 
yond the $612,coo required on a fou: per cent reserve, this 
being the standard followed by the company, will probably 
aggregate for the present year nearly or quite $800,000. On 
a four and a half per cent reserve, th e standard of Maryland, 
Wisconsin, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and many other 
states, the surplus will be measurably increased, showing a 
total as regards p licyholders of about $1,100,000 more than 
the exacting valuation here reported—a fact which will prob- 
ably receive due consideration by policyholders resident in 
those states, 

After making all proper allowances for depreciation in values 
and excluding every asset of questionable worth, the compa- 
ny’s present surplus, as regards policyholders, is $2,837,285.62 
over a four per cent reserve; and on a fourand a half per 
cent reserve, such surplus would be increased to about 
$3,987,285.62—an amount which very conclusively exhibits 
its financial status and ability. 

Nearly half of the surplus is annually set apart to be dis- 
tributed as return premiums or dividends to policyholders. 
In consideration of the many possible contingencies liable to 
occur in any year, such as unusual mortality, unexpected 
losses, reduction of income, etc., the division of surplusseems 
to have been as liberal as prudence and equity would war- 
rant—the dividends actually paid on individual policies ap- 
pearing to be unusually large. 

The number of policies in force at the date named was 
3£,959, covering an aggregate risk of $66,832,062. The pre- 
mium reserve on these policies has been so carefully com- 
puted under our direction by experienced actuaries, not con- 
nected with the company, that there can be no question as 
to its accuracy. 

As a matter ef information, it may be proper to state here, 
that in July, 1875, this company assumed the risks of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life insurance company, amounting to 
$:,400,000 on some twelve hundred lives. Every policy- 
hoider included in this arrangement assented thereto, and 
every policy so assumed has been valued as of age and date 
of issue, and its original conditions and all rights accruing in 
connection therewith have been faithfully observed. 


IncoMES, EXPENDITURES, ETC. 


The gross income of the company for the first six months 
of the current year was $1,729,379. the average annual amount 
for the last five years having been $3,914,568. About five- 
eighths of the present income accrues from premium receipts, 
and the balanc: from interest and rents. As indicating the 
character of the company’s investments and the large inter- 
est thereon, it may be mentioned that the interest receipts 
have been much more than sufficient to pay its death losses 
and working expenditure for several years past. 

A little more than one-tenth of the annual income is ab- 
sorbed in the working expenditure of the company. With 
the very moderate compensation paid to agents, and the ab- 
solute ownership by the company of forty-one per cent of its 
business on which commissions have been extinguished, the 
cost of collection is reduced toa minimum ratio. The com- 
pensation of agents, including traveling expenses, as well as 
commissions and salaries, amounts to about eight per cent of 
the premium receipts, the commissions alone averaging but a 
fraction over six-and-a-half per cent. These percentages in- 
clude old and new business. But the ratio of the entire 
working expenditure of the company to its gross income 
shows a higher figure, the increase ac-ruing largely from the 
wide distribution of its loans, judiciously placed, as we think, 
in comparatively small amounts, for greater security and 
more profitable investmett, the expenses of travel and ex- 
amination being thereby greatly enhanced. 

A careful examination of the Company’s books and ac- 
counts, covering a period of six or seven years, has shown 
that only reasonable salaries are paid to its officers and em- 
ployes, and that no officer receives, directly or indirectly, any 
compensation whatever, contingent on the business done, or 
by way of commission on surplus, or in any other manner than 
by fixed salary established annually by the board of trustees. 


ConcLusion, 


It is due to the Company to state that its books and ac- 
counts in every department of its business show a degree of 
accuracy not easily surpassed. In the actuarial department, 
the record books and all details of account could not be more 
satisfactorily kept. The system of accountability and accu- 
racy Geouedt finds unqualified approval. 


S. H. RHODES, 


Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 


JOHN F. SMITH, 


Superintendent of Insurance of New ¥York, 


of Illinois, 
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THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the shareholders of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company, was held on Tuesday last at the Com- 
pany’s office, Hamilton, A. G. Ramsay, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 

(hose present were Messrs. D. McInnes, T. Swinyard, 
John Stuart, R. N. Street, John Riddell, A. Bruce, D. Moore 
J. D. Henderson, of Toronto: R. King, of Barrie; J. B 
Young, G. A. Young, Adam Brown, W. R. MacDonald, N. 


’ 


Merritt, Dr. Billings, Jas. Osborne, KE. R. Martin, Wm. Hen- | 
P., A. G. | 


drie, IT. C. Kerr, F. W. Gates, AX. Irving, M. 
Ramsay, President, R. Hills, Secretary, and the representa- 
tives of the city press. 

Mr. A. G. Ramsay occupied the chair, and, at a quarter 
past the hour named for calling the meeting, said that, as 
there was hkely to be a large attendaace, business had better 
be proceeded with. He called upon 

Mr. R. Hills, the Secretary, who read the advertisement 
announcing the meeting, and the minutes of the previous 
meeting. It was stated also by the Secretary that a special 
circular had been sent to each shareholder. 

The following report was then read -— 


| 


Report by the Board of Directors to the Annual General | 


Meeting of Shareholders, held on the 11th September, 
1877: 
The applications for assurance during the company’s thir- 
tieth year, to 30th April last, were largely in excess of any 
previous year, having been 1,931 in number, for $3,389,007.50. 
Such a result, during a period of continued general business 
depression, affords another proof of that 
and support which the Company’s sound 
and liberal principles and practices have attracted to it, and 


ublic confidence | 
nancial position, | 


which continue to keep the Canada Life in the very fore- | 


most position among such institutions in Canada, as is shown 
by the annexed summary of the life assurance business there. 

Of the applications for assurance 176 for $291,378, not 
reaching that standard of eligibility which the best interests 
of the company and of its other assurers render it desirable to 
maintain, were declined. 1,606 policies for $2,897,921.50, 
yielding anew premium income of $74,565.74, were issued 
during the currency of the year, and the remaining applica- 
tions were not, for various reasons, completed. 

rhe total risks in force at 30th April were upon 8,484 lives 
under 9,994 policies for $16,412,997.66 of assurances, and de 
clared bonus add.tions, two life annuities for $648 and a com- 
bined deferred annuity and assurance policy for $9.50 and 
$45.14. 

lhe successful operations of the company are well illustrat- 
ed by the following table : 


No. of Amount of Assurances in 

YEAR TO new new Annual. force at 
Policies. Assuran’s. dates given. 

April, 1808........ 447 $567,804 $182,446 $4,755,993 
ae 1870. -- 1,062 1,584,456 273,742 6,404,438 
on oe 1,512 2,114,094 411,165 9,682,746 
os 1874-.------ 1,279 1,854,75 514,979 11,954,658 
= eS 1,$06 12,897,921 660,470 16,412,998 


The claims by death during the past year were upon 77 
lives, under g> policies for $14¢,244.07, while the mortality 
calculated upon amounted to $225,124, a result indicating the 
continued care exercised in the selection of the lives jo Mane 
for assurance. 

Che usual statement of receipts and payments, and abstract 
of assets and liabilities, are herewith submitted. From these 
it will be observed that the company’s income, during last 
year, amounted to $660,470, and that its assets have been in- 
creased by the sum of $331,283, invested in the best class of 
securities to the judicious selection of which unremitting at- 
tention is given. 

The interest income of the company during the year was 
179,997, 2 sum more than sufficient to meet the year’s losses 
$140,244) by deaths. 

Reports by a committee of directors and by the Auditor, 
who have each gone over the various securities in detail, and 
certify their safe custody, are appended. 

A dividend was paid on the 1st ult. at 7% per cent for the 
past half-year, leaving a balance at the credit of the proprie- 
tors’ account amounting to $94,593.77. 

The liberal profits which the company’s long experience 

and success have enabled it to give to its policyholders have 
admitted of the adoption of the system of ** Minimum Pre- 
miums,’’ so fully explained in the special circulars as to it, 
and the large number of applications for assurance which 
have already been made upon that system has induced the 
Board to apply its principles to that of assurance by a hmited 
number of annual premiums, whereby policies may be | 
effected with premiums payable for a fixed number of years 
only, in many cases lower than are charged for the whole of 
ife, 
_ Itis the constant study of the company to adopt whatever 
improvements or modifications in the terms for Life Assur- 
ance which may, upon careful consideration, be found pru- 
dent and safe, and of real benefit to assur rs, and the Direc- 
tors are much gratified by the hearty public appreciation of 
their efforts in that respect. 

I'he company has had to deplore, during the past year, the | 
losses, by death, of the late Vice-President, Dr. James Ham- 
ilton, and of the Hon. John Hillyard Cameron, two of the 
company’s oldest Directors and warmest friends. Both these 
gentlemen had at all times, by their great experience and 
high standing in their respectlve professions, afforded to the 
company services which have merited its grateful acknowl- 
edgment. Mr. George A. Kirkpatrick, of Kingston, M. P., 
was elected to fill the seat vacant by Dr. Hamilton’s death, | 
and the Directors were much gratified by so desirable an ac- | 
cession tothe Board of the company. To fill the Hon. Mr. 
Cameron’s seat at the Board, the opportunity was gladly 
availed of to recognize the company’s high appreciatiation of 
the valuable services rendered to it by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Burton, of the Court of Appeal, who had, up to the time of 
lis elevation to the Bench in 1874, been the company’s legal 
adviser from its original establishment in 1847, and his elec- 
tion cannot fail to add to the influence of the com 
Upon Dr. Hamilton’s death, the Board elected Mr. 


= <f? 


pany. 
F. W. 


Gates to succeed him in the Vice-Presidency, an office for | 


| which his long experience of twenty years as a Director of the 
company had well qualified him. 

The following Directors retire by rotation at the present 
time :—Messrs. F. Wolferstan Thomas, of Montreal; the 
Rev. Canon Innes, of London; D. McInnes, of Hamilton; 
George Hague, of Montreal; and F. W. Gates, of Hamilton ; 
and they, as well as Mr. George A. Kirkpatrick, M. P., and 
the Hon Mr. Justice Burton, are eligible tor re-election, 

(Signed) A. G. RAMSAY, President. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 
Tue Canapa Lire AssurANCE ComPAny, | 


Hamilton, Ont., 3d Seft., 1877. f 


Statement of Receipts and Payments of the Canada L°fe 
Assurance Company for the 3th Year ending 30th 
April. RECEIPTS, 

To balance as at 30th April, 1876. $2,622,196.08 

Deduct half-yearly and quarterly 
premiums secured on policies 
of year ending joth April, 1876, 
paid during year to 30th April, 








SUED chidccsenmekéinetaneuetn 94,332.13 
-———— $2,527,863.95 

To premiums received on 1,606 new policies and 
BIEL sais cuod:toundsdds woth nieneinetasaas 479,265.56 
Oe OE TR ivccsdcncccescnntatresinnennssuen 1,018.99 
i a 187.72 


l'o interest earned on investments, and profit on 


sale of debentures, etc 179,997.30 





$3,188,333.52 
$97,454.46 


PAYMENTS, 
By expense account . 
By unpaid half-premiums written off 


(on half- 





credit policies suspended)...............-.- 11,018.34 
By reassurance premiums...................-- 2,727.59 
. Lk Lee 145,925.82 
By canceled (purchased) policies ..........-.-.--. 13,483.22 
et SN cnniccdbdccaminscheoness6im<asens 648.00 
By profits of Mutual branch— 
|. lg Ree $11,877.74 
al re 17,890.25 
** Diminution of premiums”’-. 9,411.25 
39,179.24 


3y dividends on stock 
By balance of assets, as per general abstract of 
assets and liabilities 


ee ae 18,750.00 


2,859,146.85 

$3,188,333.52 
A. G. Ramsay, President. 
R. Hitts, Secretary. 





(Signed) 


Audited and approved. 
(Signed) J. Sypney Crocker, Auditor. 
Tue Canapa Lire ASSURANCE Co., | 
HaMILron, 1144 August, 1877. 
General Abstract of the Assets and Liabilities of the Can- 
ada Life Assurance Company, as at 30th April, 1877: 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, $492.45, and in banks, $13,411.38 
Cash in agentsand others hands, since paid and 
settled, being collections of premiums due prior 
to rst May, 1877 
Mortgages cn real estate, value in account 
Debentures, value in account— 
City and town 


$18,903.83 


129,592.82 
558,270.51 


$591,534.41 


CAE cnorcccncdensnnsscquunneses 350,531.81 
PE bicncdcannciesescucnnasen 290,367.45 
is es tcnkikeiebnueakemanine 131,882.95 
Harbor of Montreal ............... 113,292.68 








1,477,609.30 
34,000.00 
140,503.59 
1,000.00 
745759 00 


Bank stock (Montreal) 
LOE MUON ccccccoscocsess 
Loans on debentures 
NT en 
Real estate—Hamilton, Montreal and Toronto 

aad sae ee eee eee 
Interest accrued on debentures, etc 
Deferred half-payments on half-credit policies. -. 
Office furniture 


180,000.00 
10,788.25 
230,941.25 
2,787.00 
$2,859,146.85 
$125,000.00 
103,968.77 
2,117,117.85 








Capital stock paid up 
Proprietors’ account 
Assurance Funds-_--.-.--..- ne ne ee eee 
Note.—From this falls to be deducted $29,- 
215.18 as it is paid, for claims not fully due, or 
for which claimants had not presented valid 
discharges at 30th April, 1877, nearly all since 
paid, 
RE Tic vcndunsdencsieenintamineesanéne 
Declared profits upon mutual assurances-..--.--- 
Notre —From this falls to be deducted 
$4,709.07 as it is paid, for vested profits upon 
the abovelf unpaid claims, and “cash” and 
**diminution”’ profits unpaid at 30th April, 
1877. 


6,°67.94 


$2,859,146.85 
(Signed) A, G. Ramsay, President. 
= R. Hiiis, Secretary. 
Audited and approved. 
(Signed) J. Sypnev Crocker, Auditor. 
Tue CANADA Lire AssurRANCE Co., | 
HamILtTon, 12th August, 1877. 


Report OF COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS. 


We hereby certify that we have carefully examined and 
passed in detail the several securities specified in the ** Gene- 
ral Abstract of Assets and Liabilities to 30 April last,”’ and 
find the same to be correct, and have also verified the balance 
of cash on hand and in bank. 

(Signed) F. W. GATES. 
JAS. OSBORNE, 
T. C. KERR. 
Canapa Lire BuiLpinGs, t 
Hamitton, [3rd Seft., 1877. § 





506,492.29 | 


Avupirors’ Report, 1877. 
To the President and Directors of the Canada Life As- 
surance Company: 

Gentlemen,—I beg to report that I have completed the 
Audit of the company’s heals of account and the vouchers 
for the financial year ending 30th April, 1877, and find them 
to be in every respect correct. 

The cash as accounted for, after deducting the outstanding 
cheques, as stated in the company’s ledger, agrees with the 
banker's balance. 

The Debentures and other securities have been examined 
in detail, and their amounts verified with the several Invest- 
ment Funds as represented in the ledgers at the above date, 

The Statements of Receipts and Payments, and Assets and 
Liabilities, to 30th April last, herewith submitted, have been 
compared with the ledger balances, and are certified as correct. 

I have much pleasure in noting and congratulating the 
company on the accession of so large an amount of new busi- 
ness,—on the great increase of assets, amounting to $33t,- 
282.90 over those of the previous year,--and the additional 
annual interest earned, amounting to $25,596.43. 

I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. SYDNEY CROCKER, Auditor. 
CANADA Lire OrFices, ( 
Hamilton, 11th Agust, 1877. § 
Table showing the business in Canada of all Life Com- 
panies during the last year. 


No. of 

Amount Prem. of new Am't of 

Company, at Risk. the Year. Poli- new 
cies. Policies. 
Camama LIE. ccccccccs $18,412,997 $480,472 1,606 $2,897,921 
ee 9,098,233 323,498 971 1,537,010 
Connecticut Mutual... 5,191,085 192,357 253 458,366 
OES SS 5,079,900 178,277 335 657,500 
BR eee 4,920,000 192,280 273 560,335 
ee 4,786,873 144,400 179 395,528 
Union Mutual......... 4,105,086 121,931 979 1,462,070 
Confederation ......... 4,004,089 119,653 1,104 1,500,746 
Life Asso’n of Scotland. 3,990,792 137,454 106 170,265 
Phoenix, of Hartford... 3,403,191 149,502 137 194,777 
ee 2,988,825 88,199 389 529,283 
Sun Mutual......... 2,414,063 95,738 573 952,595 
Metropolitan .......... 1,695,000 47,655 139 236,500 
OS a 1,550,10t 51,767 389 408,196 
Briton Medical.......- 1,288,514 43,203 None. None, 
Northwestern ......... 1,254,782 41,821 179 318,134 
Scottish Provincial.... 1,241,745 43,370 None. None, 
OE 1,117,614  38,5« 8 175,500 
EER 1,103,260 30,347 103 159,736 
London & Lancashire.. 1,076,562 28,559 204 384,800 
OS ee 1,023,327 ° 30,199 17 37,337 
Atlantic Mutual......-. 955.875 35,054 124 128,889 
North British & Mercantile, 859,385 27,214 14 73,503 
Commercial Union.... 783,898 24,513 24 65.457 
CO ea 780,092 922,868 22 36,354 
Globe Mutual........- 767,384 21,727 298 454,354 
ERIE ES 735,484 24,129 None. None. 
Scottish Amicable .... 669,305 21,432 110 217,250 
Queen... ccc ccccccene 371,550 12,261 25 51.473 
0 ES 343,081 10,882 113 135,729 
Liverpool & London &Globe, 308,321 9,528 13,100 
Scottish Provident-..-. 270,410 7,302 None. None. 
Te 185,050 4,634 88 125.300 
GEE BONES cccoccces 160,840 3,963 14 43,220 
» BN Cndds cencnnes 104,030 1,702 56 120,030 
| Positive Government... 36.509 1,074 None. None. 


The President moved the adoption of the report in a neat 
speech. He said:—The year’s progress has again been most 
satisfactory and encouraging, for, as the report points out, at 
no period in the 30 years’ history of the company has such an 
amount of business been transacted, and that is more parti- 
cularly remarkable during a period of such painful depression, 
and in the face of the very active, and even unscrupulous 
opposition, which, I may say, appears to be incited among 
some rival institutions by this company’s great success, While 
such success is undoubtedly attributable to the great public 
confidence which the company’s own intrinsic merits have at- 
tracted to it, we are also toa great extent indebted to the 
active and earnest services of the excellent and reliable bod 
of agents with whom the company has been surrounded. 
‘The assurance business of the company in Canada is about 
double that of the company next it in importance—the Etna 
—and is more than three times as great as that of any other 
company. The percentage of expenses of management has 
been considerably reduced, and this, in conjunction with the 
moderate death claims, and the very favorable result of the 
company’s investments, among those of which made during 
the past eighteen years no loss whatever has occurred, ex- 
plains the liberal profits which our company has been able to 
give to its policyholders. The President referred to the re- 
| cent bill for the government supervision of Life Assurance 
| Companies, which will have the effect of doing away with the 
| operations of bogus United States companies in Canada. 

Mr. F. W. Gates seconded the adoption of the report, and 
| adverted to the very successful condition of the company. 
| The resolution was carried. 
| Mr. Adam Brown moved a vote of thanks to the directors 
| for their attention to the interests of the Company during the 
| past year. Dr. Billings seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. Mr. Edward Martin moved, seconded by Mr, John 
Riddell, a vote of thanks to Mr. Ramsay and the other offi- 
cers, for the zeal, attention and faithful services rendered to 
the Company. Mr. Ramsay thanked them for the compli- 
ment, and paid a tribute to the officers and agents. Messrs. 
John Riddell and George A. Young were appointed scruti- 
neers of votes for the election of directors for the ensuing 
year, and reported as follows: Messrs. F. Wolferstan 
Thomas, Montreal ; Rev. Canon Innes, London; D. McInnes, 
Hamilton ; George Hague, Montreal; F. W. Gates, Hamil- 
| ton; Geo. A. Kirkpatrick, M. P. Kingston, and the Hon. 
| Mr. Justice Burton, Toronto. A vote of thanks was moved 





| to the President for his conduct in the chair. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, Mr. A. 
Ramsay was unanimously re-elected President, and Mr. 
W. Gates, Vice-President. 


G. 
F, 


| 
| 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


AGENCY WANTS. 











REMIT WITH YOUR ORDERS. 

AGENTs who write to us ordering copies of our publications 
will please to remember their requests must carry remittances 
for the amount with the orders, in either post-office order, 
draft or check. Currency sent will be at risk of sender. 





Tue Spectator is published on the first day of every 
month, Advertisements should be sent in by the 2oth pre- 
ceding. 

THE Spectator is forwarded to every person ordering it, 
and is continued until otherwise directed; but before discon- 
tinuing the paper, a// arrearages must be paid. 

Contributed articles and correspondence intended for publi- 
cation in THe Specrator should reach us as early in the 
month as possible. All communications must be accom- 
panied with a responsible name, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as an evidence of the good faith of the writer. 

The subscription price of THe SrecraTor is $3.20 per 
annum, Single copies, 30 cents. 





EVERY COMPANY, 
EVERY AGEN7, 
EVERY BROKER, and 
EVERY BUSINESS MAN 
SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 


INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
For 1877, 


which contains, among other valuable information: A com- 

ete list of Insurance Companies _ doing business i in the 
Binited States and Canada, Fire, Life, Marine, Accident 
and Plate Glass (with their year of incorporation, principal 
officers, capital and assets); a list of companies retired 
from business or bankrupt; list of the Officers and Exe- 
cutive Committees of the Chamber of Life Insurance, of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, Northwestern Asso- 
ciation, Southern Underwriters’ Ass: ciation, New York Board 
of Underwriters, New York Board of Marine Underwriters ; 
The Latest Quotations of Insurance Stocks ; Officials of the 
Various States Having Authority in Insurance Matters; A 
Tabular Digest of the Laws of Ditierent States; A List of 
Prominent Agents; A Statement of the Aggregate Business 
of the Fire and Life Coinpanies; An Abstract of the Postal 
Laws, and a mass of other valuable information obtainable 
from no other source. 


Tue Insurance YeAR Book is published in quarto form, 
in two styles, paper and cloth, at the following prices, 


, postage paid : 


Single copies, paper, 50 cents. | Single copi-s, cloth, 75 cents. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
Frinters, Publishers and Stationers, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


““Its contents are, as usual, varied and interesting.’’— 
Monetary Times and Trade Review (Toronto). 


‘**A valuable compilation of insurance statistics, carefully 
corrected to August 1. ‘The book is full of information cal- 
culated to be useful to property owners as well as under- 
writers.”’—Mai/ (N. Y.) 


‘*A valuable compend of the names, officers, agents, 
capital, assets, etc., of all the insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada, and contains, besides, a great deal 
of infurmation valuable in every counting-room.”’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


** It is crammed with a great variety of information con- 
densed and arranged for convenient reference.’’—8a/timore 
Underwriter. 


“It is handsomely gotten up, and is full of just such infor 
mation, in a condensed and tabular shape, as the insurance 
man and agent needs.”’—Record (New York). 


“Is elegantly printed, and contains useful and timely in- 
formation for the insurance profession.”—Chronicle (New 


York). 


** Will be welcomed as a highly valuable contribution to the 
Underwniting literature of the year.""—United States Review. 


‘* Contains a deal « of new matter, w hich will prove both 
useful and attractive.” —Finance Chronicle (London). 


‘Is replete with valu able statistics and information useful 
to every insurance man.”’—/nvestigator. 


‘* Has come to be appreciated, both for the amount of ‘in- 
formation which it contains and its general accuracy.’’— 
index. 


* Is full of valuable information on every subject affecting 
underwriting and underwriters.’’—A dvocate. 


—— Teplete with a great array of insurance and national 
statistics.’ —A merican Exchange and Review. 


** A model of taste and skill in typography, while its con- 
tents include a variety of useful information.”—Hera/d, 





IRST IN ECONOMY OF MANAGE- 
ment and careful selection of Risks combined. 

From the Official returns for the year 1876 of forty-three 
American Life companies, including all the largest, the 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ranks first in economy of management and careful selection 
of Risks combined. 

Active, reliable and eae men who desire agencies 
in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Iinois, Iowa and Missouri, are invited to correspond with 
the company. 

The UNION CENTRAL makes a specialty of the Life 
Rate Endowment Plan, and after an experience of about six 
years can recommend it as the best. It also issues Renewable 
Term Policies. 

For agencies in this sterling company, address, N. W. 
HARRIS, Secretary, 8. E. cor. Fourth and Central Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Correspondence considered as confidential if desired. 


A GENTS WHO CONTROL FIRST CLASS 


farm risks in IIlinois should avail themselves of the 
benefits of the ‘* Special Farm Plan” 
Insurance Company. Now 25 years old,and over $1,000,000 
Assets. A. H, DARROW, General Agent, Western Depart 


ment, No. 544 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


of the Agricultura 
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V ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT 

General Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reliable men, who can 
and will personally secure applications for insurance. Address, 
with reference and experience (if any), the COMPANY, at 
Hartford, Conn, 


FOREIGN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 

pany, doing business in the United States, wishes to 
establish Agencies in the Eastern and Western States. None 
but experienced agents with first-class references need ad- 
dress, giving full particulars and stating amount of business 
they control, INSURANCE, P. O. Box 1764, New York. 





(CONTINENTAL LIFE INS. CO., 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


ASSETS, , ‘ 
INCOME, 


. $3,423,783 
1876, . . P : 817,671 


New and attractive features in Life Insurance, original with 
the CONTINENTAL, are the GUARANTEED ANNU- 
ITY, and the LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT POLICY. 

With the introduction of the LIFE RATE ENDOW- 
MENT and GUARANTEED ANNUITY, it is telieved 
that all legitimate wants of the community in the line of life 
contingencies are fairly met, and we respectfully ask the at- 
tention of all seeking insurance in any form to these sfeciad 
features. 


JAMES S. PARSONS, President. 


A. S, WincuesTeR, V.-Pres’t. Ropert E. BEECHER, Sec’y. 





Sie MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N, J. 


INCORPORATED 1845. PuRELY MuTwAL. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1877, $32,260,324.75. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PIERSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
as MIL LER, Actuary. 


EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 39 STATE STREET, Boston. 
Accumulated Fund, Jan. 1, 1877 - $14,193,866.60 


SURPLUS DISTRIBUTED ANNUALLY, IN CASH, 
UPON THE CONTRIBUTION PLAN 


For terms, etc., address either of the undersigned : 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, BENJ. F. STEVENS, 


Secretary. President, 
DWIGHT FOSTER, W. C. WRIGHT, 
Counsel. Actuary. 


W. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
OUISIANA EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEw ORLEANS. 


SAMUEL M. TODD, President. 
ROBT. W. OGDEN, Mtce-President. 
ANDREW PATTON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
WM, HENDERSON, Secretary. 
Good ‘iraveiing and Local Agents wanted in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Texas, 





A MERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 


S. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets. 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
GEORGE NUGENT, Vice-President. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 


JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Life Senet 


SIXTH EDITIO: Vv. 





With extensive reviews and additions. Including a valu- 
able introductory chapter and appendix. 


By J. ADAMS ALLEN, M.D., LL_D. 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in 
Rush Medicad ¢ ollege. 


The standard work on Medical Examinations. Used by 
thirty-seven Life Insurance Companies. 1 volume, 12mo, 
180 pp. ; cloth. 

PRICE, $2.00 PER COPY. 


TEH SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
New York, No. 16 Dey St. Cuicaco: No, 159 La Salle St 
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MERE MENTION. 


—Mr. O. W. Barrett, of Chicago, is agent for 
the Virginia State insurance company, of Richmond. 


—The Lenox Fire Insurance company of 
New York has been admitted to the state of Illinois. 


—The Citizens Insurance company of St. 
Louis has transferred its Chicago agency to Mr. E. M. 
Teall. 

—The National Life of the United States 
is undergoing examination by the Illinois Insurance 
Department. 


—Mr. J. A. M. Passmore, of Pottsville, Pa., 
the agent of the Metropolitan Life, is a candidate for 
auditor of state. 


—L. A. Lyon, formerly president of the Shaw- 
mut insurance company, of Boston, died in that city on 
the 29th ultimo. 


—The Transatlantic insurance company, of 
Hamburg, has appointed Messrs. Witkowsky & Affeld 
its agents at Chicago. 


—Country insurance companies are organiz- 
ing in Illinois, but not numerously, under’ the law 
passed last winter au'horizing them. 


—Mr. Elijah Alliger, the American represen- 
tative of the Commercial ‘Union insurance company, 
sailed for Europe on the 8th ultimo. 


—The Jefferson insurance company, of St. 
Louis, has changed its agency at Chicago from Mr. M. 
L. Pottle to Messrs. Brown & Marsh. 


—The Royal Canadian and Stadacona insur- 
ance companies have sued those stockholders who did 
not pay the recent assessments promptly. 


—-Mr. B. W. Hahn has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Germania Life for Northern Illinois 
and Wisconsin in place of Mr. Gustav Theissen re- 
signed. 


—The Missouri Insurance Department is 
looking after the companies which do business in that 
state in violation of law. ‘The commissioner promises 
to bring them all to book. 


—Standart & Baker is the new firm com- 
posed of Mr, C. W. Standart and Mr. John T. Baker, 
and the ‘‘ Standart Agency"’ thus removed from 139 
Broadway to 8 Pine street. 


—The firm of Howe, Carroll & Powell, of St. 
Louis, having been dissolved by the death of the senior 
partner the business will hereafter be continued by Car- 
roll & Powell, the survivors. 


—Mr. Geo. E. Wagner, formerly secretary of 
the Philadelphia Fire insurance company has recently 
been appointed state agent for Pennsylvania of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


—Messrs. Floyd and Burch, of Chicago, hav- 
ing resigned the local agency of the New Hampshire 
Fire, the company wisely placed it in the hands of 
Messrs, William E. Rollo & Co. 


—The Humboldt Insurance company of New- 
ark, N.J., has placed its Chicago agency in the office 
of Messrs. Adolph Loeb & Co. Mr. M. L. Poitle 
formerly represented ihe company. 


—The Travelers’ Record, which by the way, 
as almost all intelligent people know, is a spicy, readable 
little sheet issued by the excellent Travelers Life and 
Accident Insurance company of Hartford, has the fol- 
lowing very neat joke on ‘‘ Persimmons :" 


The Hartford correspondent of THE SPECTATOR 
says of our ‘‘ Trout Brook" water, that it would some- 





times pass for verv fair fish chowder, ‘‘ except that the 
fish are deid."” We fail to see the force of the ex- 
ception, unless the fish in his customary chowder are 
alive. 


—Lebanon, Penn., is harboring a fledgling 
which calls itself the Home Mutual Life insurance com- 
pany, and which proposes to defraud the people on the 
old threadbare ‘‘ co-operative plan.”’ 


—Mr. E. G. De Lap, the Natchez, Miss., 
manager of the Phenix, of Brooklyn, has presented, on 
behalf of the company, a silver trumpet to the Protec- 
tion Steam Fire company of Natchez. 


~-The first recorded case of “ conscience 
money" sent toan insurance company. Some one in 
Boston has sent the AZtna Fire of Hartford $10, with 


the laconic letter ‘‘ a penitent Zaccheus sends $10." 


—Mr. Jay D. Cady, of Pittsburgh, is charged 
with embezzlement by the Mississippi Valley Insurance 
company. Itis also said that he is behind in his ac- 
counts with other companies which he has represented. 


—The inspection of buildings in Boston for 
the purpose of ascertaining the existing facilities for 
escape from fire and of remedying detects is progress- 
ing. ‘This is an example which other cities would do 
well to follow. 


—It is reported that Mr. H. M. Cleveland ot 
the Special Insurance Commission of Connecticut, has 
gone West to appraise the real estate in which the 
Connecticut Mutual Life holds mortgages. Thus the 
farce continues. 


—The thirty days during which proposals for 
the purchase of the capital stock of the National Life 
of the United States of America, might be made under 
the second order of the court in the matter expired 
with the 30th ultimo. 


—The Galveston Fire insurance company has 
re-insured its business in the Union Fire and Marine 
insurance company, of Galveston. We doubt whether 
the policyholders of the Galveston Fire are any better 
off for this new move. 


Messrs. Weil & Van Dyke, of Milwaukee, 
have purchased the insurance business of J. H. Cramp- 
ton, thereby adding to their agency the Phenix, of 
Brooklyn, St. Joseph Fire and Marine and the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine. 


—Mr. Fayette A. Cook, an underwriter of 
experience and ability, has been appointed agent of the 
Transatlantic Fire insurance company at Buffalo 
Koch & Kerr have been appointed agents of this 
company at St. Louis. 


—Some of the property destroyed by fire in 
Oswego during the past year was ‘insured for more 
than the house or building and the lot on which it 
s‘ood both would sell for even on credit,”’ say the fire 
commissioners of that city. 


—The Commercial League of America is the 
high sounding name of one of the toadstools which 
promise to grow out of the grave of the ‘‘ Protection” 
fraud of Chicago, and this concern has been licensed 
by the Illinois Insurance Department to prey upon the 
people. 

—The following are the results ascertained 
by the adjustments of the St. John losses: Losses to 
American companies, $445,000; losses to Canadian 
companies, $1,469,000; losses to British companies, 
$4,822 000. Total to insurance companies, 
$6,736,000. 


losses 


—Mr. Wm. D. Whiting, who last spring exam- 
ined the Pennsylvania life insurance companies in be- 
haif of the insurance department of that state, has 
just returned from Massachusetts, where, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Rhodes, he has been investiga'ing the 
condition of some of the companies of that common- 








wealth. Mr. Whiting has had a large experience in the 
exmination of Life insurance companies, and is peculiarly 
fitted for the position by reason of his long experience 
as an Cfficer in one of our oldest companies, and by his 
knowledge of the intricacies and bearings of the bus_ 
iness from an actuarial and legal point of view. 


—The firm of Warner & Hale, insurance 
agents at Milwaukee, has dissolved partnership, and 
Mr. P, C. Hale will continue the business of the late 
Mr. John H. Warner has been appointed state 
agent for Wisconsin of the Union Mutual Life insur- 
ance company. 


--Mr. S. E. Cohen, of Philadelphia, has pub- 
lished a New York Insurance Directory, which contains 
a great deal of information, in convenient form for ref- 
erence, in relation to the New York Fire Department, 
the insurance companies and agents and brokers and 
adjusters of New York. 


firm. 


—-Mr. R. L. Douglas, who for many years 
has represented the Charter Oak Life Insurance com- 
pany in Ohio, having resigned his position, Mr. Thos, 
E. Drake, who has been with the company for the last 
six years, associated with Mr. Douglas, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for Ohio. 


—Messrs. Irving, Frank & Dubois have been 
appointed agents of the Western assurance company 
of Toronto, for New York city and vicinity. ‘These 
gentlemen have had a large experience in the business, 
and control a large share of storage risks, which the 
Western regards as desirable business. 


—Mr. Arthur Frothingham, an _ insurance 
agent of Scranton, was married to Miss Laura Fitz 
Randolph, at Hamilton, N. Y., on the 23d of August. 
The wedding is described as a brilliant affair, at which 
were assembled many brave men and beautiful women 
from the neighborhood, and from distant cities. 


—The insurance department of Michigan has 
recently examined the Sun Fire and Philade)phia Fire 
insurance companies, of Philadelphia, and announces 
that the result is highly creditable to the companies. 
These two companies do an agency business in the 
Western states, as the Atlantic Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, 


—Another German Fire company is about to 
comply with the laws of New York, Itis the North 
German, of Hamburg, which was organized in 1868. 
Mr. C. Kuhl, from the home office of the company, and 
Mr. A. F. Richards, formerly with the Hamburg-Bre- 
men, are to be the managers. with headquarters at 202 
Broadway. 


—Mr. John W. Hartwell, president of the 
Enterprise insurance company of Cincinnati, has been 
elected president of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce. Assuming that Mr. Hartwell will discharge 
the duties of this position as acceptably as he does 
those of president of an insurance company, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce will find that it has made a wise 
choice. 


—The Equitable Life was so unfortunate as 
to have in its employ at San Antonio, Texas, A. Mayo 
and S. Morganthau, comprising the firm of A. Mayo 
& Co., insurance agents. In the published notice of 
the discharge of these agents by the company last 
July it is stated that the cause of their removal was ap- 
propriating to their own use funds belonging to the 
company. 


—A crockery stock on Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago, was recently written at 75c.—amount $3 ooo—in 
the office of one of the oldest underwriters of that city. 
It was placed by another agent, and both of the gentle- 
men—the one who wrote and the one who placed the 
risk—know that such, we will not say under-writing but 
under-rating, is not only reprehensible but dingerous 
in the exireme. It is said that it is not an infrequent 
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practice with the gentleman who placed the risk to thus 
cut under the established rates, for the sake of control- 
ing arisk or a portion of it, and then placing it where- 
soever he can, thereby pocketing a commission, but at 
the same time demoralizing the business—a thing no 
true underwriter will do. 


—M. G. Tousley is the individual whom In- 
dianapolis has inherited from the dead ‘ Protection’ 
swindle of Chicago, and the Industrial Life Associa- 
tion is the name he proposes to employ to rob the peo- 
ple this time. These vermin seem to have swarmed 
from the carcass of the ‘ Protection” like maggots 
from carrion—if maggots swarm from carrion and do 
much harm. 


—The Empire Fire insurance company of 
Whea‘on, Illinois, was found on examination by the State 
examiner to be impaired. Its capital, $186,500, was 
impaired about 30 per cent owing it is said to deprecia- 
tion in real estate. The trustees promised to reduce 
the capital to $150,000 and make it good at that figure 
within 60 days, which was the time allowed them by 
the state authorities. 


—Mr. J. M. De Camp, formerly with the 
Etna and lately with the Amazon, has been appointed 
special agent of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
for Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Hudson River District of New York. Mr. A. C. 
Adams will have the states of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. This division of an important fi:ld has 
become necessary by the growth of the company’s 
business. 


—Some of the papers are severely censuring 
the Metropolitan Life for declining to pay a policy 
claim in a case where the only proof of death is the 
continued absence of the insured for two years, and the 
additional fact that the vessel on which he was steward 
has not been heard from since she sailed from Balti- 
more in August, 1875. The censure is not justifiable. 
The letter of the company, written in connection with 
the matter, we cannot conscientiously praise. 


—Another “Co-operative”’ nearing its end, 
and this one not designedly a swindling concern. The 
United States Railroad Mutual Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation cannot hold together much longer. During its 
last year 429 members forfeited their membership, and 
the average cost to each member was $23.50 per $1,000 
so-called insurance. And be it remembered this con- 
cern has not been conducted by people who ought to 
be in State Prison. In which regard it is an exception 
to the most of its kind. 


—A New Haven correspondent of a Chicago 
paper, in the course of a letter giving advice to deposi- 
tors in the recently failed State Savings Institution of 
the latter city, says, that he is interested in two life in- 
surance companies, and if either of them ‘‘ goes up on 
his hands"’ he will ‘‘shoot the officers on sight—and 
shoot to kill, too.” And, furthermore, if any bank in 
which he is a depositor ‘‘ goes up"’ he will ‘‘ serve the 
officers in the same way."’ Here is a fair warning to 
officers of c»mpanies whose policy registers and banks 
whose ledgers contain the name of A. Harwood. 


—We mentioned in the September number 
of THE SPECTATOR the arrival, in this country, of the 
managing director of the Transatlantic Fire insurance 
company of Hamburg, Germany, and the appointment 
of Mr. Henry Honig, a prominent broker of 25 years: 
experience, as United States manager. The Transat- 
lantic has fully complied with the laws of New York, 
and deposited $200,000 in government bonds with the 
New York department, in trust for the policyholders in 
this country, and has received its certificate to transact 
business in that state. The company has fitted up 
commodious offices at 160 Broadway, and has already 
issued a large number of policies. 





PROPOSITION OF THE CHARTER OAK LIFE 
TO ITS POLICYHOLDERS. 


OFFICE OF THE CHARTER OAK Lire Ins. ged 
HartTForRD, Conn., Sept. 24, 1877. 


To the Policyholders : 

When the present managers accepted the control of the 
Charter Oak Life insurance company, they had no other 
knowledge of its affairs than such as was afforded by the 
statements of the former officers of the company, the report of 
the special commissioners appointed by the state, and that of 
the insurance experts, based in some important respects upon 
information obtained from those in control of the company’s 
affairs. 

It was evident to all that if the company went into the 
hands of a receiver, it would be necessary, under the law pro- 
viding for his appointment, that its business should be imme- 
pwr J closed, and its assets converted into money ; and that 
such a course, in the present depressed financial condition of 
the country, would necessarily result in enormo:'s sacrifices 
and such shrinkage of assets as would be ruinous to the policy- 
holders. : 

Relying on the supposed recuperative powers of the com- 
pany, and deeply sympathizing with the general desire in 
this community to extricate it from its difficulties and to re- 
store it to credit, if possible, we were induced to accept the 
management, in the full belief that the interests of the policy- 
holders would be best served by continuing the company in 
existence, under an honest and economical management, even 
a all our hopes of complete success should not be_real- 
ized, 

It became our first labor, as it was our first duty, to make 
as thorough an examination as possible into the condition of 
the company, that we might determine our chance of success, 
and decide on the best course to pursue. 

From this examination we have discovered that a very large 
portion of the assets is invested in real estate. Much of this 
pays little income, after deducting taxes and expenses, and 
some is at present wholly unproductive. On some of the 
mortgages held by the company the interest is in arrears, 
and the total receipts for interest and rents will be very much 
less than we had been led to expect. 

A considerable portion of the assets of the company are of 
uncertain value, and a present appraisal of its entire property, 
under the rules of the insurance departments of several 
states, would fall short of the reserve required by those states 
to enable u#to continue business therein. 

With these facts before us, we have come to the conclusion 
that the probability of recuperation is too remote to make it 
prudent, even were it permitted by law, to attempt to carry 
on the company under its present load of liabilities and em- 
barrassment. It appears to us, therefore, that one of two 
courses should be adopted at once, for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, whose interests alone ought to be considered. 

The first is to place the company in the hands of a receiver. 
This, as we have already intimated, we regard as fatal to your 
best interests and a remedy only to be resorted to when all other 
remedies fail, In such case all insurances would immediately 
terminate. Each policyholder could present to the receiver 
a claim, not for the amount of his policy, but only for his 
present interest in the assets of the company. This would 
be the amount of the reserve held by the company against 
his policy, which in many cases would be but a small propor- 
tion of the premiums actually paid. Upon this sum the poli- 
cyholder would receive a dividend uncertain in amount, but 
probably small, and payable only when the estate is settled, 
after the lapse of years. Inthe meantime, if any policyholder 
dies, the claim of his heirs will not be based on the amount of 
his policy, but only on his present interest, as just stated. 
For instance: Upon a policy of $5,000, which has been in 
force ten years, and upon which ten annual premiums have 
been paid, the reserve is $667. Uponthis sum the receiver's 
dividend would be based : and if, at the final settlement, the as- 
sets should yield even as much as 4o per cent of the liabilities, 
the dividend would be $266.80. In the meantime, all the 
business of the company would cease, and all expense of 
managing its affairs and realizing on its assets must be borne 
by the assets themselves, thus diminishing the amount of 
dividend to be eventually declared. 

The other course is to so reduce the present liabilities of 
the company, by the voluntary action of the policyholders, as 
to at once place it on a sound basis financially. 

After a A smears and careful examination of the matter in 
all its relations, we most confidently recommend the plan here- 
with submitted, viz.: that each policyholder consent to re- 
lease to the company an amount equal to two-fifths of the re- 
serve liability under the policy. The modifications in your 
present contract necessary to effect the foregoing release will 
be laid before you at the earliest moment, and will be of such 
character as will secure to the fullest extent possible all your 
rights and equalities as policyholders. 

This course will reduce the liabilities of the company to a 
point where its admitted assets will furnish an undoubted re- 
serve and restore its financial credit so as to enable it to re- 
sume business in any part of the country. 

By adopting this plan the policyholders will lose nothing. 
They have now as security for their claims only the present 
assets of the company. By thus restoring the solvency of the 
company, they render their policies certainly safe, and in 
future will pay no more for insurance than they receive ; nor 
do they lose their interest in the doubtful assets of the com- 
pany ; for the company agrees to proceed as fast as consistent 
with prudence and economy to collect and convert into pay- 
ing securities the present uncertain and doubtful assets of the 
company, and whenever any divisible surplus shall arise from 
this source, to distribute the same from time to time in equitable 
proportions among the policyholders who have thus consented 
to said release. Such divisible surplus will in equity belon 
to those who, by reducing their claims upon the reserve fun 
of the company, have made its continued existence possible. 
In this way the policyholders will secure to themselves all 
that can, by the most judicious handling, possibly be realized 
from the entire present assets of the company. 

We herewith submit the whole matter to the policyholders, 
who will determine by their acceptance or rejection of the 
plan proposed, whether this company shall continue as a live, 
solvent institution, entitled to confidence, or whether it shall 
go into the hands of a receiver. 





ReEpDucTION oF CapiTat Stock. 


An adjourned meeting of the stockholders of the Charter 
Oak Life insurance company was held September 27, 1877, at 
40’clock P. M., the following vote was offered : 

Wuereas, The assets and the capital stock of this company 
have become impaired, and in view thereof it is proposed to 
ask the policyholders to reduce the amount of their policies 40 
percent. It is 

Voted, ‘hat the capital stock of this corporation be and the 
same is reduced go per cent: Towit, from the sum of $200,000 
to the sum of $120,0c0, and that such reduction be made by 
reducing each share from its present par value of $100 to the 
par value of $60. 

It was voted that the yeas and nays be taken upon the 
resolution by a stock vote. One thousand five hundred and 
seventy-seven shares voted yea, the vote being unanimous. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed : 

Voted, That the directors of this corporation are hereby 
requested and directed to pass a vote, that no dividend what- 
ever be declared upon the capital stock of this company for 
five years from this date. 








PROPOSITION OF THE UNIVERSAL LIFE TO ITS 
POLICYHOLDERS. 


OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSAL Lire Ins. Company, 
os. 17 and 19 Warren street, New York. 


Your earnest attention and careful consideration are re- 
spectfully called to the following : 

The Superintendent of the Insurance Department of this 
state has deemed it his duty to report this company as insol- 
vent, and a motion by the Attorney General was made July 
13th, to the Supreme Court of this state, for the appointment 
of a Receiver for the Company, and on July 17th, a Referee 
was appointed by the Court to take testimony as to the facts. 
Some testimony has been taken; and on September 14th, on 
petition of a large number of policyholders, proceedings were 
suspended by order of the Court, to enable the company to 
make an immediate adjustment with the policyholders, and 
thus avoid a Receivership. 

There has not been any dispute or question between the 
company and the insurance department as to the character or 
amount of the company’s liabilities, but only as to the value of 
the assets owned by the company, and chiefly relative to values 
of real estate, and mortgages on real estate. The valuation by 
the department so reduces the assets from the valuation made 
and stated by the company, as to show a deficiency of over 
one million dollars. The company stated the value of its 
real estate, in its last annual report at its exact cost to the 
company ; and /#sists that what it can be sold for in cash in 
these times of unprecedented commercial depression, 7s nota 
fair nor right standard of value of such property—especially 
to a Life insurance company whose liabilities are in the future, 
and are estimated on the basis that the company will receive 
only 4% per cent interest on its assets, 

If a receiver should be appointed and the company thus 
wound up, we cannot expect that the results to policyholders 
in this company would prove an exception to the usual re- 
sults of receiverships. In nearly every instance the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for a Life insurance company has been fol- 
owed by expensive litigation and extraordinary cost and 
expenses ; and after years of anxious and perplexing waiting, 
those who have been the only contributoys to the funds, are 
proffered, if anything, a mere pittance, as their share of the 
assets—the ‘asurance contract being utterly ignored and 
the insurance totally lost. 

In order that the policyholders may retain, /” insurance, 
the full value of the assets of the company, as appraised by 
the insurance department, and also their right 7” /nsurance. 
to any actual excess of assets which may be realized over such 
appraisal ; or, in other words, the actual and entire assets 
of the company at both present and future values, and also 
all profits and accumulations which may hereafter accrue 
to the company, the following proposition is submitted for 
your approval and acceptance, viz: 

You to release to the company one-half of your policy, and 
—except on paid-up policies—pay only one-half of present 
premiums—all the assets of the company over and above its 
liabilities, to be annually applied to the restoration of all poli- 
cies to their original condition—the stockholders to have no 
profits, nor even interest on their stock, until all policies are 
thus restored. 

You will please bear in mind that the real points of the case 
are briefly, and, to recapitulate, as follows: c 

1. This company’s assets are largely real estate and mort- 
gages on real estate, and are fairly worth, toa life insurance 
company with which to meet its future maturing liabilities, 
such values ascan be realized when, and as needed, for life 
insurance purposes. 

2. Appraisers for the insurance department have put upon 
this property such values as it would bring at the present 
time. 

3. It the latter valuation shall be approved by the court, a 
receivership is inevitable, unless the plan herein proposed is 
at once adopted by the policyholders. 

4. From the articles entitled, ‘* Life Insurance Assets and 
Liabilities,” which we send you, you will see that there can 
be no doubt as to the realization by the company of large sur- 
plus with which to restore, in the way proposed, to ech 
assured, all that he shall release, and you will also see from 
the articles entitled ** Receiverships,” the full nature of the 
calamities we are striving to avoid. 

5. Policyholders will in fact, be as well off by the adoption 
of the plan proposed as though we should succeed, after a 
tedious contest, in having the company judicially declared 
solvent, as all the assets will be retained by the company, and 
the expenses of a lengthy litigation will be saved. 

6. The stockholders will have no interest, of any name or 
nature, in any profits, until the policyholders are made whole 
as propcsed ; and, of course they will never realize anything, 
in interest or otherwise—although they have paid into the 
company $200,000 in cash—unless the company shall succeed 
in fully restoring policyholders’ interests as proposed. 

This proposition has the approval of the superintendent of 
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the insurance department, the attorney-general and the 
court, 
By order of the executive committee. 
S. W. Torrey, 
President pro tem, 


The following is the form of contract which accompanies 
the circular: 

Know all men by these presents: That.......-.....------ 

EG ee eee the undersigned, being the legal 
owner of policy No. -...-..--, issued by the Universal Life 
insurance company, of New York city, for a valuable consid- 
ation, do hereby consent to a reduction in the amount of said 
policy to the extent of one-half of the amount thereof; and 
do hereby release said company from all liability, by reason of 
said policy, to the extent above stated, on the following terms 
and conditions, which are hereby declared to be a part of the 
consideration of this agreement. 

1. The premium on said policy shall be reduced one-half in 
amount. 

2. The stockholders of said company shall consent that all 
profits of every name and nature hereafter accruing to said 
company, shall be annually divided among the policyholders 
of the company until such dividends shall have increased the 
amounts of the several policies to their several amounts re- 
spectively prior to such reduction; and in the event of said 
policy No, ........ maturing before it shall have been restored 
by dividends to its original amount, said company shall, in 
addition to the payment of the amount due at maturity, issue 
its certificate to the legal holder of said policy No. ....-.--- tor 
an amount equal to the difference between the amount actu- 
ally paid by said company at such maturity, and the amount 
which would have been due on said policy, had this reduction 
not been made, which certificate shall entitle the holder 
thereof to participate in the profits of said company until 
the whole amount of such certificate shall have been liquidat- 
edby such dividends. 

3d. In case any dividends, of any amount whatever, shall 
be declared or paid to the stockholders of said company, before 
all of the policies of said company shall have been fully re- 
stored, and all such certificates shall have been fully paid, 
then, and from that time this agreement shall cease and be 
null and void. 

It is hereby distinctly understood and agreed, that this 
agreement shall be null and void in the event of the appoint- 
ment of a receiver of said company, in an action by the At- 
torney-General of the state of New York against said com- 
pany, now pending in the Supreme Court of said state. W7t- 
ness my hand and seal, 
NE tie cewkimancnsiens 
SPIN OO ec cces ce senwasenbnde - 


This acknowledgment to be made in case the above contract 
is signed by a married woman, 
STATE OF 
~ SS. 
COUREY OF cccccccccccccocces \ 

EES ge 1877, 
before me personally appeared ..................-.--...-.-.--- 
to me known to be the identical person described in, and who 
executed the foregoing instrument, and acknowledged the 
execution thereof; and upon a personal examination by me 
made apart from her husband, acknowledged that she exe- 
cuted such instrument freely, and without any fear or com- 
pulsion of her said husband, 





THE 


TRANSATLANTIC 


FIRE 


Insurance Company, 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


STATEMENT, January 1, 1877. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, (Gold)...........- 


$1,125,000.00 


Called in and Paid Up....-.-..- cia eeeasiecinet ia 225,000.00 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, including Re- 

OR Te ee EE aD eT 204,471.84 
TOE Bi ccannadsisscadadsniwcinaiatesewies 80,839.79 
POE RE, CAB Bee bbacccvcsccndsscecns $510,311.63 


Deposited with the New York Insurance Department, 


$200,000 5-20 U. S. BONDS. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
160 Broapway, New York. 


HENRY HONIG, Manager. 





PROMINENT AGENTS. 





MOS D. SMITH, 3D, GENERAL AGENT 

For Massachusetts, the MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE CO., of New York, Cash Assets, $82,076,706.87, 
Boston, Mass. 


KNOBLESDORFF & CO., FIRE IN- 

e surance Agency, No. 93 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 

German Insurance Co. of Freeport, Ill.; Watertown Fire 
Ins. Co. of New York. 

C. Knoblesdorff. 


a 


Ernst J. Knoblesdorff. 


R. HOPKINS, FIRE INSURANCE 
Agent, No. 147 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





S. OVERTON, FIRE AND LIFE 
« Insurance Agent, No. 3 Public Square, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 





ISHER BROTHERS, FIRE INSUR- 

ance Agency. Office, 146 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Star Fire Ins. Co. of New York; Guaranty Fire Ins, Co., 

New York; Farragut Fire Ins. Co., New York; Park Fire 

Ins. Co., of New York. 
Fred. P. Fisher. 


Francis P. Fisher. 





SRAEL PUTNAM, FIRE INSURANCE 
Agent and Adjuster, No. 44 St. Francis Street, Mobile, 
Ala. 


chester Fire, of New York, $1,000,000; British America, of 


Fire Association, of Philadelphia, $4,000,000; West- 


Toronto, $1,000,000, 





H. SOUTHWICK & CO’S INSUR- 
e ance Agency, S. E. Corner of La Salle and Monroe 
streets, Chicago, 





Geo. W. Montgomery. L. C. Tallmadge. 
ONTGOMERY & TALLMADGE, IN- 


surance, No. 124 La Salle street, Chicago, II. 
American Ins. Co., Newark; Firemens Ins. Co., Newark ; 
Newark Fire Ins. Co., Newark; Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston ; Underwriters Association, New York. 


Henry Barton Beecher. Seelye Benedict. 
EECHER & BENEDICT, INSURANCE 
AGENTS. Offices: Corner Court and Montague 
streets, Brooklyn; and No. 145 Broadway, New York, 
Represent Liverpool and London and Globe; Franklin, 


Philadelphia > Connecticut Fire; Manhattan; Commercial, 
New York ; Merchants, New York ; Paterson, New Jersey. 


ERSEY CITY FIRE INSURANCE 
AGENCY. Established, A. D. 1866, WM. W 
BUCKLEY & CO., Managers. No. 1 Montgomery St., 
Jersey City, N. J.—Insurance effected in New Jersey Com- 
panies and Agencies.—Correspondence solicited. 





RISWOLD & BARNEY, GENERAL 


Agents and Adjusters, also Solicitors of Insurance, 
No. 152 Broadway, New York, Room 5. 


HOMAS S. CHARD, GEN’L AGENT, 
corner of Lake and La Salle streets, Chicago, III. 
Firemen’s Fund Insurance Co., of California. 





ARBEE & CASTLEMAN, MANAGERS 


Southern Department, ROYAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY, Office at Louisville, Ky. 





OUIS C. OBORN & CO., SUCCESSORS 


to Oborn & Clement, 157 Broadway, Fire Insurance 
Brokers, Country Risks a specialty. 





HITON & TREDICK, INSURANCE, 

No. 165 Broadway, New York; No. 136 South 

Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Insurance effected in any 
locality. 





M. B. FRENCH, ADJUSTER OF 

Fire Losses, No. 162 La Salle street, Chicago. 

Refer by permission to G. F. Bissell, General Agent, Hart- 
ford Insurance Co. 





R. GATES, GENERAL INSURANCE 
Office, Boody House, St. Clair St., Toledo, 
Ohio. Representing Girard, of Phila.; Farmers, of York, 
Pa,; Exchange, of N. Y.; Watertown, of Watertown, N. Y. 


e Agent. 





W. MANN, LAW OFFICES, No. 171 


e Broadway, Room 24, New York. 
tention given to Insurance Law. 


Particular at- 


‘= BRAMSON, INSURANCE 
> EVENING POST BUILDING, NEW 
Risks in all parts of the country placed in reput- 
Correspondence with responsible parties 


BROKER, 
YORK. 
able companies. 
solicited. 





NO. C. HALL & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS, 
J Galveston, Texas. Fire Association; British America ; 
Amazon ; Citizens ; General Agents for Texas and Arkansas 
for Western Assurance Co, 





NDERSON & STANTON, GENERAL 
Insurance Agents, 150 Broadway, New York. 


Correspondence solicited from responsible Agents. 


E. C. Anderson. Geo. A. Stanton, 





LLEN G. FOWLER, Supt. WESTERN 

Department Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn. Office: Corner Clarke and Randolph 
Streets, Chicago. 


J. TEMPLE, FIRE INSURANCE 
Office: Western Union Building, N. Y. 


: 


Agent. 





OHN W.GORDON & BRO., GENERAL 


Insurance Agents and Adjusters, 24 North Water Street, 

Wilmington, N.C. $60,000,000 assets represented. 
Special and prompt attention given to the adjustment of fire 
osses in the Southern States. Best of references given. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 





AKLEY B. PELLET, No. go La Salle St., 
CHICAGO, Manager Western Department : 
HUDSON INS. CO., Jersey City, N. J. Organized 1842. 
GERMANIA FIRE IJns.Co., Elizabeth, N.J. Organize d 1871. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL INS. CO., Union Springs, N. Y 
Organized 1863. 





HOMAS J. LANCASTER, INSURANCE 
Agent, Northwest corner Fourth and Walnut streets, 
Philadelphia. 





P. BAKER, GENERAL AGENT, 

e Northern Department, Germania Insurance Company 

of New Orleans, La. Cash Assets, $266,229.76. Office, No. 
172 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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P. GAMBLE, GENERAL INSUR- 

e ance Agent, 167% Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Also 

General Agent for National Life Insurance Company of the 
UV. A. 


ENRY E. NITCHIE, GENERAL IN- 
surance Agency, No. 145 New York 
Large Lines placed at Short Notice, and correspon- 


sroadway, 
City. 
dence solicited. 





OHN CAMERON, CHICAGO MAN- 
ager, NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY, of Milwaukee. Cash Capital, $600,- 
ooo.0o0. Cash Assets, $895,481.34. Chicago Office: Union 
Building, No. 108 La alle street. 


NSURANCE AGENCY OF GEO. P. 
TREADWAY & CO., office, No. 94 La Salle St. (base- 
ment), Chicago. Lycoming Ins.'Co. of Muncy, Pa.; Farmers 
Ins. Co. of York, Pa.; Lynchburg Ins. Co. of Lynchburg, 
Fa, 
Geo. P. Treadway. 


S. TIFFANY & CO., GENERAL 
Office, 








Sam’! T. Cockey. 





e Agents, Millvi'le Insurance Company. 163 
& 163 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
H. S. Tiffany. J. W. J. Culton, 

EO. W. NEFF & CO., GENERAL IN- 
surance Agents and Brokers. No. 2t W. Third Street, 
Cincinnati, O. (Established 1865.) General Agents Central 
Department, Western Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada. 


THOMAS GOODMAN. W# A.GOODMAN. 


F GOODMANS INSURANCE AGENCY 


Hl i42 LA SALLE ST. GHICAGO. 


Sj Uwpue- 





Representing : Firemans Fund Insurance Co., of San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. ; National Fire Insurance Co., of Baltimore. 


W. BARRETT, INS. AGENCY, 


Continental Ins. 





e No. 120 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Co., N. ¥.; Merchants Ins. Co., Newark ; Exchange Ins. 
Co., N. ¥.; Virgima Fire and Marine Ins. Co. ; Virginia 


State Ins. Co. of Richmond, Va.; Brewers & Maltsters Ins. 
Co., N. ¥. Representing Five Million Dollars. 


BALTIMORE. 
ARRY & CATHCART, GENERAL IN- 


No. 16 Second Street, 





surance Agents and Brokers. 
oppo ite the Post-ortice), Baltimore. 
William R. Barry. A. Roszel Cathcart. 





NO. R. TRIPLETT’S INSURANCE 
J Agency, No. 118 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


— BEMENT & CO., 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS, 
No. 169 La SALLE St., Cuicaco (Nixon Block, Room 8), 
Representing: 
SAFEGUARD Fire INSURANCE Co., oF N, Y., 
FirREMEN’s Funp INsuRANCE Co,, or N, Y. 


HARTON, RIDDLE & CO., INSUR- 
Capital 
Sixth and 


Real Estate and Loan Agents, 
Beach’s Block, cor. 


ance, 
represented, $85,000,000. 
Main streets, Terre Haute, Ind. 


W. B. Wharton. J. Irving Riddle. 


ENRY R. CHANDLER, FIRE INSUR- 


ance Agent. Represents Buffalo German Insurance 
Company, and Mobile Fire Department Insurance Com- 
pany. 10 Pine Street, New York. 





OLLINSHEAD & BUCKMAN, No. 404 


Walnut street, Philadelphia. (Established 1864.) 


Capital represented, $3,500,000, 





O INSURANCE COMPANIES.—I 

make a specialty of examining Insurance Companies 

located here, and doing business in any State or Territory, as 
to their assets, Liabilities, etc. 

Annual Statements sworn and properly certified to as Com- 
missioner, being the ONLY Commissioner of Deeds in Chicago 
having a separate Official Seal of Office for each State and 
Territory, as by law required. Also Attorney-at-Law, United 
States Court Commissioner, Notary Public, Passport Officer, 
and Commissioner for United States Court of Claims. Deeds 
acknowledged, Depositions and Affidavits taken. Office, 
Methodist Church Block, Room 3, corner Clark and Washing- 
ton streets, Chicago. SIMEON W. KING, 

Insurance Examiner, U. S. Commissioner, etc. 


L D. HAMMOND, AGENT, BRITISH 
* AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., of Toronto, 
Canada. MANAYUNK INS. CO., of Philadelphia. 
Office: south-east corner of La Salle and Monroe streets, 





Chicago. 
W. GUTHRIE & CO., ROCKING- 
e ham, N. C.,and J. C. Marshall & Co., Wadesboro, 
N.C., General Insurance Agents, represent Scottish Com- 
mercial, Insurance Company of North America, St. Paul Fire 
and Marine, Home of Georgia, Manhattan of N. Y., and 
other reliable Companies, 


AW BROTHERS’ INSURANCE 


Agency. No -g West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


E J. KIRKSCEY, SUCCESSOR TO 
e General John C. Breckenridge and Doctor E. J. 
PIEDMONT & ARLINGTON 


Office : Columbus, Ga. Cor- 
General Agents who desire to 


Kirkscey. General Agent 

LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
respondence solicited from 
work on liberal commission. 


TRAIGHT & LYMAN, FIRE INSUR- 

ance Agency, No. 150 La Salle Street, 
General Agents Standard Fire Insurance Co. of Trenton, 
N. J. for the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan 
and Missouri. 


Chicago 


peeing BROS. & FINDLAY, IN- 
Only Reliable Companies Represented. 

Offices, No, 174 La Salle Street. 

W. G. McCormick. R. 8. McCormick. 


surance 


H. D’A. Findlay. 


LEXANDER AGNEW, AGENT, HOME- 
STEAD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Watertown, New York. No. 179 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


DOLPH LOEB & CO., FIRE INSUR- 
ance Agency, 151 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Represent Mississippi Valley (Fire and Marine) Insurance 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Northern Insurance Company of 
Watertown. 





EW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INS. CO. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Capital paid in in cash .................. $250,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

SIISUTONCE . osc ciccccceccsccsccsseseces 108,270 04 
Ot EE Sa cipccrsacnetacensaow sense 80,521.83 
Gov. J. A. WESTON, Ex-Gov. E. A. STRAW, 

Vice-President. President. 


JOHN C. FRENCH, FRANK A. McKEON, 
Secretary, Special Agent. 
WHITON & TREDICK, Agents, Nos. 165 and 167 Broad- 
way, New York; and No. 136 South Fourth Street, Phila. 


DoinG A Fike Insurance Business ONLY. 


ARMVILLE 
INSURANCE AND BANKING CO., 
FARMVILLE, VA. 
‘ “ . 
Cash Capital, - - - - - 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1877, - - - 


M. D. RICE, President. 
S. B. McKinney, Vice-Pres't. J. H. Morr.ey, Secretary. 


— FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


$200,000.00 
266,284.00 


No. 130 Broapway, N. Y. 


Capital paid in in cazh .......scecccecees $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

SG aoc eteuemiecehey ene seaeieoews 82, 306.85 
PN BE sc cicisasssancceesaxensesn 105,685.89 


MARCUS F. HODGES, President. 
Samuet M, Crart, Vice-Pres’t. Joun D. Macintyre, Sec’y. 





INCORPORATED MARCH 24, 1853. 


‘Pree FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 59 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, $300,000. 


Losses paid from organization to rst Jan., 
1877 
OU cascade cciciaeescinceai 


$1,761,932.00 
440,000.00 





GEORGE W. SAVAGE, President. 


JOHN B. ARTHUR, Secretary. 


—— ASSURANCE COMPANY 





OF TORONTO. 


New York Office, No. 47 William Street. 


IRVING, FRANK & DU BOIS, 


AGENTS. 





—_— CANADIAN INSURANCE CoO., 


OF MONTREAL. 


JOHN OS'TELL, PresiDEnr. 
J. R. Tuipaupeau, Vice-President. 


ARTHUR GAGNON, Secretary. 


C. F. Sise, Boston, Resident Manager for the United States. 
No. 181 Broadway, New York. 
Chicago, III. 


3altimore, Md. 


W. J. Hughes, Manager, 
John Naghten, General Agent, 
J. A. Rigby, General Agent, 

Douglas West, Manager, New Orleans, La. 


W. J. Callingham & Co., Gen. Agents, San Francisco, Cal. 


REVERE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital peid im in CaP wo. ovsescs00cce0 $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

I A ts wawacaeane ban aeke toe e ss 48,670.76 
PONE NE Sv iciccdnvanserusckeosseuegds 19,703.88 


JOS. H. WELLMAN, President. 
JOHN W. BELCHES, Secretary 





re INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO, 





Capital paid in im Cah 2.6... .s00cscecace $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

aioe bg eater uid coe lk ere how ee 40,293.04 
Pe CR se ricisdcckce sy ccesacicacees vs 29,242.44 


HERMAN EISENHARDT, President. 
CHAS. TEICHMANN, Vice-President. 
C. R. FRITSCH, Secretary and Treasurer 
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IRARD FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Capital paid in in cash .............0.00 $300,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

IID Ske cucanseanssaas sues eeeeneee 391,788 57 
PON DUNN dc vine ssi nekeseeceeseenneeea:n 418,488.09 


ALFRED S, GILLETT, President. 
P. C. Royce, Secretary. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 10 PINE STREET. 
J. V. N. SMITH, AGent. 


OMMERCIAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Or New York. 


Capital paid in in cash ...........0ce000 $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

HID 5 ce cicncentvivesnetececaveces 167,429.90 
co ee ee er er tye 160, 326. 32 


mn. ¥. 
Davip QuackinsBusH, Secretary. 


Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


B. FOWLER, President. 


ESTERN 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, OF TORONTO. 
Incorporated 1851. 

McMURRICH, President. 


B. Hatpan, Managing Director. 


HON. J. 


E, J. KNow gs, 
Albany, Mlanager /or the State of New York. 
C. W. STANDART, 
No. 139 Broadway, Manager for the Metropolitan District. 





UDSON INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFIcE, 
No. 1 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Organized 1842. 

CAPITAL, ‘ ‘ ‘ $200,000. 
Insures against Loss by Fire at the lowest paying rates, 
JAMES GOPSILL, President. 

Joun H, Lyon, Vice-President. 
Joun F, Jenne, Secretary. 
Tuomas M. Gopsiit, Treasurer. 


A MITY INSURANCE COMPANY, 





No, 115 Broapway, NEw York. 


Capital paid in in cash ............00-s0- $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

ND 55 850dnsctweareeseeeasGeusss 26,471.82 
le PE Gin caneaoxecaeienteeeaserees 5,245.19 


EDWARD MERRITT, President. 
NATHAN HARPER, Secretary. 


THE 


OPE FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y 
No, 167 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





CD 6 cio nccunreevarowiceasescs $150,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 
IID vcs sess ce encssedesansyccree'e 21,248.39 
PRO WIN sc ives pe sinescesdcscreewesenns 40,297 83 
pe a ee 211,546.22 


J.W. MERSEREAU, frest, I. D.COLE, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
L. P. BAYARD, Secretary. 





5 iw NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or New York. 





Office, No. 176 Broadway. 


STEPHEN HYATT, President. 


N. L. ROOSEVELT, Secretary. 


ERSEY CITY INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Cash Capital...... REEL II SIG 5 TNE EY AIOE SE ER $150,000.00 
Surplus, February 1, 1877 97,517-52 
TE GR: BB icweccuncccdcciinaee ---- $247,527.52 


This Company will insure those willing to take one-fourth 
of their risk themselves, by policies containing the ‘* three- 
fourths clause’ at a reduction of twenty-five per cent of the 
premium, 


Office, 33 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 
N, FOOTE, Secretary. J. PAULMIER, President, 











RADESMENS FIRE 
Insurance Company, 


No. 168 Broapway, New York. 





Conitel paid it i GAM. «5 <ss00545004000 $150,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

RI cy cincesiantentenceeeeeeake 54,061.34 
POE Is << Sdacemewentdveanees<03xsss 192,769.02 


D. B. KEELER, President. 
T. Y. BROWN, Secretary. 


UARANTY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Or Tue City or New York. 


No. 120 BROADWAY, (Equitable Building). 


WM. H. BRIDGMAN, President. 


Wm. MuLtican, Vice-Pres’t. Cuas. D. HarTSHORNE, Sec'y 


HILADELPHIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 313 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
J. T. AUDENRIED, President. 
R. B. Beatnu, Sec’y. Jonas Livermore, Treas. 











ets CO BE on 0 s.cvsc0cscscccsses $200,000.00 
errr re Fame ee asia 270,798.05 

Liabilities, including capital stock, re- 
Ne a Saab ae Se Re eee 264 ,66¢.27 
PG SIE 6c nvendkedskgcaeiisaus $6,137,78 


T. J. TEMPLE, Ag’t, Western Union Building, New York. 


DRIATIC FIRE 
Insurance Company, 
Or THE CiTy oF New York. 
Office, 187 Broadway. 





Capital paid in in cash.........s0ccese.s- $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

RSTO 5 . «<0 006ecccsnecesvesensensce 64 040.58 
PRUE 6 cccnceubsattneeenaeeasenscn 40, 350.00 


WM. A. SEAVER, President. 
N G. ROGERS, Secretary. 


HE “LLOYDS” 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Representing over $750,000 Capital. 
OFFICE, 113 BROADWAY. 


IRA W. GREGORY, JAMES G. BEMER, 
MANAGERS. 

Insures Plate Glass of every description against loss or dam- 

age by breakage, whether located in Stores, Dwellings, &c., 

or in transit, Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


Borraro INSURANCE COMPANY. | 





Organized July, 1874. 


Capital paid in in cash ..............+06. $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

EET EEE LE EE ORI. Pe 53,070.22 
Net SUrplus ...c.cccccccoccesescccesceeees 67,118.05 


PASCAL P. PRATT, President. 


James D. Sawyer, Vice-Pres’t. | Epwarp B, Smiru, Sec’y, 


TANDARD FIRE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

insurance .. 58,882.32 

Net surplus 168,250.00 


Inclusive of $78,000 Special Reserve Fund, deposited 
under the New York Surplus Law. 


1k Seep ea ee pee $200,000.00 


Orrice, No. 62 LIBERTY STREET. 


UN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Capital paid in in cash ..........seseees- $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

ac ekad ceueen +a0eewewsenee 61,253.82 
DIE GUI GENG 0.0. 0.0:0:0550000000000809000500% 19,046.78 


NELSON F. EVANS, President. 
WILLIAM H. HAINES, Secretary. 





T. J. TEMPLE, Agent, Western Union Building, N. ¥ 





STAR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 161 BrRoapway. 
CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1877..-..- Seaeisididicataarniand $450,713.00 


Losses unpaid, rent and other claims $12,522.00 
Re-insurance reserve .........--.--- 80,193.00 
Net surplus 157,998.00 
PE Risiitnestndveneeennbenioke 200,000,00— $450,713.00 


NICHOLAS C. MILLER, President. 
J. R. FranaGan, Vice-Pres’t. James M. Hopcss, Sec’y. 





N*®” YORK CITY INSURANCE CO., 


No. 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Capital invested in U. S. Bonds.......... $200,0c0.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

PND SS.seavecawasecsarssecsasause 43,136 84 
Pe a. cccdccsrcedeaneeesisdeeuenes 22,630.63 


RICH’D L, FRANKLIN, Pres’?. 
JOHN W. SIMONSON, Sec’y. 


OMESTEAD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Watertown, N. Y. 
INSURES 
DWELLINGS, FURNITURE ann FARM PROPERTY, 
Against Loss or Damage by Fire or Lightning. 
For Agencies address 


A. F. ROBERTSON, GENERAL AGENT, 
WESTERN DerpaRTMENT. 
(States of Illinois, lowa, Missouri and Kansas), 
Orrice, No. 153 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 


AIRFIELD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


SoutH NorRWALK, CONN, 


Capital paid in in cash ........ccseceseee $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

IO 5. 0 os600r ongeiuespaseseesses 70,390.70 
PORE ID eo Sa vive nieiceiedewsscctenses 30, 348.80 


W. S. HANFORD, President. 
H. R. TURNER, Secretary. 


RANKLIN INSURANCE CO., 
Or WHEELING, W. VA, 
ASSETS OVER ee hg OF A MILLION 
Uv . 


LARS 
Losses Paid,- - - - - - - 





- Over $1,000,000, 


President. 
ws Ox 
M. REILLY, Vice-President. 
T. H. WILLIAMS, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


J. N. VANCE, 
PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


AMAR INSURANCE CO., 
Or New York. 
BROADWAY, COR. JOHN STREET. 


Capital invested in U S. Bonds.......... $200,000 00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re- 

IRBUTAROD 6 oc ce cccccvccciccescocvescess 78,496.58 
Net BUIBERS. 0.0. ccccccencescseseseesesees 132,772.06 


Isaac R. Sr. Joun, Prestdent, 
A. R. FroruincuaM, Vice-Pres't. 
Wm. R. Macviarmip, Seeretary. 


ESTCHESTER FIRE INS. CO., 


No. 141 Broapway, N. Y. Crry. 
ABSTRACT FROM STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1877. 








Reserve for unearned premiums.......... $331,460.90 
. ‘* all other claims. . ; 19.853 16 
Capital paid up........2.c00 300,000.00 
PHOT PBs oi. c ccs esevecsvcuvesnesss 216,140 54 
TOTAL AQEETS 6.005000 0ccccee000% $867,454.60 


GEO. J. PENFIELD, President. 
JOHN E. MARSHALL, Vice-President. 
WM. H. BOWNE, 7reas. GEO. R. CRAWFORD, Sec’y 








_—— FIRE INSURANCE co., 
Of the city of New York, 


No, 155 BRroapway, New York, 





ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 


J. K. VAN RENSSELAER, Secretary. 
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PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF RROOKLYN, N. Y. 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 








Capital paid in in cash......... $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities includ- 
ing re-insurance... ......... 906,556.70 
eee poate 886,346.22 
po | eee rer ye re 2,792,902.92 


The assets of the Phenix are larger than those of any other 
Brooklyn company, and it continues to insure against loss or 
damage by Fire or against Inland Marine Losses on the most 
favorable terms 

OFFICES: 

Nos. 12 and 14 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, 

No. 98 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D., 
And in the City of New York, 
WESTERN Union BuILDING, BROADWAY, COR. Dey STREET. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-President. 
W. R. CROWELL, Secretary. 
EDWARD HASLEHURST, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


CONNECTICUT 


FirE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


Incorporated 1850. Charter Perpetual. 


Capital paid in in cash.... .... $1,000,000,00 
Reserves for all liabilities includ- 





ing re-insurance....... os 178,869.87 
Bee WN cia deeesensvesces 183,973.96 
WOU AON Bes 6s cicscavas $1, 362,843.83 


M. BENNETT, Jr., 
President. 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Gen’l Agent, Chicago, lil. 


J. H. BREWSTER, Ass’¢ Sec’y. 


CHARLES R. BURT, 


Secretary. 





[ORGANIZED IN 1859.] 





THE 
eo HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or Co.umsus, Ga, 
Statement, January 1, 1877. 
Cash Capital 


ee ae ean 65,347.50 
Ee ee 6,800.00 
ie crc ctananinanoadeknadnicamane 157,006.07 


$529,153.57 





Total Assets 


Losses Paid since Organization $1,400,000 


J. RHODES BROWNE, President. 
LAMBERT SPENCER, Secretary. 
GEO. W. DILLINGHAM, Treasurer. 


Agencies at all prominent points in the Southern and 
Southwestern States. 





EO. C. CLARKE, 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 
Nos. 3 & 4 Bryan Block, 
CHICAGO. 





London Assurance Corporation—London. 

Manufacturers Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company—Boston. 

Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company—Phila- 
delphia. 

Home Insurance Company—Columbus, Ohio. 

Hoffman Fire Insurance Co.—New York. 

Neptune Fire and Marine Ins. Co., Boston. 

Peoples Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Boylston Mutual Insurance Company—Boston. 


HE CAPITOL CITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or THE District oF COLUMBIA. 


OrrFicE, No. 631 F STREET, (NEAR 7TH). 


Capital, . . . . . . + $300,000.00 


- 309,160.88 
7,928.71 


me, lw : 


Surplus,...... - 


GEO. W. BALLOCH, President. 
S. A. Terry, Secretary. 


Insures Against Loss or Damage by Fire or Light- 
ning at Current Rates. 


en F, AND M. INS. CO., 


Or SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY I, 1877. 








Cash capital all paid in... ..... $7 50,000.00 

Reserves for all liabilities includ- 
ing re-insurance ............. 513,538.49 
Pe ee ren 252,133.72 
Total Assets... csseces $1,515,672.21 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
Sanrorp J. Hatt, Sec’y. A. J. Wricut, Treasurer. 


New York Agency, No. 150 Broadway. 


BicELow, Coit & Peck, Agents, 


Western Department, Chicago, IIl. 
A. J. Harpinc, Gen’! Agent. 





Jas. H. Low. CLARENCE F., Low, 
(Formerly Wood & Low,) Adjuster, 
New Orleans, La. 


AMES H. LOW & CO., 


Fccanas INSURANCE AGENTS, 
No. 2 WHITEHALL STREET, 
ATLANTA, GA. 

REFERENCE, BY PERMISSION: 
Tints gre tenacaccerewienneseceunin New York. 
Bascock Bros, 
i, te, SE Ect nceencs ce eusn cee nconwiws 
Sporrorp Bros. & Co 
I CR ia nnnqesncanddteaniee’saene 
0 a ieee aeenereareeuenel 
i, a ED EE I cornu amoneaccwesowensetes 
Wituiams & GuION 
i (i... ccamiuaweencsusb as aesees 
SHELDON & Co 
ET A ame waderonsubenens 
InMAN. Swan & Co 











E, ALLIGER, G, W. SCHOONMAKER, 


LLIGER BROTHERS, 


General Insurance Agency. 
OFFICES: 
120 BROADWAY AnD 597 SIXTH AVE., NEAR 35TH ST- 
Representing the following companies, viz: 


Commercial Union Assurance Co., 
OF LONDON, 
Glens Falls Insurance Co., 
OF GLENS FALLS, N., Y. 
Merchants Insurance Co., 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Shawmut Insurance Co., 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Faneuil Hall Insurance Co., 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


ADISON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO., OF MADISON, WIS. 
STATEMENT, MAY I, 1877. 


Arithosined Capital. .6:......0cevisieccesces $250,000.00 
Actually paid up 


CASH ASSETS, 


Real Estate unencumbered $19,935.87 


Loans on Bonds and Mortgages. ---...........-- 93,870.91 
T!nited States arid Madison City Bonds -....._.. 43,000.00 
Cash on hand and in Bank -.-_-...._-- Aware es 29,375.08 
Net Premiums in due course of Collection... __- 8,630.96 
iting caednantwinndévtevevencesee 4,865.81 
All other Property, (exclusive of Premium Notes 

and amount due on Assessment) ............_- 2,287.50 


LIABILITIES. 
Amount of Ciaims for unpaid Losses, and all other 
Liabilities (except Capital and Re-insurance) _- 
DAVID ATWOOD, 
President. 


$206,967.03 


$2,562.00 


B. E. HUTCHINSON, 
Secretary. 





j 
{ 





S M. MOORE, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 
No. 134 LA SALLE ST., Cor. MADISON, 


CHICAGO. 





Orient Ins.Co., . . . of Hartford, 


Northern Ins. Co., . of New York. 





Franklin Ins. Co. of Wheeling, W.Va. 


NEW YoREK 


Unoerwriters Acency, 


175 Broadway, N. Y. 


A. STODDART, Gen'l Agent. 





eo CASUALTY 
Ins. Co. OF NEW YORK, 


INSURES AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


No. 176 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


OFFICERS: 


LYMAN W. BRIGGS, THOMAS A. DAVIES, 


Vice-President, President. 


W. A. ARMSTRONG, JOHN M. CRANE, 


Superintendent of Agencies. Secretary. 
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TIME-TRIED AND FIRE-TESTED, 
HCENIX 


Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn. 


Come, GE A a kcne écicees $1 ,000,000.00 
Assets, January 1, 1877......... 2,407,531.39 
Surplus over all liabilities, includ- 

iN? VOANSUTANCE 2 .0.5660650008 532,251.78 





H, KELLOGG, President. 
A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


W.C,. SKILTON, Secretary. 
A. BURDICK, Asst Secretary. 


D. 

G. 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent. 


es FIRE 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


OFFICE, - - - No. 68 WALL STREET. 


STATEMENT, Jan. 1, 1877. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $250,000.00 


Reserve for Re-Insurance,- - 260,179.95 
Reserve for Unpaid Claims, - 33,330.57 
Net Surplus, - . - - 307,141.75 

Total Assets, - - - $850,658.27 


ANDREW J. SMITH, President. 


Louis P. CARMAN, Secretary. 


| icles FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or NASHVILLE, TENN. 


W. W. BERRY, President. 
Joun D. AnpersoNn, Secretary. 


J. O. TrEANor, Ass’t-Secretary. 


THE 
es INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


(Organized March, 1870.) 





INSURE AGAINST FIRE ONLY, 





JAMES M. PATERSON, President. 
JULIUS B. BROSE, Secretary. 


THEODORE HORN, General Agent. 





T. J. TEMPLE, Agent. 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING, Cor. BROADWAY 


AND Dey STREET. 








HE QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 


Trustees in New York: 


Samuel D. Babcock (Babcock Brothers & Co.) 
William H. Macy, Pres’t Seaman's Bank for Savings. 
James M. Morrison, President Manhattan Bank. 


Directors in New York: 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
H. B. Claflin, 

F, H. N. Whiting, 
William H. Guion, 
J. Boorman Johnston, 


Henry F. - ae 
David Bingham, 
Martin Bates, 
Josiah M. Fiske. 


OFFICE, PARK BANK BUILDING, 
Nos. 214 & 216 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WM. H. ROSS, Manager. 





——— AGRICULTURAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $250,000, 


i80 ST. JAMES ST., MONTREAL. 


OFFICERS: 


Won. ANGt a ~ - - 7 - - 7 
A. Desyarpins, M.P., - - - - 
Epwarp H. Gorr, - - - - Managing Director 
J. H. Smitn, - - - - - - Chief Inspector 
Wa. CAMPBELL, - - - - - - Secretary 


_ President 
- Vice-President 


This Company makes a Specialty of Insuring 


FARM PROPERTY, PRIVATE RESIDENCES 


And Non-hazardous Property, against Loss by Fire 
and Lightning. 
— JOSEPH FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


or St. JoserH, Missouri. 





(Incorporated 1867.) 





Capital paid in in cash.......... $220,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, includ- 

ing re-imsurance.............. 93,465.03 
Bet SUTBONB 2... cc cccccscscvcccs 106,030.13 





A. P. GOFF, President and Treasurer, 
J. W. BAILEY, Vice-President, 
J. H. RICE, Secretary. 
CHARLES M. PECK, Agent, 69 Liberty Street, New York. 
fiReMANs FUND INS. CO., 
CALIFORNIA. 


Losses Paid since organization to 
January 1,1877, . $ . 


; $3,089,515 


D. J. STAPLES, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres’t, GEO. D. DORNIN, Sec. 


General Department, 
Cor. Lake anp La SALLE Streets, CHICAGO. 


THOMAS S. CHARD, Manager. 


SKEELS & BOUGHTON, No. 176 Broapway, N. Y. 
Agents for New York City, 





eee 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


No. BROADWAY. 


179 


Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1877, . $2,226,552.97 


Reserve for Unearned Prems., $496, 389.36 
Other Liabilities, : 78,326.08 
Capital Paid in in Cash, I 000,000.00 
Net Surplus, . 651,837.53 

$2,226,552.97 


EMIL OELBERMANN, President. 
JOHN W. MURRAY, JAMES A. SILVEY, 
Vice-President. Secretary. 
THOMAS F. GOODRICH, Sec’y Agency Dep't. 


JOHN MARR, JAMES NOXON, 
General Agent. Special Agent, 


ee & MALTSTERS 
Insurance Company, 


Or New York. 
Organized September, 1871. 


Capital paid in in cash ......... $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, includ- 

ing Te-Insurance ............. 54,143.44 
PEE Wks. ceddneneasencan 28,805.42 


OFFIcE: 


No. 139 BROADWAY. 


This Company insures Property of all kinds against loss 
or damage by fire, on favorable terms, 


C. W. STANDART, President. 


W. B. OGDEN, 
Secretary, 


A. SCHALK, 
Vice-President, 


ee FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or NEw JERSEY, AT TRENTON, 


DirRECTORS: 


WILLIAM DOLTON, President. 


John H. Stewart, 
James C. Manning. 
F. W. Roebling. 
Edward H. Stokes. 
John Taylor. 
Randolph H. Moore. 
A. H. Holcombe. 
Sylvester Dana. 


W. A. Roebling. 
Lewis Parker 4 
Alex. C. Yard. 
A. G. Richey. 
Chas, H. Skirm, 
Adam Exon, 

W. F. Van Camp. 
Chas. Swan, 


Thos. H. Bonnell. 


JOS. B. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


M ILLVILLE MUTUAL 
Marine and Fire Insurance Company, 


MILLVILLE, N. J. 


FIRE, MARINE AND INLAND. 


Assets, Fan.1,1876 . . $1,377,886.33 


No Losses ADJUSTED AND UNPAID. 
N. STRATTON, President, 
F, L, MULFORD, Secretary. 


FRANCIS REEVES, 7reasurer 


4 
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1849, “OLD AND TRIED.” 1877 


GLENS FALLS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Giens Fatis, N. Y. 
R. M. LITTLE, President. 
.. 4. €e -. ot HAM, eek: 
GREENSLE ,T', Assistant- Sec’y. 
R. A. LITTLE, General Agent 
TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY 1, 1877. 


Si iicvicwcccwcasennses $200,000.00 

Unadjusted losses and all other 
ee 19.339.00 

Re-insurance reserve ............ 294,236.41 


Reserved profits (surplus) ....... 305.464.03 


Cach Assets........cccccccee $819.039.44 


Organized under the New York Sarery Funp Law, 
Detailed statement sent to any applicant. 


NIAGARA | 


Fire Insurance Company, 
New York. 





STATEMENT OF ASSETS, Fan. 1, 1877. 


TT reer $500,000.00 
Liabilities, including re-insurance, 435,508.50 
Fe NE hctdccececsws cesses 500,391.00 





eo a. eee $1 435,899.50 


Agencies in the prominent Cities and Towns 


in the United States. 


RESOLUTE 


Five Insurance Company, 





OF THE CITY Or NEW YORK, 


Orricez, No. 151 BROADWAY. 


JOHN GIHON, President, 
W. M. RANDELL, Secretary, 





ee HALL INSURANCE CoO., 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Orrice, MERCHANTS’ BANK RuiLpinG, No. 28 State St. 
K. S. CHAFFEE, President. 


H. D. BRADBURY, Secretary. 


Central Department.—ALLIGER Bros., General Agents, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


Western Department.—Joun J. SurpHerp, General Agent, 
Cleveland, O. 


Pacific Department.—FarnswortnH & CLark, General Agents, 
209 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal, 





— FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE Co., OF RICHMOND. 


INCORPORATED 1832. 


Capital paid up in cash.......... $250,000.00 

Reserve for all liabilities, including 
POMPTON 6 isis eeu endow vin 198,159.84 

og a ea ree 97,436.09 


L. COWARDIN, 
President. 


SAMUEL P. WILLIS, 
secretary. 
C. W. Stanvart & Co., Agents, No. 139 Broadway, N. Y. 
O, W. Barrett, Agent, No. 120 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Amos T, Newson, Agent, No. 228 Walnut Street, Phila. 
E.uison, Hoiuis & Co., Agents, No. 85 Devonshire Street, 


Boston, 








er INS. CO.OF NEW YORK, 


WATERTOWN 
ee, Fe 6, GONE ox kedeosnese $382,691.06 
Capital stock paid in ........... 250,000.00 
Net surplus over all liabilities, in- 

cluding re-insurance reserve. . 50,703.22 


G. LORD, President. 
A. H. WRAY, Secretary. 
LRepresented in New York City by 
STAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


No. 161 Broapway. 


MERIDEN 


Fire [Insurance Company, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


L. W. CLARKE, Pres'’t. E. B. COWLES, Sec’y. 


Capital paid in in cash. $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, includ- 
ing re-insurance ............. 


PE BID co vidccveseccnscoees 


91,533.48 
30,155 09 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


R. S. CRITCHELL, Gen’! — 


INCORPORATED 18858. 


FiremMen’s Funp 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK, 


Capital paid in in cash.......... $150,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, includ- 

ing re-insurance ...........00. 43,036.04 
GE WIE 66 or cssccccccevasas 16,652.75 


OFFICES: 
No. 167 Broadway, New York, 
AND 
No. 85 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 
This old established company offers to the ge safe and 


reliable indemnity against loss and damage by 
CHAS. E. APPLEBY, President. 





W. R. WADSWORTH, Secretary. 





ISSUES POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 


after a careful inspection of the Boilers, covering all loss or 
damage to 


Boilers, Buildings and Machinery, 


ARISING FROM 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


The business of the Company includes all kinds ot 
STEAM BOILERS, 
Stationary, Marine and Locomotive, 


Full information concerning the plan of the Company’s 
operation can be obtained at the 


HOME OFFICE, in Hartford, Conn., 


or at any Agency. 


J. M. ALLEN, Pres’t. W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres’t. 
J, B. PIERCE, Sex retary. 


New York Office, No. 285 Broadway. 


THEO. H. BABCOCK, Gen’l Agent. 
R. R. McMURRAY, Inspector. 


ORGANIZED ‘diate 1, 1872, 


O RIENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


Capital paid in in cash.......... $500,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, includ- 





ing re-insurance ............. 172,641.55 
ff ere errr rrr 103.537.92 
TOTAL ASSETS. o655csciceds $776,179.47 


S. C. PRESTON, Pres’?. T. T. FISHER, V. Pres’t. 
GEO. W. LESTER, Secretary, 


B. W. FRENCH, General Agent Western De- 


partment, No. 5 Washington Block, 
Chicago, III. 





os ANOVER FIRE 
Insurance Company, 


Of the city of New York, 
No, 120 BRoapway, Cor. CEDAR STREET. 


(Incorporated 1852.) 





Capital paid in in cash.......... $500,000.00 
Reserves for all liabilities, includ- 
ing ve-insurance............ 633,489.45 
Pe CE hak ks vesaenacwnsws 509.393.14 
TOPTML ASSETS. £6 osiscaccs $1,642,882.59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
‘ I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
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THE 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED 1810. 








CE CONS OO i 5 kon oop dah wtnsaniwiserevncies $1,000,000,00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ........ 1,173,319.49 
Pe DUS 6 ov candds Devessodisnvesevecess 1,100,439.39 
TOCA ROIS 65.655 b6 85550005 . $3,273,868.88 
GEORGE L. CHASE, Pres’t. J. D. BROWNE, Sec’y. 


C. C. LYMAN, Ass°t Sec’y. 


Western Department, under management of G. F. BisseLt, Gen’! Agent, 49 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ils. 
Pacific Department, under management of A. P. Fiinr, Manager, 313 California St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Won. J. WHaLinc, 
Agencies in alll the principal cities and towns throughout ¢ the United States and Canada. 


Gen’l Agent Southern States, Atlanta, Ga. 

















MOBILE 


Five Department Insurance Company, 


OF MOBILE, 


ALA. 


JOHN MAGUIRE, Preston. A, DUMONT, Secretary. 
HENRY R. CHANDLER, 


Acent ror NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, anp NEW ENGLAND, 
No. 10 Pine Street, New York. 


GENERAL 


['wenty per cent of every risk written in the Mobile Fire Department is reinsured in 
each of the following Companies. 


Washington Fire and Marine Insurance Co.; Stonewall Insurance Co.; Citizens 
Mutual Insurance Co.; Mobile Mutual Insurance Co.; all of Mobile. 
AGENCY DEI 


McCormick Bros. & FINDLAY. 


OFFICE, No. 174 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


-ARTMENT 


Western Department 
ATLANTIC UNDERWRITERS} rate soe rate er Bau, 


State Agency 


NEWARK UNDERWR S ASS 


{GERMANIA, or NEWARK, 
) NEWARK CITY, 


t=" Correspondence in reference to the establishment of agencies, or in regard to risks, 
Ww ill receive prompt and courteous attention. 


B. D. WEST, Superintendent. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY 
JOHN NAGHTEN, 


CHICACO, 
Offices, Nos. 157 and 159 La Salle Street, 


Representing the following well known and Reliable Companies: 


GENERAL AND LOCAL AGENCY. 


States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado) 

ROYAL CANADIAN INS. CO. - - - 
LocaL AGENCY. 

COMMERCIAL INS. CO.,_ - - - - of New York. 

OLD DOMINION INS. CoO., - - - - of Richmond, Va. 


of Montreal. 





INCORPORATED 1810, 


Tue AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company, 
No. 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


Insure AGAINST Loss BY FRE ONLY. 


Capital paid in in cash... $400,000.00 


Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ........ 509,915.82 
OPT OPT ET TOC T TET CETTE TTT TTT 37 1,060.35 


a HE sad inevcwasnseeseceeusacvess $1,280,976.17 
DIRECTORS : 
Thomas R. Maris, P. Brady, Edmund G, Dutilh, Israel Morris, Wm, W. Pau 
John Welsh, John T. Lewis, Chas. W. Poultney, John P. Wetherill, 


ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Sec’y. THOMAS R. MARIS, Pres’?. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


TWENTY--FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THe AGRICULTURAL 


INSURANCE CO., OF WATERTOWN, N.Y 








INSURES ONLY FARM PROPERTY AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 





Capital paid ii DRM. .cocescecceed 6 <sa0ee eeceees $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance .. . 705,985.21 
FO DENNER. ba caceccccoces vosecenesse stencenssees 189, 325.03 

Fe 66 6 ck acer en senedeetevateess $1,095,310.24 


ISAAC MUNSON, Secretary. 


OHN A. SHERMAN, President. 
M. STEVENS, Assistant Sec’y. 


IRAM DEWEY, General Agent. H. 


C. W. STANDART & CO. 


Fire d& Marine Insurance Agents, 


No. 8 PINE STREET, New York, 
REPRESENTS 


WESTERN ASSURANCE CO., CANADA. 
MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO., NEWARK. 
PEOPLES FIRE INSURANCE CO., TRENTON. 
VIRGINIA F. and M. INSURANCE CO., RICHMOND. 


BUFFALO INSURANCE CO., BUFFALO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 


No. 510 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ST ON EM oc cciacdincevendcnenennssnes $400,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ........ 762,910.55 
Net Surplus ....... ree eee Te eT rer er ee 508,988.50 

pS ere . $1,671,899.05 


This Company, favorably known to the community for over aie years, continues to 
insure against loss or damage i fire on public or private dwellings, either permanently 
or for a limited time. Also, on Furniture, Stocks, and Merchandise generally, on ‘liberal 
terms. 

Their capital, together with a large Surplus Fund, is invested in the most careful 
manner, which enables them to offer to the insured an undoubted security in case of loss. 

Direcrors.—D:niel Smith, Jr., Isaac Hazlehurst, Thomas Robins, Franklin A. Comly, 
John Devereux, Thomas Smith, Henry Lewis, J. Gillingham Fell, Daniel Haddock, Jr. 


WILLIAM G. CROWELL, Secretary. JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Assistant Secretary. 





St ra 
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SCOTTISH COMMERCIAL INS. CO., 


Glasgow, Scotland. 


FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH : 


Nos. 40 & 42 Pine St., New York City. 


E. W. CROWELL, 


W. T. READ, Resident Managers. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS: 
WM. R. KERR, General Agent. I. S. BLACKWELDER, Sxuf’t. of Agencies. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


cheated SORLEY, STATE AGENT FOR TEXAS. 


BRITISH AMERICA 


Assurance Co., 


Or TORONTO, CANADA. 


F. A. BALL, iene: P. PATERSON, Governor. 
Manager Metropolitan District, HAMILTON BRUCE, 81 Cedar St, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota.— 
WM. ASHWORTH, Gen’ Agent, Chicago, Ill. 

NORTHERN DepARTMENT—New York and Pennsylvania.—C. L. STOWELL, Gen’! Agent, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

EaAsTERN DrepaARTMENT— Maine, New Hampshire,Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

M. A. BEATTIE, Gen’! Agent, Boston, Mass. 
SouTHERN DerpARTMENT—WALKER & BOYD, Gen’l Agents, Atlanta, Ga. 
Centra DerarTMENT—Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky.—LAW BROTHERS, Gen’l Agents, 


OrcGanizep, A. D,. 1366. 


H, ZUBERBIER, Pres’t. EMIL MAIER, Secretary. C. DEL BONDIO, Vice-Pres’t. 


GERMANIA INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Statement, January ist, 1877. 














Total amount Premiums received from organization to date-...-.-.--.-...-.-- $1,8313420.00 
Total amount losses paid from organization to date_.....-....-------.-------- 822,188.00 
ASSETS. 

United States Bonds (market value). ..........................- $93,600.00 

DOOR TAI BOE COROT BIOORG. a ooo oon ons no ceeesecesss 58,366.50 

Loans on Bonds and ae (first liens)_...-- PE ee 24,502.84 

TD Oe I isd din onccunvenwedeenne sootscsndese 38,870.02 

aN TOON Soi ocr wesc pele ak erent aeplaliah hr SMotie bd Gunin ies 535343-58 $268,682.94 

SSeuenwnee © Maren 

Be SN INE UE Oo oo esc enc divwinckeceanedse cows cusdeaeesese 3,750.00 

eet meseen for guetectson of Folicyholders............. <2. diccossssowssvaces $264,932.04 

RN gs eretane bed iecew esadeesven svete sdscnsccnscavesen $200,000.00 

Re-insurance, sof Gross Premiums..................--..-..-.-- 42,334-93 242,334.93 
Pee INE OEE Bie REO seniiccstcsacccceeesscdecccsanaseince $22,598.01 


E. P. BAKER, Gen’! Ag’t Northern Dep’t, 172 La Salle St., Chicago. 


IA CAISSE GENERALE 


Des Assurances Agricoles et des Assurances Contre I'’Incendie, of Paris, France. 
Incorporated by Imperial Decree in 1858. 


Paris Fire OFFrice, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - TWELVE MILLION FRANCS. 


ND saint bine doc ioabs <onksodccmaeucotdaecimweceeesedcuvaudale $1,458,007.78 
Wet Surplus, December 31, 1876 ......0< cecwccsccceccnccccee Seer ee ne emus 530,056.86 
” ee I INI. 2 os. acacuwcanaeweeewecsewaeesccessuada $242,498.93 


HON. JULES LE CESNE, President. 

Trustees 1n New York: Ernest Caylus, Esq., of Caylus, Bechet & Co., importers ; 
Louis De Comeau, Esj., of De Rham & Co.; Chas. Coudert, Esq., of Coudert Bros., Coun- 
sellors-at-Law. 

McCORMICK BROS. & FINDLAY, 
Managers for the United States. 
No. 174 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, 
B, D. West, General Superintendent, 


Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 
T. J. Tempve, Asso. Man’r Atlantic Dept, 





ALLIANCE 


Insurance Co. of Boston. 


OFFICE, 43 MILK ST., COR. OF ARCH. 


GEO. H. LONG, Presideut., 
CHAS R. HOWARD, Secretary. 


INSURE tS RESIDENCE PROPERTY ONLY 


DWELLING HOUSE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Watertown Fire [ ns. (o., 


OF WATERTOWN, N. | 
| 
} 
| 





THe PIONEER DWELLING House COMPANY. 


Pays Losses by Lightning, whether Fire ensues or not. 


HON. WILLARD IVES, President. 
JESSE M. ADAMS, Secretary. U. S. GILBERT, Vice-President. 
C. H. WAITE, General Agent. 





‘SSG(YVZVH SSHINISAG TT¥ WONT CAHIVLAC 








CAN NOT BE SI xs aasic T TO LARGE AND SWEEPING FIRES. 





President. B. S. BROWN, Vice-President. 
. N. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


Home el Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


S| AS RISKS ARE SAFER, ASSETS ARE STRONGER. 


B. HALL, 


EE GU RNOUNER: 65 0s 5ictie sees eaeetened +xe0oe $250,000.00 
ETE CR Te TE ret Teer eerie Tee 97,351.68 
Unpaid Losses...... a rere 23,500.00 
PE hd k asad keepen dsp aam pods eeNaesaN aes 110,793.27 


UNDER THE LAWS OF OHIO STOCKHOLDERS ARE LIABLE FOR 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF STOCK. 
NEW YORK OFFICES, No. 159 BROADWAY, 
H. GILBERT HART, General Agent. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, OF CINCINNATI. 


GAZZAM GANO, President. J. H. BEATTIE, Secretary. 


NEW YORK AGENCY,...... No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. DE CAMP, General Agent. 
INLAND. 


FIRE. CLEVELAND, Q, 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


SAINT PAUL 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 


FANUARY 1, 1877. 


Capital paid in in cash, - - $400,000.00 


Reserve for all liabilities, in- 


cluding re-insurance, - 325,664.86 
217,995.71 


$943,660.57 


Net Surplus, - - - - 
Total Assets, - - 





C. H. BIGELOW, Preszdent. 
CHARLES A. EATON, Secretary. 


Agency in New York, at office of the GERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE Co, 


MURRAY & SILVEY, Agents. 





An Instruction Book for Fire Insurance Agents. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


FIRE UNDERWRITING 


Systematically Arranged. 


By JOS. M. ROGERS, LL.B. 


EXTRACT FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


“* * * The merit of the work, if I may claim for it any, consists, frst, in its arrange- 
ment; and, second, in its conciseness and clearness, 

“Though there are several most ably written works upon the same subject, written 
probably with more elaborateness than the following, they, generally (as it appears to me) 
are either impracticable from their prolixness, and the necessity of making a calculation 
too intricate for the novice underwriter, or are so devoid of any system in their arrange- 
ment that no one could, from their perusal, regard underwriting as a science of beautiful 
symmetry, but would be compelled to look upon it as a chaotic mass of rules, without 
form, and hence almost impossible to be learned theoretically. 

“In the following work I have endeavored to say everything necessary to be said 
and nothing more, and to say it in as concise and clear a manner as possible, thus 
securing its being read and understood by that class of agents for which it is intended, 
namely, those of limited experience, By thoroughly understanding and adhering to the 
rules herein enunciated, agents will not only render their labors more satisfactory te 
their principals but more easy, agreeable and satisfactory to themselves, ” 

4&@ Sent post paid to any address on receipt of two dollars. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Publishers, Printers & Stattoners. 


OFFICES OF THE SPECTATOR: 


CHICAGO: 


NEW Y K: 
ha No. 159 La Salle Street. 


No, 16 Dey Street. 





Established 1840. 


LYCOMING 


FIRE 


Charter Perpetual. 








Insurance Company 


OF MUNCY, PA. 





W. P. I. PAINTER, ‘ ‘ . ° ° » PRESIDENT, 


HENRY ECROYD, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


JAMES M. BOWMAN, ; ° ; ° ° SECRETARY, 


W.H. H. WALTON, TREASURER 


Tora. Losses PAID SINCE 
ORGANIZATION, 


$6,625,346.37 





A. E. MOORE, 


Manager Eastern Department, 


No. 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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18th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY |, 1877. 


from 1859 to 1877, 260,723 ; in force, 152,654. 


Cash Capital, $200,000. Total Cash Assets, - . ° : . - 


Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, « ° . ° . ° © 
Cash Surptius as regards Policy Holders, . - - - - . . ° 
Deduct Capital, - - - . . . . . . ° . ° ° 

Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, . . . ° ° . ° . ° 


DIRECTOR Ss. 


H. Z. CULVER, Hon. WM. H. BRADLEY, Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, 
D. A. KNOWLTON, JRB., M. A. HOYNE, Hoy. J. M. BAILEY, 
WM. H. OVINGTON, R. B. CURRIER, NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 
OFFICERS. 
E, 2. CULVER, Pres’t, HON. H. H. HIBBABD, Vice Pres’t. CHAS. L. CURRIES, Sec’y, 





B. B. QUSBIER, Gen’l Ag’t. 


AMERICAN INSURANCE CoO., 


Organized A. D. 1859. CHICACO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property, Churches and 
School Houses. No Policies written on property situated in Chicago or any large city. Number of Policies written 


. - $882,027.92 
- . . 450,385.27 


° . $431.642.65 
. . 200,000.00 


- + $231,642.65 





Installment Notes on hand Jan. Ist, 1877, $1,711,631.95. Losses paid from 1872 to 1877, $1,112,638.40. 


CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
LOYAL L. MUNN. 


M. A. HOYNE, Treas. 








